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NOTE 


The forty-eighth volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 20 and October 19, 1938. 

The Reports of the Council have been presented by George P. 
Winship and Clarence 8. Brigham. 

Papers have been received from LeRoy E. Kimball, Robert W. G. 
Vail, Albert C. Bates, A. 8S. W. Rosenbach, and Edgar L. Pennington. 

Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Mr. 
Brigham, appear in this volume: Howard Earle Coffin, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Francis Russell Hart, William Thomas, Henry Lewis Bullen, 
Homer Gage, Thomas Hovey Gage, Fairfax Harrison, Nathaniel Thayer 
Kidder, Arthur Prentice Rugg; obituary notices written by Mr. Vail are 
of Wilberforce Eames and George Lincoln Burr. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 


IN THE ORDER OF THEIR ELECTION 


October, 1888 
Joun McKinstry Merriam, A.M., 


October, 1893 
Suaw, LL.D., 


October, 1896 
Grorcs Henry Hayrnzgs, L.H.D., 


April, 1899 
Assott LowELL, LL.D., 
Grorcs Parker WinsuiP, Litt.D., . 


October, 1899 
Rr. Rev. Witu1am Lawrence, LL.D., 


October, 1901 
Grorce Lyman Kitrrepce, LL.D., . 
ALBERT Matruews, A.B., 


October, 1902 


MacDonatp, LL.D., 
Rocrer Merrman, Litt.D., 


April, 1904 
Victor Hueco Pattsits, Litt.D. . 


October, 1904 
BERKELEY Uppixgz, A.M.., 


October, 1905 
CLARENCE SaunpERS BricuaM, Litt.D., 


April, 1907 


Wortuineton Cuauncey Forp, LL.D., 


Framingham, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles River,Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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October, 1907 


Cartes McLean AnpREWS, LitT.D., 


Hersert Putnam, LL.D., 
April, 1908 
Franz Boas, LL.D., 


New Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 


New York, N. Y. 


ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McLavGa.in, LL.D., Chicago, IIl. 
Epwarp Luter Stevenson, Litt.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Junius Hersert . 
SamvuEL Bayarp Woopwarp, M. D., 


October, 1908 


Greorce Hussarp LL.D., 


Max Farranp, L.H.D., 
Freprerick Wess Sc.D., 
Wituiam Ketten, LL.D., 
Aurrep Louis Krorser, Pa.D., 
Autrrep Marston Tozzer, Pux.D., 


October, 1909 


Hrram BinocuaM, Litt.D., 
ALBERT BusHNELL Hart, LL.D., 
Rev. Knapp, D.D., 


April, {910 


Arcuer Mitton Hountineton, Litt.D., 


October, 1910 
ALBERT CarLos Bartss, A.M., 
SaMvUEL VERPLANCK HOFFMANN, 
April, 1912 
Cuartes Henry Taytor, LL.D., . 
October, 1913 
Herpert Evcene Bouron, Px.D., 
Rev. Hersert Epwin LomsBarp, 
April, 1914 


Howarp Cuapin, A.B., 
Exsor Morison, Litr.D., 
ALEXANDER SaMvuEL JR., 


Dedham, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 
San Marino, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Washington, D.C. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
Columbia, S. C. 
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October, 1914 
Oris Grant Hammonn,A.M., . . . Concord, N. H. 
Mito Mitton Quaire, Pa.D., . . Detroit, Mich. 
April, 1915 
LAWRENCE Waters JENKINS, A.B., . Salem, Mass. 
Rev. Henry Braprorp WasHBURN, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
October, 1915 
ALExaNpDER GrorGce McApiz, A.M., . Hampton, Va. 
October, 1916 
Soton Justus Buck, Px.D., . . . Washington, D.C. 
Rocers TurusTon, Px.B., Louisville, Ky. 
April, 1917 
Greorce Antuony GaskiLL, A.B.,. . Worcester, Mass. 


Joun THomas Lez, . .. . . . Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Epwarps Park, 8.T.D., Boston, Mass. 
Isaac Ranp Tuomas, . . . . . Ipswich, Mass. 
April, 1918 
Joun Woopsury, A.B., . . . Boston, Mass. 
October, 1918 
AtFrrReD LAWRENCE AIKEN, M.A., . New York, N. Y. 
Cuartes Knowues Bouton, A.B., . Shirley, Mass. 
Grorce Watson Coiz, L.H.D., . . Pasadena, Cal 
April, 1919 
James Auton James, Pu.D., . . . Evanston, Ill. 
ALFRED CLAGHORN Porrer, A.B., . Cambridge, Mass. 
Ropert Kenpatt SuHaw, A.B., . Worcester, Mass. 
October, 1919 


Rosert Dicces WIMBERLY Connor, LL.D., Washington, D.C. 
Isaac NewTon Stokes, L.H.D., New York, N. Y. 


October, 1920 


Gwinn Martuer, LL.D.,. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., . Cambridge, Mass. 
April, 1921 


ALLAN Forsss, A.B., Westwood, Mass. 
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October, 1921 


CHANDLER LL.B., 
Goopspzep, A.M.., 


April, 1922 


James Trustow Apams, Litt.D., 
Henry Ravup Waener, Litt.D., 


October, 1922 

Henry Wyckorr BELKNAP, 
Wituram Mason, L.H.D., . 
April, 1923 


GARDNER WELD ALLEN, M.D., 
Grorce IcHasop Rocxwoop, Ena.D., 


LAWRENCE CoOUNSELMAN WROTH, 


October, 1923 
Joun Batrerson Stetson, Jr., A.B., 
April, 1924 


Grorce Simpson Eppy, . 
Henry Crocker KitrrepGe, A.B., 
Joun Hitt Moraan, LL.D., 


Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Southport, Conn. 
San Marino, Cal. 


Salem, Mass. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 


Elkins Park, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
Concord, N. H. 
Farmington, Conn. 


KENNETH Murpock, Lirr.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


ALEXANDER JAMES WALL, 


October, 1924 


RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ADAMS, Pu.D., . 
Sumner Appueron, A.B., 
Atwoop, Pu.D., . 
Watiace Hues Carascart, L.H.D., 
ARCHIBALD HenpERSON, LL.D., 


Matt Jones, Litr.D., Newton Centre, Mass. 
New Haven,Conn. 
Washington, D.C. 


AnprREw Keoas, M.A., 
Girrorp Litt.D., 
DanreL Linco, LL.B., 

James ALEXANDER Rosertson, L.H.D., 
FraNKLIN Deano Roosevett, LL.D., . 
CLARANCE MacpoNnaLp WARNER, 


New York, N. Y. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Annapolis, Md. 


Washington, D. C. 


Boston, Mass. 
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April, 1925 
Brooxs Casor, 
Louis Henry Dretman, A.B., 
JoserH Grarron Minor, 


October, 1925 


GrorGe SuMNER Barron, A.B., 
Joun Stewart Bryan, LL.D., 


Marx Antony De WoLFEe Hows, Lrrr.D D., 


THoMAS BONAVENTURE LawteER, LL.D., 
Horace Avucustus Mosss, 

CHARLES ALPHEUS PLACE, 

Henry Sresert, A.M.., 


October, 1926 
Grorce Francis Boors, 
Atpus Caapin Hicerns, Ena.D., 
Bracary Moraan, EnG.D., 
Russe.u Sturcis Pang, . 
HERBERT JosEPH SPINDEN, Pu.D., 
Forrest WaLpo TaYLor, 
Joun Munro Wootsey, LL.D., 


April, 1927 
Sc.D., 
THoMAs JAMES Hoare, 
James HUNNEWELL, LL. B., 
GRENVILLE Kang, A.M., 
Harry 


October, 1927 


Evarts BEenJaMIn, 
Luxe Vincent Locxwoop, L.H.D., 


AsraHAM 8S. Rosenpacn, Px.D., 


April, 1928 
Joun Huston Finuzy, LL.D., 
Joun CLEMENT Firzparrick, Lirr.D., 
Evarts BouTe.tt Greens, Litt.D., 
JosepH ALLEN Skinner, L.H.D., 


Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Boylston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y 
Worcester, Mass 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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October, 1928 
Grorcs Crompton, A.B., 
LawrENce SHaw Mayo, A.M., . 
Rosert Lincoutn O’Brrgn, Litr.D., 
AIKEN WELLEs, M.A., 

October, 1929 
Rev. MaxweE Savaag, D.D., 
Henry Watson KEnt, Art.D., 

April, 1930 

Drxon Ryan Fox, L.H.D., 
Wituram Davis MItter, A.B., 
Joun How.anp Gisss Pett, A.B., . 
SrerHeN Puituirs, LL.B., 
Rosert Francis SeYBOut, Pu.D., . 


October, 1930 


EpWarRD TUCKERMAN Esty, LL.D., 
Raups Lesire Rusk, Pu.D., 


Sr. Georce Leakin Sroussat, Pu.D., . 


REGINALD WASHBURN, A.B., 
April, 1931 


FRaNK CuTrer DEERING, A.M., 
JoserH Henry M.S., 
Macey Srone, 

October, 1931 
James Owen Knauss, Pu.D., 
SrewarT MitcHeE Pu.D., 


Worcester, Mass. 


. West Newton, Mass. 


Dedham, Mass. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Wakefield, R. I. 


Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


Salem, Mass. 
Urbana, IIL 


Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Saco, Maine 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 


RoBertT WILLIAM Valin, A. B., Worcester, Mass. 


April, 1932 
Rev. GLENN Morsg, B.D., . 


EpwarpD ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 


Harry Twyrorp Peters, 
CHARLES TaYLor TaTMANn, LL.B., 


West Newbury, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Epwarp Larocque TINKER, D. Un. Paris, New York, N. Y. 


October, 1932 
Harvey Basser, Pu.D., 
Cart Lorus Brecker, Pu.D., 
SamvueE. Fiace Bemis, L.H.D., 


Myerstown, Pa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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April, 1933 


James Painney Baxter, 3rd, LL.D., . Williamstown, Mass. 


Moore Fvsss, Lirt.D., 
Harry LypEnBeErG, Litt.D., 


Tuomas WintHRoP Streeter, LL.B., 


October, 1933 


Irvine M.D., 
Wintsrop Hittyer Duncan, LL.B., 
Norman Morrison IsHam, A.M.., 
FRANcIs THOMPSON, . 


April, 1934 


FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., 
Joun Woopman Hiaerns, 

Dumas Matong, Lirt.D., 

GrorGE GREGERSON WOLKINS, 


October, 1934 
Howarkp CorRNING, 


April, 1935 
Rev. Henry Wiper Foorr, 8.T.D., 
Forsss, A.M., 
VALENTINE HoOLLINGsWworTH, A.B., . 
AINSwWoRTH Mezans, M.A., 
Freperic GersHoM MELCHER, 
Rev. EpGar LeGare PENNINGTON, . 


October, 1935 
Tuomas Barsour, Sc.D.,_ . 
HERMANN FREDERICK CuARER, A. B., 


April, 1936 


Parks Boyp, A.M., 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, LL.B., . 


LEFFINGWELL SPALpDING, A.M.., 


Foster Stearns, A.M., 


Andover, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. J. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wickford, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass 
Boston, Mass 


Salem, Mass. 


Belmont, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pomfret, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Miami, Fla. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. 
Hancock, N. H. 
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October, 1936 
Harper, A.M., 


Avueustus Prasopy Lorna, Jr., A.B., . 


James Duncan A.B., . 
Grorce Seymour, L.H.D., 
Greco Swem, Litr.D., 
Samuet MacKay Witson, LL.D., 


April, 1937 
Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., 
LeRoy Etwoop LL.D., 
Cuirrorp Kenyon Surpton, Pu.D., 
FrepERICK Woopwarp Litt.D., 


October, 1937 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON LL.B., 


OapEn CopMAN, 

THERON JOHNSON Damon, A. B., 
FRANK JOHNSON METCALF, 
Keyes DeWirr Mercatr, A.B., 
J. Hatt Pieasants, M.D., 


April, 1938 


Frenca, B.S., 
Henry HorNnBLOWER, 
Perry Miter, Pu.D., 
ALBERT Waite Rice, A.M., 
Lucius WILMERDING, 


October, 1938 
Frep TarRBELL LL.D., 


Dove.as SouTHALL FREEMAN, LL.D., . 


JosePH GAVIT, 

James BLaIne HEDGEs, Pu. D., 

JOHN HINSDALE SCHEIDE, 

Rev. Freperickx Lewis Weis, Tu. D., 


New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Topsfield, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Williamsburg, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Washington, D.C. 
New York, N.Y. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Paris, France 
Worcester, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newton, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Titusville, Pa. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
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CANADA 
April, 1910 
Woop, D.C.L., 
October, 1910 
Grores McKinnon Wrona, A.M., 


April, 1932 


COSTA RICA 
April, 1919 
ANASsTASIO ALFARO, 


CUBA 
October, 1922 
CARLOS DE LA TORRE, . 


FRANCE 
April, 1919 
Sermour Ricci, . 


October, 1925 
BERNARD Far, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
October, 1894 
Hon. Husert Hatt, Lirt.D., 


October, 1913 
LANGFORD OLIVER, 
April, 1925 
ALFRED WILLIAM POLLARD, Lirr.D., 


October, 1928 
Witu1am Hoipsworts, D.C.L., 


FOREIGN MEMBERS 


Quebec. 


Toronto. 


FrepErRIcK Howay, . New Westminster, B. C. 


San José. 


Havana. 


London. 


Weymouth. 


Wimbledon. 


Oxford. 
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MEXICO 

April, 1922 
Manvet Gamo, Pa.D., . 

April, 1925 
Rev. Marrano CuEvas, 


October, 1930 
Grorce Ropert Granam Conway, 


PERU 
October, 1920 
Jorce M. 


PORTUGAL 
October, 1906 
BERNARDINO MACHADO, . 


Mexico City. 


Mexico City. 


Mexico City. 


Lima. 


Lisbon. 
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RESIDENT MEMBERS 


ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED 


NAME 

James TrusLow Apams, Litt.D., . 
RANDOLPH GREENFIELD ADAMS, Px.D., 
ALFRED LAWRENCE AIKEN, M.A., 
GARDNER ALLEN, M.D., 


CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS, Lirrr.D., 


Wrtu1aM Sumner App.eton, A.B., 
Watiace AtTwoop, Pu.D., 
Tuomas Barsovr, Sc.D., 

GrorGE SuMNER Barton, A.B., 
Harvey Basser, Pu.D., 

CarLos Bates, A.M., 
JaMES Baxter, 3rd, LL.D., 
Cart Lotus Becker, Pu.D., 

Henry Wyrcxorr BELKNAP, 
SamMvueE. Fiace Bemis, L.H.D., . 
Evarts BEenJaMIn,. 

Hrram BrnonaM, Litt.D., 

GrorGE HuBBARD LL. D., 
Franz Boas, LL.D., 

CHARLES KNOWLES Bourow, A. B., 
Hersert EvGene Bourton, Pa. D., 
Grorce Francis Boots, 

JuLIAN Parks Boyp, A.M., 
FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, MS., 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS BricuaM, Lirt.D., 


Joun Stewart Bryan, LL.D., 
Soton Justus Buck, Pu.D., 


ALEXANDER HamittTon Butuock, LL.B., 


CHANDLER LL.B., 
Brooks Casor, 
Hues Carucart, L.H. D., 


RESIDENCB 
Southport, Conn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass: 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boylston, Mass. 
Myerstown, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Salem, Mass. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Shirley, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Howarp Mitiar A.B., 
Irvine Ciark, M.D., 
FREDERICK A.B., 
OapEN CopMAN, 

Grorce Watson Co.e, L. H. D., 


Providence, R. I. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Paris, France 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Rosert Diaces WIMBERLY Cowvon,L. bi D., Washington,D.C. 


Howarp CorNnInNG, 

Grores Crompton, A.B., 

THERON JOHNSON Damon, A.B., 
Frank Cotrer DerrinG,A.M., . 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, LL.B., . 
Louis Henry Dretman, A.B., 
Wintsrop Hittyer Duncan, LL.B., 
Earzez, Sc.D., 

GrorGce SImPpson 

EpwarpD TUCKERMAN Esty, LL. D., 
Max Farranp, L.H.D., 

Frep TARBELL FIELD, LLD., 

Joun Huston Finuey, LL.D., 

Joun CLEMENT Fitzpatrick, Litt.D., 
Rev. Henry Wiper Foor, 8.T.D., 
Autyn BaILey Fornzs, A. M., 


WoRTHINGTON CHAUNCEY Forp, LL.D., 


Drxon Ryan Fox, L.H.D., 


Dovetas SouTHALL Freeman, LL.D., . 


Frencna, B:S., 

CiaupE Moore Foss, Lrrr. D., 
Grorce ANTHONY GASKILL, A. B., 
GavItT, 

Evior Goopsrzzp, A. M., 
Evarts GREENE, Litt.D., 
Hovey GROSVENOR, LLD., 
Oris Grant Hammonp, A.M., 
Laturop Harper, A.M.., 
Atsert BusHNeLL Hart, LL.D., . 
Georct Henry Haynes, L.H.D., 
James Buarne Px.D., 
ARCHIBALD HenpErson, LL.D., 


Salem, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Saco, Maine 
Worcester, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
San Marino, Cal. 
Newton, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D.C. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Richmond, Va. 
Boston, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Concord, N. H. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Aupus Cuapin Hiaerns, Ene.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Joun WoopMan Hiaeins, . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
FrepERIcK Wess Hopes, 8c.D., . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
SaMUEL VERPLANCK HorrmMan, . . New York, N. Y. 
VALENTINE Houiinesworts, A.B.,. . Boston, Mass. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 20, 1938, 
AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


cee semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society was held at the Club of Odd 
Volumes, 77 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, April 20, 1938, at 10.45 o’clock. 

The President of the Society, Arthur Prentice Rugg, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

John McKinstry Merriam, George Parker Winship, 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, 
Arthur Prentice Rugg, Shepherd Knapp, Charles 
Henry Taylor, Herbert Edwin Lombard, Lawrence 
Waters Jenkins, Henry Bradford Washburn, John 
Woodbury, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, 
Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Gardner Weld Allen, Law- 
rence Counselman Wroth, William Sumner Appleton, 
Wallace Walter Atwood, Matt Bushnell Jones, Cla- 
rance Macdonald Warner, Aldus Chapin Higgins, 
George Crompton, Lemuel Aiken Welles, William 
Davis Miller, Stephen Willard Phillips, Robert William 
Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley Morse, Eben Francis 
Thompson, George Gregerson Wolkins, Allyn Bailey 
Forbes, Hermann Frederick Clarke, Augustus Pea- 
body Loring, Jr., James Duncan Phillips, LeRoy 
Elwood Kimball, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander 
Hamilton Bullock and Keyes DeWitt Metcalf. 

The President, Arthur P. Rugg, called the meeting 
to order and said that because of the absence of the 
Secretary, Mr. Gage, it was necessary to appoint a 
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Secretary pro-tem. It was voted to select Mr. Brigham 
as Secretary pro-tem, who read the call for the meet- 
ing. Upon motion duly made and seconded it was 
voted to dispense with the reading of the records of the 
last meeting. 

Mr. George P. Winship then presented the report of 
the Council to the Society and it was voted to accept 
the same and refer it to the Committee on Publications. 

The election of new members being in order, the 
Director announced the following recommendations 
for membership in the Society to fill vacancies: 

Hollis French, Boston, Mass. 

Henry Hornblower, Boston, Mass. 

Perry Miller, Cambridge, Mass. 

Albert White Rice, Worcester, Mass. 

Lucius Wilmerding, New York, N. Y. 

The President appointed Messrs. Morse, Welles and 
Wolkins a committee to distribute and collect ballots, 
who reported that all of the ballots were for the 
nominess and they were declared elected. 

Papers were then presented by LeRoy E. Kimball 
of New York, on “James Wilson of Vermont, Amer- 
ica’s First Globe Maker,”’ and by Robert W. G. Vail 
of Worcester, Mass., on ‘‘The American Sketchbooks 
of Charles Alexandre Lesueur,’”’ with slides. It was 
voted to refer the papers to the Committee on 
Publications. 

The Society was then invited to luncheon by Mr. 
John M. Merriam, the senior member of the Society, 
at the Club of Odd Volumes. 


CLARENCE S. BriGHAM, 
Secretary pro tem 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


[! IS a very good sign that the presentation of the 
Council Report at this meeting falls to a member of 
the Council who is not responsible for the routine 
administration of the affairs of the Society. This 
means, I think, that while its affairs may not be going 
altogether as we should like to have them, they have 
adjusted themselves for the time being to the changing 
and we hope temporary, political and economic condi- 
tions which have demoralized everything for more 
than a decade, even the settled routine of Antiquarian 
Hall. There are still plenty of things to worry about, 
but for the most part these now concern problems 
which need to be considered from a long range point of 
view, and the satisfactory discussion of them is likely 
to gain by postponing the presentation of them until 
the annual meeting. It should be noted, however, that 
the generous support of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York in making a grant of $4000 to the Society, 
has partially solved our financial problem for the 
current year. If it were not for such aid and for the 
occasional gifts from members and friends, we should 
have difficulty in continuing to acquire material and 
to make it of service to the many researchers who use 
this Library through visits and correspondence. 

While we are waiting for the world at large to decide 
how it will readjust itself under the pressure of its 
many anxieties, this is an opportune time to revert to 
a former custom, when the Council Report ordinarily 
dealt less with the worries of administration than has 
been necessary of late, and more with the spiritual or 
intellectual concerns which provide the basic reason 
for the existence of this Society and for bringing to- 
gether at its meetings men of scholarly tastes who 
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have an appreciation of the cultural ennoblement 
which may be derived from antiquarian pursuits. 
This will enable me to present two matters which have 
occupied the attention of the Society’s officers during 
recent months. 

This is the three hundredth year since the first 
printing establishment was set up in English America. 
The anniversary is significant for many reasons, not 
least because of the growth of the industry in the 
neighborhood where it had its humble beginnings. 
Realizing that there ought to be some suitable recog- 
nition of so notable an occasion, and that it should be 
directed by those who are best acquainted with all the 
circumstances connected with the introduction of 
printing into New England, an informal conference 
was held early in the year to decide what should be 
done. Unofficial representatives met with a number of 
other members of the Society who attended as repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, of Harvard and 
Brown Universities, the Club of Odd Volumes and the 
John Carter Brown Library. After canvassing various 
suggestions that had been proposed, it was agreed to 
undertake the preparation of a definitive bibliographi- 
cal catalogue of the output of the Cambridge press in 
the seventeenth century, from 1638 to 1692—after 
which year there was no more printing in that town, 
except during the seige of Boston, until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

As an essential preliminary step, a short-title check- 
list and tentative census of recorded copies is in process 
of compilation. This has progressed far enough to 
supply some figures which, while they will inevitably 
change by the time the list is ready for printing, 
the additions are not likely to affect their relative 
significance. 

The score sheet of the list! shows 406 titles, of which 
more than one-third, 139, are believed to have been 


1The figures have been corrected to July 1, 1938. 
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printed, although no copy of any of these can now be 
found. There is encouragement for a hope that some 
of these may come to light at some future day, in the 
fact that four of them have turned up within the pres- 
ent century. Two of these had been sought after 
diligently by three generations of students who knew 
a great deal about their publication but could not find 
a copy to examine until, in 1906, the first Massachu- 
setts Law Book came to light, to be followed in 1937 
by the trial issue of a book of the Bible in John Eliot’s 
Indian language. The other two were all but for- 
gotten, having long been regarded as hopelessly lost, 
until 1917, when one of them was spotted as it went 
through the hands of an alert auctioneer, to be fol- 
lowed in 1923 by another which passed unrecognized 
over the desk of the world’s most famous auction 
house into the pocket of a member of our Society. 

Of the 267 titles which are now to be seen, 977 
copies have been recorded, and in all probability 
enough more are tucked away in unsuspected deposi- 
taries to bring the number to an even thousand. More 
than half of the surviving titles, 138, are known from 
single copies. This figure raises the important question, 
of the number of pieces that were printed which have 
disappeared without leaving a trace of their former 
existence. If half of the surviving pieces of Cambridge 
printing are known from unique examples, and there 
are aS many more whose one-time existence can be 
predicated with considerable confidence, what are the 
probabilities concerning the amount of work that has 
disappeared? 

Figuring on the chances that a piece of early American 
printing has survived was taken out of the field of pure 
speculation by Dr. Rosenbach’s discovery of the Job 
Book of the firm of Franklin and Hall for the years 
1759 to 1765, now in the New York Public Library. 
In his “Colonial Printer’? Mr. Wroth examined the 
entries for the single year 1765 and compared them 
with the entries of William J. Campbell’s list of 
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Franklin imprints. He found that the number of 
known titles was in proportion to the pieces entered in 
the book, as one to 4.7. This proportion of roughly 
one to five is supported by a few scattered bills for 
official printing of a little later date found in the 
Connecticut and the Vermont archives. As always 
happens, any figures of this character need to be 
examined with care, and they usually call for explana- 
tions. This is particularly true of the Franklin and 
Hall data, partly because Franklin’s eminence in other 
respects resulted in anything bearing his name being 
preserved from a very early period. Another discon- 
certing complication was revealed by Mr. Wroth’s 
investigation. He found that in 1765 there were 74 
jobs entered on the book, and that Campbell listed 
19 titles, but that more than half of Campbell’s titles 
could not be found in the Job Book. Moreover, he 
reported that there is evidence for four more pieces of 
printing done in that year which are not to be found in 
the Job Book nor in Campbell. This leaves only nine 
of the 74 Job Book entries, one in eight, still to be 
seen. For the period from 1760 to 1765, 321 Job Book 
entries were supplemented by 65 recorded elsewhere. 

The whereabouts of copies of the early Cambridge 
books is another matter of importance to anyone who 
thinks of investigating the beginnings of New England 
printing. Of the 267 titles entered from existing 
examples, this Society has very nearly half, 124, in 
Antiquarian Hall at Worcester. There are, properly, 
more of them in or nearby Boston, but no other 
library can show as many under one roof. The Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society is the nearest rival, with 98; 
Harvard, between the College Library and the Law 
School, possesses 72; the Boston Public Library, 69; 
the Boston Athenaeum, 29; the Massachusetts State 
Library and Archives, 15; and the Congregational 
Society, 12. Rival collections further away are the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Museum in 
Southern California, which has 64, of which 11 are 
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not to be seen anywhere else; The New York Public 
Library has 63, 8 of which are unique. The Library of 
Congress has 45, with 3 of them recorded nowhere else; 
the John Carter Brown Library, 44, 1 unique; the 
Yale library 14, 3 unique; the Library Company of 
Philadelphia 7, with 8 more in other local libraries; 
and Hartford libraries 9, 2 of them nowhere else. The 
British Museum has 19, its 3 unique examples supple- 
mented by 2 more elsewhere in London. The Bodleian 
Library at Oxford has 13, 1 of them unique; the 
Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, 11, 5 of these other- 
wise unknown; and Edinburgh 4, 2 of these nowhere 
else. Four private collectors in America possess 
respectively 27, 20, 17, and 11. Harvard outranks 
all the others in the possession of unique copies, with 
35, this Society coming second with 24. The Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society has 18; the State Archives 
7; the Athenaeum Library and the Congregational 
Society 3 each; and the Boston Public Library 2. 

There are, omitting entries wrongly but commonly 
ascribed to Cambridge, nearly 400 entries for the 
55 years that this press was at work. These figures 
give a misleading average, for the printers were handi- 
capped during the first ten and the last fifteen years. 
In 1674, one of the Cambridge printers moved to 
Boston, where he hired a shop of his own and set up as 
a commercial printer with type, press and paper that 
belonged to himself, under normal industrial condi- 
tions, which had not existed at any time in the college 
town. Thereafter, the Boston establishment began to 
get the larger share of the ordinary printing business, 
and it secured more slowly a part of the official work. 
The Cambridge list, which shows 183 entries for the 
years 1661-1675, has only 83 for the last fifteen years 
of its existence. 

An examination of these titles does not substantiate 
the prevailing opinion that the New Englanders of the 
seventeenth century concentrated their attention upon 
religion. Throughout the whole period of the Cam- 
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bridge press, the printers had two regular annual 
fixtures. The second book produced was an almanack, 
and each succeeding year as the days began to lengthen 
this necessity for every farmstead and waterfront 
counting house, the printer’s surest “‘money-crop,”’ 
was put in hand. It is unbelievable that there were not 
54 printed at Cambridge, although only 37 of them 
can now be found, in spite of the fact that the habit of 
preserving this useful reminder of what happened in 
previous seasons, goes back to early days. For these 
37 years, 43 copies are recorded. 

The other annual fixture came early in July or later 
in August, when the college celebrated its Commence- 
ment, provided there were students to come up for the 
first or second degree. The regular proceedings called 
for a large sheet, printed on one side, giving the pro- 
gramme or titles of the theses which the candidates for 
the first or bachelor’s degree were presumed to be 
prepared to discuss. There were 47 Commencements 
for which Theses were undoubtedly printed, from 1642 
to 1692, and of these 10 have survived, all but two and 
a half of them in single copies. 

The candidates for the Bachelor’s degree were pre- 
sented at the exercises in the forenoon, after which the 
assembly adjourned for luncheon and for the jollity 
traditionally associated with the occasion. In the 
afternoon, those who desired to do so, reassembled for 
the granting of the Master’s degree to those graduates 
of three years before who applied for it. The pro- 
gramme for the afternoon session consisted of a short 
list of Quaestiones, printed on a quarto sheet, one- 
fourth the size of that required for the Theses. There 
were only 41 Commencements at which candidates 
appeared for the second degree, and by some chance 
27 of these have been preserved, each one unique and 
all, except two at Glasgow, in Harvard’s archives. The 
file of Quaestiones is responsible for Harvard’s pre- 
eminence among the possessors of unique Cambridge 
imprints. 
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The college supplied the press with another group of 
entries in the list, which are even smaller and more 
uniform in appearance than the Quaestiones, but 
which have a puzzling interest as great as anything 
else that came out of that printing shop. These are 
the fourteen book labels that have been found, all but 
two of which have the name of a Harvard student and 
a date when he was in college. The other two are an 
unidentified Samuel Thompson of 1688, and Steven 
Day, dated 1642. There is a second copy of five of 
these, and three copies of one. It is unlikely that these 
were the only students who had labels printed, for it 
must have been a prevalent fashion, which lasted into 
the early decades of the next century. 

The first thing printed at Cambridge was the Free- 
man’s Oath, which is supposed to have been printed for 
use in getting the signatures of persons admitted to 
citizenship, to which this oath was a prerequisite. 
Except for a broadside giving the Capital Laws, 
printed in 1643, there is no evidence that anything 
more was done for the government until 1646, pre- 
sumably because it was a period of severe financial 
depression. In 1644, the General Court gave the printer 
permission to print the Election Sermon and also the 
Artillery Sermon of that year, but said nothing about 
paying for them, so that it is quite likely that he did 
not take advantage of the authorization. The General 
Laws issued in 1648 was the first large work under- 
taken by the press. In 1650, the laws passed at the 
session of that year were ordered to be printed, and in 
1654 another supplement was ordered. A new compila- 
tion of the General Laws became necessary in 1660, 
and after this, the printer was called upon regularly, 
at the close of each session of the Court, to provide 
promptly a supplement bringing the legislation up to 
date. It had also already become a regular practice to 
have proclamations and other official communications 
which were to be distributed to the several towns, 
put into print as broadsides. All of these ought to 
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have been kept with the archives, and many were, but 
it seems likely that there were more of them than the 
24 that are listed, all but three either unique or 
unknown. 

Closely akin to the Fast Day and Thanksgiving 
Proclamations, belonging in the same classification, 
are the sermons delivered at the invitation of the 
members of the General Court and of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, upon the day of their 
annual elections of officers. Delivered by a clergyman 
from a pulpit, the selection of the speaker was influ- 
enced more often than not by mundane considerations, 
and the listeners were men who made no attempt to 
turn their attention to any other world than that about 
them. Beginning in 1634, in an effort to influence the 
election of that year, the succession from 1636 was 
almost uninterrupted, and after 1660 most of them are 
known to have been printed, although only 11 of the 
Election sermons and 6 before the Artillery Company 
can be assigned to the Cambridge press. They were 
usually published for distribution, at the expense of a 
friend of the author or of the organization, with the 
result that they were apt to be preserved by the 
recipients, and are now less rare than many of the 
contemporary issues. 

The first real book to come from the press was a 
versified, rather than metrical, version of the Psalms. 
But before placing this with works of religion, one 
would like to make sure that the reason for making and 
printing this New England translation was not a de- 
termination to wean the church-goers from anything 
that might remind them of the Book of Common Pray- 
er and the liturgy with which they had been familiar. 

Versifying came easily to many of the early New 
Englanders, and the chance that preserved a consider- 
able portion of their efforts, illustrates the uncertain- 
ties which the student of such a subject is likely to 
encounter. In England, the commonest subject to 
arouse the muse was death, when it took away some- 
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one of public or private consequence. This was equally 
true of the Englishmen who came to America, but how 
true was not suspected until Worthington C. Ford 
recognized that the verses printed with the biographi- 
cal sketches in Thomas Morton’s “New Englands 
Memorial,’ were almost certainly copied from broad- 
side elegiac tributes, such as are frequently met with in 
English collections. Only four of these original elegies 
are preserved, but the text is usually in Morton, of 
the 16 which appear in the list. 

There is evidence for only two schoolbooks, a 
spelling book of about 1643 and a primer of 1668. Un- 
doubtedly others were printed, but it is also probable 
that the London printers could supply the Boston 
market at prices with which the local printers could 
not compete. There are, however, six Shorter Cat- 
echisms that survive, and as this was an integral part 
of the familiar New England Primer, it may be that 
these separate catechisms were in demand as much for 
use in teaching to read, as religious manuals. 

Leaving aside the missionary publications in what 
was supposed to be the language of the neighboring 
natives, there are listed 52 titles which are distinctly 
religious in their content. Of these, 24 are sermons 
without an obvious mundane purpose. Half as many 
more are longer Catechisms or works of a general 
religious character. The others are controversial, 
seven of them devoted to troubles inherited from the 
old world, the Quakers, Baptism, and the like, and 
eight were inspired by internal schismatic disputes, 
which it may or may not be proper to consider as 
religious. 

The other subject which stands out prominently 
amid the Society’s daily routine of the past six months 
is a bulky gift which tempts one to disregard the gift- 
horse adage. It is an addition to the Society’s po- 
sessions which will acquire value only through the 
expenditure of a great deal of time-consuming energy 
and the application of a high degree of experience, of 
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expert skill, and of painfully acquired knowledge. It 
is a gift which arrived in eleven large packing cases 
containing the unsalable residuum of the accumula- 
tions of a lifetime on the shelves of an old bookseller’s 
office. It was what was left after another bookseller 
and then an auctioneer had combed it through in 
search for anything that seemed to be worth the 
trouble of trying to find a purchaser. 

Three comments are called for, before jumping to 
any conclusions from these premises. Book auctioneer- 
ing has been developed of late years to a point where an 
item has to sell for $20 or more, before it is worth the 
trouble and cost of cataloguing. Furthermore, taking 
into consideration the contents of the Society’s library, 
the foundation of its reputation rests largely upon the 
possession of stray newspapers and pamphlets from 
places that scarcely anyone nowadays has heard about. 
It is the sweepings from dusty attics which supplied 
many of the titles, often unrecorded elsewhere, 
which place this Society first in the number of its 
Cambridge imprints. Moreover, and chiefly, the book- 
seller to whom the Society thus becomes the residuary 
legatee was P. K. Foley. 

Nobody who has sat before Mr. Foley’s ancient 
desk, looking down into Hamilton Place, or letting 
eyes roam along the dusty shelves packed deep with 
the accumulations of a lifetime, will fail to appreciate 
the eagerness with which Mr. Vail delved into those 
packing cases, or the cautious hesitancy with which he 
has scanned each tattered fragment in search of the 
unobtrusive peculiarity which had led “‘P. K.” to put 
it away on his shelves. Boston has never had a book- 
seller with a keener flair for the unsuspected individ- 
uality of apparently commonplace pamphlets, nor one 
better informed and more sympathetic to all their 
bibliographical idiosyncracies. He possessed the 
temperamental qualities which make the Irish uni- 
versity men the most finished scholars in the world. 
Had he chosen, he might have become a famous 
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bibliographer; he created a new field for American 
collectors and developed it until it was overrun by 
those who fattened on his leavings. He supplied his 
followers with a guide book which imperviously with- 
stood the assaults of successive generations of bookish 
researchers. Then he let it go at that. He was happier 
dreaming at his desk overlooking the hurrying crowd 
in the street below, or now and then picking up his hat 
to go out for a chat with some favored customer whose 
friendship he valued regardless of business dealings, 
more often than not with something in his pocket that 
neither of them had expected ever to handle. 

I am not venturing to forestall the satisfaction which 
Mr. Vail will have in telling, in the report which we 
look forward to reading six months hence, of what he is 
finding in those Foley packing cases. As a member of 
the Council, the count of the accessions interests me 
less than the evidence which is behind this gift, of the 
high opinion of this Society, of carefully considered 
approval of the way in which it has been and is being 
run, held by two men who have known it intimately 
for many years, who have had countless opportunities 
to watch its growth, and who would not have sent 
these packing cases to Worcester if they had not 
believed that everything, to the most pitiful-seeming 
cripple and invalid, would be treated sympathetically 
and understandingly, to be preserved conscientiously 
and respectfully, with the broadest outlook for possi- 
bilities of ultimate future usefulness. Arthur Swann of 
the auction company and Andrew McCance would 
have done only what they were certain would have met 
with Mr. Foley’s approval. When they decided to send 
these books to the Society’s library, they paid it a com- 
pliment which is to my thinking more significant than 
any other that it has received within my recollection. 

The Council regrets to report the following deaths of 
members since the October meeting: 

Howard E. Coffin, an engineer with a wide cultural 
outlook who left his impress on modern transportation, 
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died November 21, 1937; Wilberforce Eames, a self- 
taught student of books who demonstrated that books 
can be studied scientifically, died December 6, 1937; 
Francis R. Hart, a man of affairs who demonstrated 
that familiarity with the world of affairs is an admir- 
able preparation for interpretative scholarship, died 
January 18, 1938; Chester N. Greenough, who proved 
that the academic life need not blunt the sympathetic 
understanding of the commonplaces of everyday life, 
died February 26, 1938. Also the deaths of William 
Thomas of SanFrancisco on October 18, 1936, and the 
deaths of three foreign members—Sir Charles Harding 
Firth of Oxford, England on February 19, 1936, 
Arthur George Doughty, Canadian archivist, of 
Ottawa, on December 1, 1936, and Frank Cundall, 
secretary of the Institute of Jamaica, on November 15, 
1937—are here recorded, not having been noted in 
previous reports. Mr. Thomas was the great-grandson 
of Isaiah Thomas, founder of the Society. Extended 
biographical notices of these resident members will 
appear in the printed Proceedings of this Society. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


HOWARD EARLE COFFIN 


Howard Earle Coffin died at Sea Island, Georgia, 
November 21, 1937. A descendant of Tristram Coffin 
of Nantucket, he was born on a farm near West Milton, 
Ohio, September 6, 1873, the son of Julius V. and 
Sarah E. (Jones) Coffin. After a public school educa- 
tion, he entered the engineering department of the 
University of Michigan in 1893. Here, he studied 
engineering for three years, left because of the neces- 
sity of earning a living, but returned to the University 
in 1900 for two more years of study. He was presented 
with his degree of M.E. in 1911, as of 1903. During 
all these years he had experimented with automobiles. 
He had built his own gasoline-powered car in 1897 and 
the following year had built one of the earliest cars 
driven by steam. In 1902 he joined the engineering 
staff of the Olds Motor Works at Detroit. In 1905 he 
aided in establishing the Thomas-Detroit Company 
which became the Chalmers Detroit Motor Company, 
and in 1909 with his associates founded the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, making it one of the largest 
companies in the automobile industry. During the 
World War he attained high position in consolidating 
the engineering interests of the country, being a mem- 
ber of the Naval Consulting Board, chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations, and chairman of 
the Aircraft Production Board. He was the head of 
the National Air Transport Company from 1925 to 
1930. 

In later life, after he had retired from active partici- 
pation in business, he devoted much time to the 
development of real estate on the coast of Georgia. He 
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bought Sapeloe Island, an extensive tract eleven miles 
long and four miles broad, and built there a modern 
Spanish home, where he entertained many notable 
guests, including President Coolidge, President Hoover 
and Colonel Lindbergh. It was on a visit to his house 
in 1929 that President Coolidge had his portrait 
painted by Salisbury. After the death of his wife, he 
developed in 1934 a fine residential property on Sea 
Island in Brunswick Bay. He also became actively 
concerned in business again through his attempt to 
establish the cotton industry on a firm footing, and 
was one of the founders of Southeastern Cottons, a 
dominant corporation in the textile field. Mr. Coffin 
married Matilda V. Allen of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
October 30, 1907, and after her death on February 26, 
1932, he married Gladys Baker of New York, daughter 
of A. Herbert Baker, who survived him. He had no 
children. 

Mr. Coffin received the honorary degrees of Eng.D. 
from Michigan in 1917, LL.D. from Mercer Uni- 
versity in 1929, and Sc.D. from Georgia School of 
Technology in 1931. Although not a man of cultural 
aspirations, he was interested in scholarship and his- 
torical research. It was due to the suggestion of his 
friend Mr. Coolidge, then President of this Society, 
that he was elected a member of the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1931. He visited the Library with 
Mr. Coolidge in the summer of that year, and there- 


after manifested much interest in the Society. 
C. S. B. 


WILBERFORCE EAMES 


When the day’s work brings to light a new piece of 
bibliographical information or a hitherto unknown 
seventeenth century imprint, I think at once: “How 
delighted Mr. Eames will be when I send this find to 
him,” and then I remember—and the new discovery 
loses much of its charm, for the most distinguished of 
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all American bibliographers has made his last collation 
and those who sat at his feet have lost their greatest 
teacher and most understanding friend. I like to re- 
member the shy, half-quizzical smile with which he 
greeted the friends who came to his office at the New 
York Public Library and the gleam in his blue eyes as 
he examined a treasured volume submitted to the 
library and perhaps said: ‘‘We must buy this important 
book, for American scholars need it. The only other 
copy is in the Strahov Monastery at Prague and 
lacks the folded plate and the last four pages of the 
appendix.” 

An editorial in the New York Herald-Tribune paid 
him this tribute: ‘It probably is not too much to say 
of Dr. Wilberforce Eames, as some of his admirers did, 
that he was the best educated man in America and one 
of the four or five best educated men in the world.” 
Though Mr. Eames would have denied that he merited 
such praise, it was not far from the truth. He was a 
Renaissance scholar in our modern world, for his learn- 
ing embraced something of all human knowledge. He 
is remembered as an outstanding authority upon the 
literature of American history because his daily work 
was chiefly within this field, but Mr. Eames was as 
familiar with the Gutenberg Bible as with the Eliot 
Indian Bible which, now that he is dead, no one can 
read. He knew obscure native African languages and 
it was not uncommon to find him enjoying the news of 
the day from the pages of a Chinese newspaper. In 
fact, he read with ease all of the usual and many of the 
unusual languages of the earth. One evening a lady 
came to the reference desk of the library and said: 
“T am planning to give a party for thirty guests and 
wish to have this simple phrase written in a different 
language on the place card of each. My friends and I 
have filled in the half dozen easy and obvious languages. 
Is there anyone here who can help me with the others?” 
I took her to Mr. Eames who smilingly agreed to help 
her out. Pen in hand, he tackled the formidable pile 
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of place cards and in a few moments had written out 
the phrase on each, in Chinese, Japanese, Sanscrit, 
Eskimo, Natick Indian and other primitive dialects 
as well as in the more familiar languages of Europe. 
On the back of each card he noted, in his clear and 
precise hand, the language in which it was written, 
handed the cards back to their owner with a smile and 
returned to his studies. Not many knew how Mr. 
Eames spent his holidays and few would have guessed 
that he might be found at the New York Historical 
Society classifying and translating their collection of 
Assyrian and Babylonian tablets or that he had at his 
Brooklyn home the largest private library of these 
cuneiform inscriptions in America. 

As Mr. Eames travelled in his reading from country 
to country and from continent to continent, he learned 
the languages of the far corners of the world so that he 
might read their literatures. He liked to own the books 
he read and so his library grew, but only after he had 
finished a volume did he write his name on the upper 
corner of its fly leaf, for he felt that he could not really 
claim it as his own until he knew its contents. But 
after he had read the book through and had made his 
notes from it, the volume lost interest for him unless 
it was a reference work which he would need to consult 
again. If Mr. Eames had kept his library together it 
would probably be the largest and most scholarly 
private library in America today. But his modest 
Brooklyn home would eventually become crowded to 
the door and he would sell twenty thousand volumes at 
auction or a few thousand specialized works to form 
the foundation of a new collection in some library or 
university and so make room for his current accessions. 
In this way he disposed of one library after another 
although he never forgot what he had learned from the 
books that were gone. He finally left a house full of his 
most treasured tracts and folios and his priceless life- 
time’s accumulation of historical and bibliographical 
notes to the library which he had served so long and 
so well. 
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Although Mr. Eames never left his own country, his 
acquaintance with scholars was world wide. Those in 
America came to him, those abroad wrote to him and 
all of them were in his debt for painstaking assistance 
cheerfully given. He was too busy helping others and 
’ adding to his own store of knowledge to publish more 
than a couple of dozen titles under his own name but 
hundreds of prefaces in other men’s books pay elo- 
quent tribute to the assistance he gave to the scholarly 
world. The unskilled novice from the library school, 
still damp behind his bibliographical ears, the un- 
kemp East Side book peddler seeking information 
which would enhance the value of a recent find, the 
wealthy collector inquiring into the intricacies of 
states and issues or the historian in search of a lost 
rare edition, all found the same modest, patient, half 
humorous welcome, and all went away with their 
problems solved. Always ready to drop his own im- 
portant work to help another, his knowledge was 
exact and complete and if his visitor found a book 
which Mr. Eames had never seen, he could be sure 
that he had a treasure rarer than those “unknown to 
Lowndes.”’ 

The Honorable Al Smith and Wilberforce Eames 
had one thing in common, in addition to their sense of 
humor and their honorary degrees from Harvard, and 
that was their lack of formal education. But one had a 
genius for government and the other for historical 
research and no lack of schooling could keep them from 
becoming eminent in their chosen fields. If Al could 
refer to the Fulton Fish Market as his university, so 
Mr. Eames might have said that his alma mater was 
Gillespie’s bookstore in Brooklyn for there his real 
education began. 

Wilberforce Eames was the only surviving child of a 
Yankee schoolteacher whose paternal great-grand- 
father had fought at Lexington. When Mr. Eames 
was born, on October 12, 1855, his family was living 
in Newark, New Jersey, but they soon moved to 
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Brooklyn, New York, where he lived in frugal content- 
ment among his books the rest of his long and useful 
life. His formal schooling ended at the age of thirteen 
when he went to work, first as a printer’s devil, then 
as a postal clerk and mail carrier and finally, in 1873, 
as a clerk in Edward R. Gillespie’s bookstore. Here, 
he began his ‘“‘university course” at the age when more 
favored but less talented youths were entering Har- 
vard. He graduated from one bookstore to another, 
learning much from the books in his care and from the 
scholars and collectors whom he met. He served as a 
book peddler at Methodist camp meetings, compiled 
catalogs for store and auction sales and waited on 
customers who were not slow to notice the remarkable 
knowledge of this modest young bookman. 

After a dozen years in the book trade, Mr. Eames 
was discovered by Dr. George H. Moore, head of the 
Lenox Library, who carried him off to become his 
personal assistant. When Mr. Moore died in 1892, 
Mr. Eames became Assistant Librarian and was pro- 
moted to the librarianship in 1893. Here he worked 
happily at the great task of organizing the magnificent 
private library of Americana and incunabula collected 
by James Lenox into a modern public reference library 
for scholars. The collection grew rapidly under his 
skilled direction and became famous among historical 
students the world over. In 1911, the Lenox Library 
was joined to the older Astor Library and the Tilden 
Trust to form the present New York Public Library 
and Mr. Eames, now installed in the new building at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street, 
became the chief of the American History Division 
which included the library’s collections of rare books, 
maps and manuscripts. Wishing to be relieved of 
administrative duties, the post of Bibliographer was 
created for him in 1916. In this position he spent the 
last 21 years of his life, giving daily assistance to 
scholars and to his library. He seldom ventured very 
far afield, though he paid weekly visits to the New 
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York Historical Society and frequently dropped in on 
his old friend Lathrop C. Harper across the street or 
spent an hour in the sumptuous office of Dr. A. 8. W. 
Rosenbach up by St. Patrick’s. Once a year he spent 
a day at the John Carter Brown Library at Provi- 
dence, and occasionally was lured a few miles away 
from Manhattan to visit the private library of Thomas 
W. Streeter or some other collector friend. It was 
fitting that his last scholarly enterprise was the pre- 
paring of a catalogue of the library of the late Herschel 
V. Jones, the greatest collection of Americana still in 
private hands. This he had just finished, with the 
introduction partially completed when, on December 
6, 1937, the word ‘Finis’ was added to the final 
chapter of his useful life. 

Few people thought of Mr. Eames as a lover of the 
out-of-doors but L. Nelson Nichols or Henry F. 
DePuy, if he were alive, could tell of happy days on 
fishing trips or on long hikes through rain or shine 
along the rugged trails of the Adirondacks, with nights 
of bookish conversation around the camp fire. From 
these summer vacations in the woods and mountains, 
Mr. Eames brought back hundreds of beautiful photo- 
graphs which, neatly labeled, fill many albums in testi- 
mony of his love of nature and of the simple joys of 
lake and hill and sky. 

Though a bachelor, living alone among his books, 
Mr. Eames was a great lover of children. For years, 
the youngsters of his neighborhood in Brooklyn 
counted him their staunch and understanding friend. 
He often gave them apples and pennies when they 
called to see him, for they were always welcome, and 
some of them, years later, loyally followed him to his 
final resting place in Evergreen Cemetery in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Eames’ most important scholarly publication 
was his continuation of Joseph Sabin’s “Dictionary of 
Books Relating to America,” the most ambitious and 
the most useful aid to the study of Americana ever 
attempted. This great work had been begun by a 
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learned bookseller in 1867 and he had completed the 
alphabet as far as “Pennsylvania”? when he died in 
1881. Mr. Eames, with no thought of reward other than 
the knowledge he would gain in the process, volun- 
teered to continue the work. This he did single handed 
until he was forced by pressure of his library duties to 
set the task aside in 1892 while working on the 
“Smiths.” In 1927, he took up the work where he had 
left it 35 years before. Three years later, the principal 
burden of editing the dictionary was shifted to younger 
shoulders, though Mr. Eames’ invaluable advice aided 
the project to the end and he was entirely responsible 
for the section devoted to Vespuccius. The task was 
finally finished in 29 volumes in 1936 and Mr. Eames 
had the satisfaction of signing the preface to the last 
volume. Many of the intricate bibliographical studies 
which Mr. Eames contributed to this work could never 
have been completed without his vast knowledge, his 
painstaking and exact scholarship. These include his 
descriptions of the various editions of the Bay Psalm 
Book, Ptolemy, Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain John 
Smith and Vespuccius. His other notable bibliographi- 
cal works include his study of John Eliot’s translations 
into the Natick Indian language, and two important 
papers which he prepared for this Society: ‘‘Early New 
England Catechisms,’’ 1897, and a study of the pub- 
lications of Benjamin Franklin’s interesting nephew: 
“The Antigua Press and Benjamin Mecom,” 1928. 
The American Antiquarian Society takes great pride 
in the fact that it was the first learned body to recog- 
nize Mr. Eames’ abilities in his chosen field. On the 
recommendation of Dr. Samuel A. Green, Librarian 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, he was 
elected to membership in our Society in April, 1893, 
just after he had become Assistant Librarian of the 
Lenox Library. At the time of his death he was the 
second senior member of the society. He was a member 
of many other learned societies here and abroad. Per- 
haps no honor ever made him happier than when he 
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was given the gold medal of the Bibliographical Society 
of England, for he was the first American to receive 
this award. He was also given the gold medal of the 
New York Historical Society and on the same occasion 
his oil portrait, painted for the Society by Dewitt M. 
Lockman in 1931 (by far his finest portrait), was un- 
veiled. He was one of the founders of the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America and its librarian from 1905 to 
1909, a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, an Honorary Officer of the Academie d’In- 
struction Publique des Beaux Arts et des Cultes of the 
French Republic and an honorary member of the 
Grolier Club, to name only a few of his distinctions. 
He was the recipient of three honorary degrees: the 
M.A. of Harvard in 1896, the LL.D. of Michigan and 
the Litt.D. of Brown in 1924. R. W. G. V. 


CHESTER NOYES GREENOUGH 


Chester Noyes Greenough, son of William Smith 
and Elizabeth Macfarland (Noyes) Greenough, was 
born at Wakefield, Massachusetts, June 29, 1874, and 
died at his home in Belmont, February 26, 1938. After 
courses in the Wakefield public schools, he entered 
Harvard, from which he was graduated with the 
degree of A.B. in 1898, followed by A.M. in 1899 and 
Ph.D. in 1904. He served as instructor in English at 
Harvard until 1907 when he was elected professor of 
English at the University of Illinois. Here he remained 
until 1910, when he returned to Harvard as assistant 
professor of English, to become full professor five years 
later. In 1919, he assumed the post of acting dean of 
the college, and two years later was appointed dean, 
thus to serve until 1927. As professor of English A, the 
required course for Harvard freshman, and as dean, 
he was known to thousands of students and alumni, 
inspiring in them a spirit of friendliness, a respect for 
his quality of decision and an admiration for his 
genius in organization. He was active in the develop- 
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ment of the Harvard house plan, and in 1930 was 
appointed master of the first of the dormitories, 
Dunster House, which position he held until 1934. 
His primary contribution to the house plan was his 
advice that each house should be built around its 
library, with the result that the library at Dunster 
was a monument to his foresight. 

Professor Greenough’s printed contributions in the 
field of literature were varied and valuable. With 
collaborators he brought out ‘‘Specimens of Prose 
Composition” in 1907 and “English Composition” in 
1917, the latter republished in 1932 as “Writing Well.” 
An authority on Addison, Steele, Dryden and Pope, 
he wrote or lectured on these authors and in 1905 was 
co-editor of “Selections from the Writings of Joseph 
Addison.” One of the earliest teachers in the separate 
field of American literature, he joined with Barrett 
Wendell in 1904 in bringing out in condensed form ‘‘A 
History of Literature in America.”’ His greatest under- 
taking was a Bibliography of English and American 
Prose Fiction from 1470 to 1832, a project upon which 
he had worked for many years and which at the time 
of his death had grown to nearly two hundred thousand 
titles. The catalog, which is on cards, deposited in the 
Treasure Room of the Harvard Library, is divided into 
three sections—authors, titles, and subjects, and any 
fiction in the English language, wherever printed, is 
included. In no bibliographical venture are the titles of 
American fiction so comprehensively represented. If 
such a work could be published, it would be of in- 
calculable value to scholars. 

Mr. Greenough married, August 10, 1907, Marietta 
McPherson of Marshfield, who died September 11, 
1925. On June 13, 1931 he married Mrs. Ruth Horn- 
blower Atkins, who with five sten-children survived 
him. 

He was a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, to 
each of which he occasionally contributed papers. He 
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was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1927 and contributed to its Proceedings in 1935 a 
paper on ‘‘New England Almanacs and the American 
Revolution.”” He was a constant correspondent with 
the Library and a frequent visitor, especially during 
later years when he was working on his Bibliography 
of Prose Fiction. His friendliness and his warm appre- 
ciation of aid made the members of the Library staff 


always eager to help him in his researches. 
Cc. 8. B 


FRANCIS RUSSELL HART 


Francis Russell Hart, a member of the Council of 
this Society, died at his Boston home, January 18, 
1938. He was born at New Bedford, the son of Thomas 
Mandell and Sarah Davis (Watson) Hart, January 16, 
1868. Upon finishing his schooling at the Friends 
Academy in New Bedford, he entered the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In 1889, he left 
college to embark upon an engineering career in the 
West Indies, acting first for the Massachusetts Electri- 
cal Engineering Company and the Boston Fruit 
Company in Jamaica. He soon became interested in 
the financial as well as the technical aspects of railway 
building, and in 1891 became general manager of the 
Cartagena-Magdalena Railway in Colombia. He was 
elected president of this railway in 1893 and retained 
the office until 1906. From 1908 to 1919, he was in the 
consular service in Colombia, first as vice-consul and 
then as consul. Much of his time was spent in Boston, 
where he formed connections with many financial and 
commercial organizations. He became vice-president 
of the Old Colony Trust Company in 1896, and in 
1908, vice-chairman of the board of directors, which 
position he held until 1934. He was a director of vari- 
ous railroads, steamship companies and commercial 
corporations, his leading interest being in the United 
Fruit Company, of which he was made a director in 
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1901 and president in 1933. He was actively connected 
with the corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, having been elected a member of that 
body in 1907. 

Mr. Hart was profoundly interested in the history 
of the West Indies and the Caribbean. He gathered 
historical information wherever he lived in the tropics 
and followed up his studies by research in English and 
American archives. During these years of active 
business life, he found time to publish four books: 
“Personal Reminiscences of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Spanish Main,” 1914; “Admirals of the Caribbean,” 
1922; Disaster of Darien,’”’ 1929; and ‘“‘The Siege 
of Havana,” 1931; and to write papers for the various 
historical societies with which he was connected. His 
knowledge of conditions in the West Indies and the 
northern coast of South America was comprehensive, 
as many of his friends found who travelled to those 
regions with his helpful advice. He married, June 4, 
1896, Helen Bronson Hobbey, of Northampton, by 
whom he was survived with three children. 

Due to his interest in historical research, Mr. Hart 
was a member of several learned societies—the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Imperial Institute of 
London, the American Geographical Society and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from Tufts College in 
1935. Of the several historical and social organizations 
to which he belonged in Boston, he gave the most 
time to the Club of Odd Volumes, where he was a wel- 
come participant at the meetings and served as 
President in 1921-1923. Because of his long friend- 
ship with Frank B. Bemis, he was chosen a trustee of 
the Bemis Library, serving with Mr. John Woodbury 
in that office until his death. In the latter part of his 
life his primary interest was in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, to which he had been elected in 
1920. He read occasional papers at the meetings, 
served for many years on the finance committee and 
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filled successively the offices of member of the council, 
corresponding secretary, and finally president, to 
which position he was elected in 1937. He had a 
remarkable organizing ability and had he lived, 
would undoubtedly have aided in placing the Society 
on a more firm financial foundation. Of the American 
Antiquarian Society he was made a member in 1922, 
and elected to the Council in 1933. He aided the 
Society frequently with his interest and advice, and 
entertained the members on two occasions at his 
house in Boston, social meetings which long will be 
remembered by those members who were present. 
C. 8. B. 


WILLIAM THOMAS 


William Thomas, of San Francisco, died in that 
city, October 18, 1936. He was born at Worcester, 
September 5, 1853, the son of Benjamin Franklin and 
Mary Anne Park Thomas, and the great-grandson of 
Isaiah Thomas, founder of the American Antiquarian 
Society. At the early age of fifteen he entered Harvard 
University and was graduated with the degree of A.B. 
in the Class of 1873, followed by a course in the 
Harvard Law School, from which he was graduated in 
1876. In March, 1875, he married at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Miss Emma Gay, daughter of Joel 
and Salome Parker (Wyatt) Gay, and after receiving 
his law degree, he and Mrs. Thomas travelled in 
Europe for a year. On their return, they went to San 
Francisco, where Mr. Thomas was admitted to the 
California Bar and practiced his profession until the 
time of his death. A memorial issued regarding Mr. 
Thomas stated that it was due to his genius for 
organization that California was indebted for many 
new and successful enterprises. He took a prominent 
part in the organization of the California Fruit 
Canners Association and the California Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company. After the San Francisco 
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fire in 1906 numerous fire insurance companies refused 
to recognize any liability on their policies. He was 
selected by sixty law firms to go to Europe in the 
interests of their clients, who were policyholders. He 
succeeded in satisfying the European companies that 
they were liable under their policies, the result of 
which brought large returns to his clients. 

Mr. Thomas was always an enthusiastic Harvard 
man. He organized the Harvard Club at San Fran- 
cisco and was its president for seven terms. He was 
elected an overseer of Harvard and served from 1916 
to 1922, and in spite of the long distance, was faithful 
in attendance at the meetings, wisely and diligently 
performing the duties of his office. In 1922, he was 
elected president of the Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion and served from year to year until the time of his 
death. For many years he took an active interest in 
the Associated Harvard Clubs and was its president 
in 1926. 

Mr. Thomas was elected to the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1919. Although distance prevented 
him from attending its meetings, he was interested in 
the Society which his great-grandfather founded, and 
wrote occasional friendly letters. He was survived by 
his widow and four children. C. S. B. 
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JAMES WILSON OF VERMONT, AMERICA’S 
FIRST GLOBE MAKER 


BY LEROY E. KIMBALL 


Fo over a century after 1702 when John Coney of 
Boston introduced engraving on copper in Amer- 
ica, there were atlases, geographies and wall maps 
published for the schools and academies of this coun- 
try, but no one appears to have tried his hand at the 
engraving, construction and sale of American globes. 
Europe continued to furnish our globes until a Ver- 
mont farmer about 1810 began announcing to New 
England that he was prepared to furnish celestial and 
terrestrial globes quite as good as the London article 
and at a cheaper price. The farmer’s name was James 
Wilson; he lived near Bradford, Vermont, the greater 
share of the ninety-two years of his life, established 
America’s first globe manufactory, became the hus- 
band of three wives, the father of fourteen children, 
and is said to have rebuilt his home three times follow- 
ing an equal number of disastrous fires. 

The history of globe making goes back to 150 B.C., 
according to Edward Luther Stevenson of Yonkers, 
New York, for many years with the Hispanic Society 
of America, whose fascinating two-volume history of 
the subject, listing some 600 different globes to the 
year 1800, was published by the Hispanic Society in 
1921. He says it appears to have been the grammarian 
Crates of Mallos, a contemporary of Hipparchus, and a 
member of the Stoic School of Philosophers, who made 
the first attempt to construct a globe, and that he 
exhibited the same in Pergamum about the year 
150 B.C. Martin Behaim (1459-1507) of Nirnberg 
constructed one of the first modern terrestrial globes 
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and his “‘Erdapfel”’ (1492), as he called it, may be the 
oldest terrestrial globe extant, according to Dr. 
Stevenson; it still belongs to the Behaim family and 
is in the custody of the Germanic Museum. There is 
no evidence that Christopher Columbus or his son 
Bartholomew, “‘a man of prudence and great intelli- 
gence,”’ ever made a globe; “this statement touches 
the reputed correspondence between Columbus and 
Toscanelli, which correspondence in light of the very 
searching studies of Mr. Henry Vignaud, must now 
be considered to be of doubtful authenticity.”’ France 
was leading at the turn of the 17th Century in the field 
of geographical and astronomical science. In the 
British Isles, there appeared the able James Fer- 
guson (1710-1776), Scotch experimental philosopher, 
physicist and astronomer, and William Cary (1759- 
1825), one of the globe makers of the 18th Century 
whose work carried over into the 19th Century; the 
latter “at first associated with Ramsden, a renowned 
mechanic, established himself in an independent 
business in London in the year 1790. He is reputed to 
have constructed the first transit circle made in 
England.” 

That America was early given an opportunity to 
familiarize itself with the use of globes is attested to 
by the researches of Prof. Louis C. Karpinski of the 
University of Michigan, whose map collection has now 
become a part of the valued possessions of the New 
York Public Library. In Science for September 12, 
1924, Professor Karpinski calls attention to a book 
written in 1753 by Theophilus Grew, ‘‘professor in the 
academy at Philadelphia which has become the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,” and which is a treatise on 
globes. The title reads: 


The Description and Use of the Globes, Celestial and Terres- 
trial; With Variety for Examples For the Learner’s Ezercises: 
Intended for the Use of such Persons as would attain to the 
Knowledge of those Instruments; But Chiefly designed for the 
Instruction of the young Gentlemen at the Aca-demy in Phila- 
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delphia. To which is added Rules for working all the Cases in 
Plain and Spherical Triangles without a Scheme. By The- 
ophilus Grew, Mathematical Professor. Germantown, Printed 
by Christopher Sower, 1753 [pp. 60, (2)]. 


He also tells of Benjamin Franklin’s letter of June 20, 
1752 to his London correspondent, William Strahan, 
ordering a pair of globes. 
Please send me another of Popple’s Maps of North America 
. .} @ Pair of Mrs. Senex’s improved Globes, . . . (or Neal’s 


improv’d Globes, if thought better than Senex’s) the best and 
largest that may be had for (not exceeding) Eight Guineas. 


Also in Boston as early as 1743, a Harvard mathe- 
matician, Nathan Prince, advertised that ‘‘on suitable 
Encouragement” he would open a school to teach 
among other things, . . . “Geography and Astronomy, 
With the Use of the Globes, and the several kinds of 
Projecting the Sphere.” 

James Wilson lived in Londonderry, New Hamp- 
shire, where he was born March 15, 1763, until he 
bought a hundred acres of wild land at Francistown, 
New Hampshire, erected a log cabin, and occupied his 
time as a farmer until he was thirty-three years of age. 
In 1796, he moved to the banks of the Connecticut 
River one mile north of Bradford, Orange County, 
Vermont, north of Hanover, on the west side of the 
River. 

Hanover was the scene of James Wilson’s determina- 
tion to make globes, for it was here on a brief visit to a 
Mr. Miltmore at Dartmouth College, near the turn of 
the 18th Century, that he saw a pair of terrestrial and 
celestial globes and resolved to try and duplicate the 
effect. Quotations from family documents state at this 
point that Wilson’s meager knowledge of geography 
and astronomy made it necessary for him to secure, 
at his age, the desired information in as understand- 
able and authentic form as was possible without study- 
ing with the younger generation at Bradford Academy, 
and he decided to purchase an encyclopaedia. This 
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purchase is said to be in existence and in the possession 
of one branch of the family. 

James Wilson sold farm stock, gathered together one 
hundred and thirty dollars in cash, and is said to have 
secured from Hugh Somers at Ryegate, Vermont, the 
third edition of the “Encyclopaedia Britannica; or a 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture,” the first volume of which had appeared in 
October, 1788, and was completed in 18 volumes in 
1797, with 14,579 pages and 541 plates. It had been 
published in Edinburgh, by A. Bell and C. Macfar- 
quhar, in weekly numbers at the start—the same as 
the two previous editions—the original plan calling 
for 300 weekly numbers at one shilling each—forming 
30 parts at ten shillings six pence each, or a total of 
fifteen volumes with 360 plates. James Wilson 
received the benefit of the expanded plan when he took 
his eighteen volume source book of natural science 
knowledge back to Bradford. 

Like many early American engravers, Wilson was 
largely self taught. He made a journey to Boston and 
Newburyport to secure instruction, and John Akin 
(1773-1846) “‘of South Carolina,” at Newburyport, is 
said to have asked him $100 for the service, an amount 
which Wilson did not have. About this time Akin had 
engraved the most interesting (to the book collector 
at least) of his eighteen items listed in Stauffer: ‘A. 
March’s Bookstore. Described as—A copperplate 
engraving of the interior of the book-store of Angier 
March; published at Newburyport, Mass., about 
1800; signed J. A.”’ 

He returned to Bradford, and after a series of un- 
successful starts decided to see Amos Doolittle (1754—- 
1832) in Connecticut, and went on foot to New Haven 
to interview the man who had engraved the two maps 
included in Jedediah Morse’s “Geography Made 
Easy” (1784), the first geography published in the 
United States. Doolittle, of course, was fairly well 
known as the engraver of those four curious military 
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plates of Lexington and Concord: “‘six shillings a set 
for plain ones and eight shillings for colored.” He 
taught James Wilson the basic things to be known 
about the process of engraving on copper, although the 
scene of the instruction is not definitely placed in New 
Haven—it may have been Cheshire—and the farmer- 
pupil trudged back to the Vermont banks of the 
Connecticut to show his second wife and growing 
family what he had accomplished “in Connecticut.” 

During the process of self instruction, Wilson experi- 
mented little with methods of making the background 
material to hold the results of his engraving. At the 
beginning he had made a large sphere of solid wood 
and covered it with paper and drew in the countries 
with pen and ink. This first wooden ball is said to 
have been the basis of most of his experiments for some 
time. He was not so much concerned with how he 
would eventually construct the globe and its mount- 
ing; his chief desire was to perfect himself in the 
engraving process and execute his work in such a 
manner that the surface could not be told from the 
English globes which were in general use in the new 
country. 

Besides farming, Wilson had learned the trade of 
blacksmith, and through the years had found he pos- 
sessed considerable skill in the working of hot metal. 
The mastery of this accomplishment may have been 
partially responsible for his desire to construct the 
globes which later were to bear his name. To be sure, 
globes were a long way from blacksmithing, but in 
those days there were few technical lines into which 
one could graduate, and terrestrial and celestial globe 
making had its fascination, especially if one read the 
correspondence in the weeklies about voyages to 
uncharted seas, and the mysteries of the heavens, and 
was handy with tools. 

The young mechanic did everything for himself. He 
made his own tools, his lathes, and his presses. He did 
his own printing, made his own ink, glue and varnish, 
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and cast his own meridians and turned them; he de- 
signed all of his own maps, and labored with great 
trouble in connecting hair lines. It is said he worked a 
total of three hundred days on his first large copper 
plate and meeting with difficulties on the problem of 
getting a true proportion of meridians upon a globular 
surface, went to see Jedediah Morse (1761-1826), 
“Father of American Geography,” at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, whose books to appear up to that time, 
on geography and related subjects, five in number, 
were continuously popping up in new editions. Morse, 
two years the elder of the struggling globe enthusiast, 
told Wilson the remedies could not be made on the 
same plate, and the latter went back to his black- 
smithing-globe-manufactory and began anew on some 
copper which was obtained at great sacrifice on the 
part of all members of the family. Luckily, three of the 
boys were growing up with a desire to be something 
more than idle pranksters in their father’s shop at 
Bradford. Samuel, John and David were seventeen, 
fifteen and thirteen when the first globe was sold in 
1810, and all showed a promise which later took them 
into the business. 

It is possible that globes were sold before 1810 
bearing the name of James Wilson, Bradford, Vermont, 
but that date is the earliest we have been able to find in 
our survey. The first family evidence we have is on the 
stray leaf of an account book where James Wilson has 
entered in his own hand: “Jan. 18, 1810, sold Mr. 
Wellman 1 globe. Jan. 25 sold Judge Niles 1 globe.” 
Then the shop seemed to swing into greater production. 
Wilson must have been doing very well as a starter, 
as before the entry just quoted, upon the same leaf, is 
the record of the sale of seventeen globes, but with no 
dates, and eleven more are listed after the January, 
1810, notation without giving the dates. On another 
page, the story continues with more definiteness: 
“Nov. 1, 1810, Mr. Melindy of Amherst, 1 globe.” 
There is evidence to support the statement that the 
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globe maker received fifty dollars a pair for the 1810 
edition, with no mention of the price individually. 
This early activity caused a Vermonter, many years 
ago to pen these lines: “The small unpainted black- 
smith shop had become a globe factory which was 
throwing off its products as far as Amherst and para- 
lyzing the heart of the English globe trade in America.” 

But James Wilson had his eyes fixed beyond 
Amherst and on Boston and Albany as sales centers, 
the latter especially because of its location. In Boston, 
he became a paper customer of William Wells, al- 
though he continued to have some paper made in 
Bradford, as is shown by the letter of a correspondent 
in the “Boston Cultivator” for September 8, 1866: 
“*Who made the First Artificial Globe?’ James 
Wilson of Bradford, Orange County, Vt., in 1811, I 
think, perfected the first globe made in this country, 
as he told me so himself. I was employed from 1810 to 
’14 in the paper mill in the village of Bradford. Mr. 
Wilson’s house and shop were about a mile north of 
the village. I was at his shop several times. In 1812, I 
assisted in making some paper for him to use on his 
globe; he wanted it made strong and firm, so that it 
would not break or stretch in the least while using 
it . . . This answers your question in the CULTIVA- 
TOR of August 11th. Nathan Bowen, North Benning- 
ton, Vt.” 

Family tradition has it that James Wilson published 
his “first edition’’ of perfected globes in 1814, and 
exhibited them in Boston. At this first showing of 
American-made globes, Wilson is said to have been 
highly praised. Our researches have failed to find any 
contemporary mention in the Boston newspapers for 
1814, and perhaps the details will come to light through 
someone who will have more fortunate results. The 
celestial globes made at that time “had the Greek 
letters affixed to the groups of stars, and were furnished 
with a new horizon,” as one observer states. ‘The 
frames of the sets were of ash and each globe was 
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furnished with a brass quadrant and the screw at the 
bottom could be easily turned with the fingers without 
a screw driver. Each globe was packed in a pine box 
of material half an inch in thickness, planed and dove- 
tailed, with hinges and clasp.” 

Aside from globes, there were other engraving 
activities in which Wilson engaged at this time. He 
did minor commercial engraving and the only item 
listed to his credit in Stauffer (American Engravings 
on Copper and Steel, by David McNeely Stauffer, 
2 vols. The Grolier Club of the City of New York, 
1907)—no mention is made of his globe engravings— 
is a joint enterprise in which he engaged with Isaac 
Eddy (1777-1847) of Weathersfield, Vermont. This is 
a large chart which is known to have been issued in at 
least two sizes (16x20 and 24x40) captioned: 
“Chronology Delineated/To Illustrate the History of 
Monarchical Revolutions.”’ The plate represents the 
growth of the nations of the world from the time of 
Adam. At the bottom is an extensive engraved 
explanation of the tree whose gnarled branches shoot 
up perpendicularly to the top of the chart, with a 
horizontal gnarled branch in the middle. At the tree’s 
base are the words ‘‘Adam or the Creator,” then just 
above is “‘Noah or the universal Deluge’ and above 
that, and starting the branches of the tree: “Shem. . 
Ham. . Japhet.’’ Upon looking at the chart, one is 
immediately reminded of an anatomical x-ray plate, 
with the aborigines (at the right of the horizontal 
gnarled branch which finds its way authoritatively 
through the middle of the perpendicular effect) point- 
ing their arrows not at an approaching enemy, but at 
what appears to be a vermiform appendix, but which 
is delicately engraved as “‘Syria.”’ 

It is probable James Wilson did the text on the 
plate, which is the larger portion of the work, as the 
engraving of Adam naming the beasts, and the figures 
of the Indians, resemble Eddy’s other work. At the 
left is: “‘Published by Isaac Eddy, Weathersfield, 
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Vermont. 1813. With the privilege to copyright.” At 
the right: ‘‘Engraved by James Wilson, Bradford and 
by Isaac Eddy, Weathersfield, Vermont.” 

Just when the manufactory was started in Albany at 
110 Washington Street is open to further investigation. 
The date used in the several available genealogical 
articles is ‘‘about 1815.”’ As I write I have before me 
the original of an agreement between the globe maker 
and one of his sons, dated 1818: 


This agreement, made between James Wilson in the town of 
Bradford and state of Vermont and John Wilson of City of 
Albany and state of Newyork, sheweth that said James Wilson 
agrees to find all materials required for manufacturing Globes 
in said City of Albany and to receive one third of the proffit 
arising therefrom and that said John Wilson agrees to manage 
the business according to the best of his judgement and to 
employ all necessary workmen in said business and receive 
two thirds of the proffit arising therefrom. 

JoHun WILSON 
JamMEs WILSON 
Bradford March 10** 1818 


Apparently at the start of the Albany adventure 
there was no “agreement” or perhaps it has been lost. 
In any event, it is certain they were doing business 
there early the previous year as this original letter 
which I quote will show. It is written on folded fools- 
cap and the outside sheet contains this address: 
“James Wilson, Bradford, Vermont, Orange County.” 


Albany March 30*°—1817 

HonoreED FATHER 
We have a fine appearance of warm weather and should our 
prospect not fail I shall be in the want of those Maps by the 
12** or 15** of April, which I hope you will not fail to forward 
nearly by that time, or sooner if possible as I can have work 
for John at any time. I want to have some Globes finished by 
the first of June as some are wanting by that time.—I have 
been to Hartford to see M' Cook and found him more plausible 
than I was expected, although he observed that he had not 
received pay for those Globes which he sent off, except one set, 
and in fact had not heard from them all, since they were sent 
away, however he come to a settlement, paid me fifty dollars 
and promised to be in Albany by the first of September next 
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and pay the rest, with this agreement, that I should send him 
three celestial, to mate three terrestrials which he has on 
hands as soon as convenient, and take books for pay. the 
residue that is acoming is $175,50 exclusive of the books. If 
you want books you can have them any time by sending an 
order, when you send for books you must let a catalogue 
accompany the order, that he may know what kind of books 
you want, should M' Cook settle according to the agreement I 
shall remit you the money when I return to Bradford in the 
fall 
From your affectionate son 
SAMUEL WILSON 

PS 

I got Johns cloth when in Hartford. This day is beautiful 
and fine, it resembles the first of June as to the pleasantness of 
weather. The thermometer stands at 70, and the Hudson will 
be clear of ice in a few days, the snow has once more made its 
exit. 


Thus in 1817, twenty-four year old Samuel, the 
elder of the two sons in Albany, seems to have been at 
the helm, and the next year the father signed an agree- 
ment with John, the younger son. 

Evidence of sales activity in Boston at this time is 
also at hand in an original letter which bears the ad- 
dress on the reverse side: ‘‘Mr. James Wilson, Globe- 
maker, Bradford, Vermont.”’ 

Boston 22 July 1817 
Mr. Wilson, 


Sir 

We have severall times, we think three times, been called 
on by some one as we presumed from you, to see on what 
terms we would take your globes for sale;—we declined or 
expressed indifference, as we supposed Mr Wells was your 
agent exclusively in this place—but we have not possitively 
known this to be the case— 

We now address you to ascertain on what terms you would 
sell us six terrestrial, & one celestial globe. that is—for what 
each, cash down; & for what one half cash in hand & the other 
half in 6 months. 

Your ans* by first mail will oblige 

Your obedt servants 

Cummincs & HILLiarRD 
Boston Bookstore 
Ne 1 Cornhill 

Boston 
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David Wilson, the third globe-making son, who has 
been previously mentioned, joined his older brothers 
at Albany, and did the engraving on a forthcoming 
new edition of three-inch terrestrial and celestial 
globes. In 1824, he separated from his brothers and 
went to New York where he had success as a miniature 
painter, but died of consumption in 1827. His son was 
Lavalette Wilson of Haverstraw, New York, expert 
surveyor in the Highlands of the Hudson, several of 
whose meticulously drawn property maps came into 
the possession of the writer years ago, and from whom 
was originally learned the story of the globe maker. 
Lavalette Wilson’s genealogy of the family is the most 
complete account. 

Bradford continued to be the home of the globe 
maker despite the developments in Albany; from his 
first settlement it was home to him. It is said he made 
frequent visits to the manufactory and encouraged the 
boys in their undertaking, returning to Bradford at the 
first opportunity. 

In 1820 appeared the earliest newspaper advertise- 
ment we have discovered. It came out in the “Albany 
Argus” on the 4th of July, and was continued through 
that month, August, and most of September. At the 
top is an engraving of two large globes on stands. The 
space was one column wide, two inches high, with this 
reading matter: ELEGANT GLOBES./For sale at 
the Manufactory, No. 110 Washing-/ton street, 
Albany, 13 12, 9 and 3 inch/GLOBES, which comport 
with the best authorities./ Also—A New Treatise on 
the Use of the Globes./by Thomas Keath./ JAMES 
WILSON & Co./ Albany, July 4, 1820. 77tf/ 

In August, 1821, more advertising was done in the 
Albany papers, if not elsewhere. ‘The New York 
Statesman’s’’ illustrated advertisement was first in- 
serted on the 21st and was still in evidence in the issue 
of January 1, 1822. The same copy had appeared in 
the same month on the 15th in the “Albany Register” 
and ran until January 22, 1822. 
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The American Globe Ma-/nufactory./[wdct. of two globes]/ 
James Wilson & Sons,/Respectfully inform an extensive/and 
scientific community, that they have con-/stantly for sale at 
the Manufactory, No. 110, Washing-/ton-street, Albany, a 
supply of 13 1-2, 9 and 3 inch/GLOBES, in pairs or single, 
together with a Treatise on/the use of the Globes, by Thomas 


Keith. 
From the recent improvement in the elegance of the/ 


execution in the work, the geographical and political/correct- 
ness of the delineations, and the recommenda-/tions of 
competent and scientific judges, the manufac-/turers are 
warranted in saying, the Globes hold a fair/competition with, 
and in some respects superior to, the/best European workman- 
ship.—The Globes are offered/at very low prices, particularly 
to schools and acade-/mies.—They can be transported, with 
safety, to any/part of the country./August 15,1821. 11tf/ 


The high point of the company’s experience came in 
1826, when they brought out an entirely new set of 
plates for all three sizes of the globes. It was after this 
new edition in this year that James Wilson withdrew 
from the direct responsibility of conducting the busi- 
ness, and David having left for New York, the father 
introduced Cyrus Lancaster of Acworth, New Hamp- 
shire, into the firm. This young man had taught at 
Bradford Academy following several years as a student 
at Dartmouth, was twenty-four years of age, and was 
doubtless expected to speed up the sales to the 
academies. 

With the new edition of the globes complete in every 
way, their appearance quite equal to the London make, 
and their engraving of the North American continent 
more accurate, the Wilsons told their story to the 
nation’s capital. In December, 1827, the members of 
the Congress of the United States were handed a 
slightly oversized business card which read: 


AMERICAN 
...000... 
A Pair of 13 Inch 
GLOBES, 
From the Manufactory of Messrs. J. WILSON & SONS, of 
Albany, N. Y. is now exhibiting for public inspection at the 
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United States Library, in this city. James Wilson is the orig- 
inal manufacturer of Globes in this country, and has brought 
the art to such a degree of perfection, as to supersede alto- 
gether the necessity of importations of that article ten abroad. 

Members of Congress, as friends of American productions 
and ingenuity, are respectfully invited to examine these 
Globes. 

Washington, Dec. 1827. 

How these globes were received at the exhibition in 
the ‘‘United States Library” cannot be answered at 
this time as our search through four Washington papers 
for that month was fruitless, and the Library of 
Congress had no information concerning the event. 
However, the new edition was to be brought to the 
knowledge of the entire country in another way, when 
in the following April there appeared a large broadside 
with an elaborately engraved top piece showing two 
globes, two separate styles of bases, with a female 
figure quite dwarfed by the larger of the globes. The 
text gave complete information as to price and the 
virtues of the product. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN GLOBES. 


J. WILSON & SONS, 
MANUFACTURE, AT No. 110 WAsHINGTON-STREET, ALBANY, 
Gioses oF THREE, NINE, AND THIRTEEN INcHES DIAMETER. 


Thirteen Inch Globes mounted on mahogany ped- 


estal stands, with compasses, per pair . 46 & $55 
Ditto. Mahogany and curly-maple, turned frames, 

with compasses, per pair 40 
Ditto. Common, low frames, without compasses, 

per pair. . 32 
Nine Inch Globes, ‘common frames, per pair : 22 
Three Inch Globes, fancy mountings, per pair. 5 


GREAT PAINS HAVE BEEN TAKEN, IN THE 
PLATES FOR THESE GLOBES, to make them elegant as 
well as useful; and, in point of accuracy and execution, they 
are represented by able mathematicians to be equal, and in 
many respects, superior, to those manufactured in Europe. 
The TERRESTRIAL GLOBE is as critically correct, as the 
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most recent and authentic surveys can contribute to make 
them. The tracts of the various circumnavigators are care- 
fully delineated, together with the recent discoveries of Parry 
and Franklin. 

THE CORRECTNESS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS, &C. OF OUR OWN country, and the western 
hemisphere, renders these globes more useful and interesting 
to the American geographer, and gives them a decided prefer- 
ence to imported globes, on which this continent is greatly 
misrepresented. 

THE SEVERAL STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE 
UNION, ARE CORRECTLY divided by dotted lines, and 
variously coloured, by which they are easily designated. The 
new thirteen inch CELESTIAL GLOBE, with elegant draw- 
ings of the constellations, contains nearly 5000 stars, carefully 
compiled and laid down, from the latest and most approved 
astronomical tables, and reduced, according to the precession 
of the Equinoxes, to the present time. The Celestial Globe, 
also, contains the names of several new constellations, not to 
be found on any other globes. 

THE PRICES OF THESE GLOBES ARE MUCH 
LOWER THAN THE ENGLISH CAN be imported for, and 
of a more durable quality; consequently our Schools and 
Academies, as well as private families, would find it for their 
advantage to use them. The popularity and usefulness of 
Geographical and Astronomical science are so apparent and 
universally acknowledged, that it is unnecessary to urge the 
necessity of acquiring a knowledge of that important branch 
of education. 

...000000000. . . 
Extract from a Report of the New-York Mechanic & Scientific 
Institution, for the encouragement of American Manufactures. 

“A discretionary premium was awarded to Samuel Wood & 
Sons, for a pair of superior 13 inch Globes, made by JAMES 
WILSON & SONS, of Albany. The elegance and excellence 
of these articles, are deserving of high commendation; and, 
when we consider the great utility of them in our primary 
schools, we cannot do less than encourage the manufacturers 
by calling the attention of the public to them.” 

ALBANY, April, 1828. 
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In the early Albany newspaper advertisements, 
mention had been made of the gift with each globe of a 
“Treatise on the use of Globes by Thomas Keith” 
(1759-1824), accountant to the British Museum, 
among other London activities. In 1832, Samuel Wood 
& Sons, 261 Pearl Street, New York, who had several 
years before become agents for the Wilson globes, 
brought out an edition of Keith’s book, “revised and 
corrected by Robert Adrian, LL.D. etc., and Professor 
of Mathematics in Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey.” This contains a page of advertising 
immediately preceding the title page announcing 
Samuel Wood & Sons’ ability as agents to supply all 
sizes of the globes, and calling attention to the ‘‘tracks 
and discoveries of Columbus, Cooke, Vancouver, 
Gore, Butler, Phipps, Parry, etc.,’”’ which are carefully 
delineated. A footnote on page VI of the preface gives 
the names of the principal globe makers of London, 
together with the size globes they offered for sale. 


Cary (21 inches 18, 15, 12 and 9). 

Bardin’s globes, or “The New British Globes,” 18 and 12 
inches in diameter. 

Newton’s globes are 15 and 12 inches in diameter. 

Addison’s globes are 18, 12 and 10 inches in diameter. ‘‘Mr. 
—s is now constructing a superb set of globes 36 inches 
in dia.” 

“Wilson’s American Globes’ are 13, 9 and 3 inches in diam- 
eter. They are used in academies generally in preference to 
any others as they are quite equal to the best English in the 
execution of the plates; more correct in the geographical 
divisions of the western continent, and can be purchased at 
less prices. 


A great sorrow came into the life of James Wilson in 
1833, when both of his sons in Albany, Samuel and 
John, died. They were, of course, the mainstay of the 
business, and their loss meant that Cyrus Lancaster 
would have to carry on, which he did. Two years 
later, Lancaster, the new manager, married Samuel’s 
widow, Rebecca, and thus became a member of the 
Wilson family, continuing the business with frequent 
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reports to the old gentleman at Bradford. How long 
Cyrus Lancaster continued to run the globe factory 
for James Wilson has not been determined. From 
family records we learn that Lancaster lived until 1862. 

James Wilson’s surging interest in geography and 
astronomy would not let him waste his time, and he, 
too, was busy with plans and accomplishments until a 
few years before 1855, when he died at the age of 
92 years. Edward L. Parker in his “History of London- 
derry,”” which was published in Boston during Mr. 
Wilson’s lifetime (1851), describes ‘‘Wilson’s Plane- 
tarium,”’ copies of which are said to be in possession of 
at least one branch of the family, and also were origi- 
nally given to Bradford and Thetford Academies. 
“Since he was eighty years of age,” relates Mr. 
Parker, “‘he has contrived and with his own hands con- 
structed a machine which finely illustrates the diurnal 
and annual revolutions of the earth, the cause of the 
successive seasons, and the sun’s place for every day 
of the year in the ecliptic. These movements are 
produced by turning a crank, which causes the earth 
to revolve about the sun in the plane of the ecliptic, 
always retaining its true relative position. The ma- 
chine is also furnished with the means of enabling the 
student to see and understand precisely what is meant 
by the procession of the equinoxes, a difficult thing 
without some such means of illustration. The large 
copper plate on which are printed the months of the 
year, with their days, and the corresponding signs of 
the zodiac, with their degrees, was engraved by Mr. 
Wilson after he was eighty-three years of age. Can a 
similar instance anywhere be found?” 

In Boston, ‘‘Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Com- 
panion” (Vol. XII, p. 156) ran a picture of James 
Wilson and a brief sketch of his accomplishments, but 
not until 1857, two years after his death. The article 
states the “‘accurate likeness . . (was) . . drawn by 
Mr. Barry from an original sketch made by John Ross 
Dix, Esq.”’ At least one other likeness of Mr. Wilson is 
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in existence; it was done by a descendant and is of his 
head and shoulders with a large globe to the rear of his 
left shoulder. 

The writer has carried on a rather voluminous 
correspondence on the subject of locating Wilson 
globes. Inquires were sent to almost two hundred acad- 
emies, schools, colleges, libraries, historical societies, 
private collectors, scientists, etc., largely in New Eng- 
land and New York State, and following is a chrono- 
logical list of those located up to the present. Many 
have promised to make further inquiries, and every- 
one responding has been most helpful in the quest. I 
am especially indebted to Lavalette Wilson’s grand- 
son, Frederick Wilson Keller, and to Harold Franklin 
Wilson, both of whom were most generous with the 
loan of their family possessions and suggestions. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE WILSON GLOBES 


A New/American/Terrestrial Globe/on which the/Principal 
Places of the/Known World/are Accurately laid down/with 
the traced attempts/of Captain Cook to/discover a Southern 
Continent/by/James Wilson/1811 (The diameter of this 
globe is 13 inches) 

Owner: The Concord Antiquarian Society, Concord, Mass. 

Mrs. Howard W. Kent of the Society and Mrs. Charles 
Davis Jameson of The Old Manse, by the North Bridge, Con- 
cord, have both studied this globe in detail and state it is in 
excellent condition with a maple stand mounting and the 
globe itself a soft yellow, quite the color of the stand. The stand 
is 11 inches high, making the over-all dimensions 17% inches. 


A NEW/AMERICAN /TERRESTRIAL GLOBE/ on 
which the/PRINCIPAL PLACES of the/KNOWN WORLD/ 
are ACCURATELY laid down,/ with the traced attempts/of 
CAPTAIN COOK to/discover a Southern Continent,/by/ 
JAMES WILSON./1811/With Additions to 1810/Albany N. 
York (The diameter of this globe is 13 inches) 

Owner: Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. 
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The above inscription is in a circle placed in the north-west 
portion of the Pacific Ocean. 


1812 


A NEW/CELESTIAL GLOBE/containing the Position of 
nearly /5000 Stars, Clusters, Nebulae, Planetary/Nebulae &c. 
Correctly compared & laid down/from the latest observations and 
dis-/coveries by Maskelyne Herschel/the Rev. M° 
Wollaston &c. &c./By James Wilson/1812 (The diameter of 
this globe is 13 inches) 

Owner: Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. 

The Librarian of the University, K. K. Moore, has gener- 
ously furnished this full description of the Norwich globes: 

Each globe pivots in a one-half inch vertical brass frame 
marked off into four quadrants of 90° for longitude. This 
frame is fastened to the base by a brass screw, at the lowest 
part of the frame. The frame is grooved on one side; it would 
seem that the globe might have been inverted on its axis if 
desired, but at the present time it seems too stiff to slide. The 
brass frame is supported at its mid-points by one-half inch 
grooves in the circular, horizontal wooden frame which is two 
and one-half inches wide and is covered on the top side by 
paper similar to that on the globe, which is marked in the 
following manner, beginning next to the globe and proceeding 
to the outside edge: degrees of latitude, compass directions, 
signs of the zodiac, degrees of the zodiac, differences in clock 
time and sun time, days, and months. 

The top surface of this wooden frame is eleven inches from 
the table surface, and its edges are beveled in on the under 
side. The frame is supported by four turned legs, which are 
braced “‘x”’ fashion by two diagonal turned braces. At the inter- 
section of the bracing is found the brass clasp and brass screw 
which holds the brass frame. At the top axis of each globe is 
found a one-inch pointer, which may be swiveled to desired 
points. 


1826 
A NEW/AMERICAN/CELESTIAL GLOBE/Containing 
the positions of nearly 5000/Stars, Clusters, Nebulae, etc., 
Carefully/compiled & laid down from the latest &/most 
approved astronomical tables reduced/to the present time/By 
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J. WILSON & SONS/1826/Albany—ST. N. Y. (The diam- 
eter of this globe is 13 inches) 

Owner: Mrs. Ralph Mortimer Packer, through whose 
courtesy it is on loan to the Dukes County Historical Society, 
Edgartown, Mass. 


1828 

A NEW AMERICAN THIRTEEN INCH/TERRES- 
TRIAL GLOBE/Exhibiting with the greatest possible Ac- 
curacy/THE POSITIONS of the PRINCIPAL KNOWN/ 
PLACES of the EARTH;/With the tracks of various Cir- 
cumnavigators together with/New Discoveries and Political 
Alterations down to/The present PERIOD: 1828/By J. 
WILSON & SONS, ALBANY ST., N. Y. 

Owner: Mrs. Ralph Mortimer Packer, through whose 
courtesy it is on loan to the Dukes County Historical Society, 
Edgartown, Mass. 

Mrs. Packer states these globes were purchased by her 
ancestor, Captain Seth Daggett, who was in the merchant 
service, and they came to her through her grandmother who 
was born in 1827 and was Captain Daggett’s daughter. The 
globes have always been on the island of Martha’s Vineyard 
since their original purchase, with the possible exception of 
voyages with Captain Daggett. 


1850 
Wilson’s/New Thirteen Inch/Celestial Globe/containing 
the positions of nearly 7000/Stars, clusters nebulae etc carefully 
compil’d/& laid down from the latest & most approv’d/ 
astronomical tables reduced to the present/time./By C. Lan- 
caster/1850/Albany —St N. Y. 
Owner: Sinclair Hamilton. 


Undated 
A New/Terrestrial Globe,/on which the/Tracts and New 
Discoveries/are laid down/from the Accurate Observations/ 
made by/Cap* Cook, Furneux, Phipps &c./By J. Wilson. 
Vermont. (The diameter of this globe is 13 inches) 
Owner: Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, Vermont. 
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A New/Terrestrial Globe,/on which the/Tracts and New 
Discoveries/are laid down/from the Accurate Observations/ 
made by/Cap* Cook, Furneux, Phipps, &c./By J. Wilson, 
Vermont. (The diameter of this globe is 13 inches) 

Owner: Harvard University Graduate School of Education, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Through the courtesy of K. D. Metcalf, Director of the 
Library of Harvard University, we learn this globe was pur- 
chased through a dealer from a lady in Wells River, Vermont, 
who stated her grandfather purchased it from James Wilson 
at Bradford. 


Wilson’s/New American Thirteen Inch/Terrestrial Globe/ 
exhibiting with the greatest possible accuracy/The Positions of 
the Principal Known/Places of the Earth/with the tracks of 
various circumnavigators together with/New Discoveries and 
Political Alterations down to/the Present Period./Cyrus Lan- 
caster/Albany, N. Y. 

Owner: Sinclair Hamilton. 


A THREE INCH/TERRESTRIAL/GLOBE/By Wilson’s 
& Co. Albany. 

Owner: Francis Wilson Keller. 

This globe is enclosed in a case which depicts the celestial 
sphere on the inside. It follows the “cricket ball’’ style of terres- 
trial and celestial combination as was made by N. Lane in 
London in 1776 except that the case enclosing the Wilson 
terrestrial globe has the external appearance of a cylinder three 
and a half inches across and five inches high and opens at the 
middle; the Lane type has a tight round case slightly larger 
than the globe itself. 


A THREE INCH/TERRESTRIAL/GLOBE/By Wilson’s 
& Co. Albany. 

A CELESTIAL GLOBE/With all the stars of the/Ist 2d & 
3d Magnitudes/By/Wilson & Sons, Albany 

Owner of both globes: Harold Franklin Wilson. 

These are mounted on turned wooden bases giving an over- 
all height of 10 inches. 
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CHARLES ALEXANDRE LESUEUR 
From original portrait by Peale in the Library of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, 
redrawn by V. Gribayidoff for Popular Science Monthly 
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THE AMERICAN SKETCHBOOKS 
OF A FRENCH NATURALIST 
1816-1837 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARLES ALEXANDRE LESUEUR 
COLLECTION, WITH A BrireF ACCOUNT OF THE ARTIST 


BY R. W. G. VAIL 


5 ipew American frontiersmen of the early years of the 
nineteenth century were too busy felling trees, 
building homes, clearing and planting the new farm- 
lands of the Middle West to leave more than a casual 
record of their own empire building. The pioneer 
storekeepers, newspaper men, mechanics and boatmen 
on the inland waters had no time to record the history 
they were making and the lawyers, preachers and 
doctors of the fever-laden frontier were too fully occu- 
pied with the tasks of transplanting to the West the 
political and social ideals of the East to bother them- 
selves with the making of paintings and drawings of 
the communities their energy and enthusiasm were 
building in the wilderness. 

Fortunately, it became the fashion for adventurous 
travellers from England and the Continent to visit our 
country during this period. Many of them were 
intelligent though sometimes critical observers and not 
a few published their travels when they returned from 
their visit to the principal eastern cities, to Niagara 
Falls and down the Ohio and Mississippi from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans. Some few of them had a taste 
for drawing and so we have a pictorial record of these 
times left us in the sketchbooks of Basil Hall, Maxi- 
milian, Prince of Wied, Jacques Gérard Milbert, the 
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Baroness Hyde de Neuville, and Charles Alexandre 
Lesueur. 

Though scarcely remembered today, Charles Alex- 
andre Lesueur ranked among the very first painter- 
naturalists of his own time. He was born at Havre, 
France, on January Ist, 1778, the son of a minor 
official of the Admiralty, Jean-Baptiste Denis Lesueur 
and his wife, Charlotte Geneviéve Thieullent. At the 
age of nine he entered the Royal Military School at 
Beaumont-en-Auge where he studied from 1787 to 
1796. After a brief service in the English Channel 
aboard the dispatch boat Hardi when he was eighteen, 
he returned to Havre. 

In 1800, Napoleon, then First Consul, anxious that 
the British should not have all the honors in the field 
of scientific exploration, sent the Géographe and the 
Naturaliste on an ill-fated expedition to explore the 
coasts of Australia. Lesueur, by winning a competi- 
tive examination, secured, at the age of 23, a minor 
post on this expedition but when one of the painters 
was compelled to turn back because of sickness, he was 
assigned to the scientific staff as painter-naturalist 
with the duty of making drawings of the natural 
history specimens they hoped to collect. One of his 
companions on board the Naturaliste was a youth of 
his own age, Francois Péron, a medical botanist and 
anthropologist. They immediately became fast friends. 

The commander-in-chief of the expedition proved 
incompetent, the supplies gave out, sickness carried 
off a large part of the crews and scientific staff, leaving 
the two young men the only surviving zoologists of the 
expedition. When the mismanaged and unfortunate 
ships finally returned to France after an absence of 
upwards of three years and five months, it was found 
that the two young naturalists had accomplished the 
remarkable feat of bringing back to the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris a collection of 100,000 zoo- 
logical specimens, including 2,500 new species. In his 
report on the results of the expedition, the great 
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scientist Cuvier credited Lesueur and Péron with 
discovering more new species than all other naturalists 
of their era together. To this collection of specimens, 
Lesueur added 1500 drawings of living or recently 
killed animals, the most complete collection of its kind 
ever made up to that time. 

Péron immediately set to work to write the history 
of the expedition, the first volume of which, with an 
atlas of drawings by Lesueur, appeared in 1807. He 
was at work on the next volume when he died in 1810. 
The second volume did not appear until 1816, and then 
without the plates which Lesueur had prepared for it. 
Through the generosity of Napoleon, Lesueur had 
been given a modest pension of 1500 francs and living 
quarters at the Sorbonne, which he shared with his 
aged father, but he had no regular employment. His 
best friend was dead, he was without a job and his 
future seemed dreary indeed. But good fortune soon 
brought him new associates and new opportunities in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In Paris, Lesueur became acquainted with William 
Maclure, a Scotchman who had retired with a fortune 
from an English commercial house and had devoted a 
number of years to travel and study in Europe and 
America. He was already an eminent geologist and 
one of the founders of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia in which city he had made his home 
after becoming an American citizen. He was about to 
set out on a geological tour of the West Indies and the 
United States and was in search of a travelling com- 
panion who was also a field naturalist. Lesueur filled 
the bill exactly and so they came to an agreement on 
August 8, 1815 by which Lesueur undertook to serve as 
the naturalist of the expedition, collecting specimens 
of animal life, taking notes and executing drawings of 
the animals collected. The contract was for two years, 
Lesueur to receive 2500 francs per year and expenses. 

The two naturalists left Paris, August 15, 1815, for 
England and finally sailed for Barbados on November 
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16, arriving late in December. For the next four 
months they visited the principal islands of the Lesser 
Antilles from Barbados to St. Croix, Maclure studying 
the geology and Lesueur collecting natural history spec- 
imens and recording his impressions of the islands in 
about 100 sketches but paying particular attention to 
his interest in the marine life of the West Indies. Asa 
result of this hurried visit, Maclure published his 
“Observations on the Geology of the West India 
Islands from Barbadoes to Santa Cruz’ in the Journal 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences and 
Lesueur reported some of his more important dis- 
coveries in the two or three earliest articles which he 
contributed to the same Journal. 

Arriving at New York on May 10, 1816, the two 
scientists set out almost at once on a tour of the eastern 
states, Maclure intent on gathering material for a 
revision of his geological survey of the United States for 
which Lesueur was to make the drawings; and the latter, 
eager to fill his sketchbooks with drawings and water 
colors, to collect fossils and shells and to begin his pro- 
posed study of the fishes of North America. Leaving 
Philadelphia the first week in June in a two-horse 
carriage, they crossed the Susquehannah, visited parts 
of Delaware and Maryland and, on June 18, reached 
Baltimore. Their route then took them to Mercers- 
burg, Pa., across the Alleghanys by way of Bedford and 
finally to Pittsburgh, thence to Erie and Buffalo, 
N. Y., then a tiny village, which they reached July 10. 
They went on to Black Rock (now part of Buffalo), 
Niagara Falls, and Lewiston, thence to the unnamed 
cluster of log houses at the falls of the Genesee which 
was later to become the city of Rochester. Here 
Lesueur made the earliest known drawings of the settle- 
ment. Setting out for Albany, their route took them 
past the Finger Lakes, through Marcellus and Vernon, 
to Utica and down the Mohawk to Schenectady, 
Albany, Ballston, Saratoga, thence to Lake George and 
Lake Champlain where they arrived on August 17. 
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Two days later found them at Vergennes, Vt. From 
this point they crossed the state by way of Rochester, 
and descended the Connecticut River, passing through 
Putney and Brattleboro, Vt., to Greenfield, Mass., and 
Middletown, Conn., where they stayed from August 19 
to 26. Setting out along the coast for Boston, they 
passed through Newport, R. I., along Buzzard’s Bay, 
to New Bedford and Sandwich, Mass., and so to 
Boston from whence they made trips to Cape Ann and 
Newburyport. Setting out on their return trip, they 
passed through Worcester, which Lesueur described 
as “a town inhospitable to strangers,’ Springfield, 
Westfield, Newburg and by boat to New York. Re- 
turning to Newburg, they continued through the 
Catskills to Bethlehem, Pa., and thence to Philadelphia 
where they arrived on October 20. 

During this expedition, Maclure was busy with his 
geological survey while Lesueur collected natural 
history specimens and filled his sketch book with val- 
uable drawings of the towns through which they 
passed. On Lake Champlain he sketched the British 
ships captured by Macdonough’s little fleet, in the 
Battle of Lake Champlain, while his drawings of Fort 
Erie, Rochester and other frontier localities add much 
to our knowledge of the pioneer towns of the central 
states. Perhaps the most interesting of his New England 
sketches is that of the church at New Bedford which, 
owing to a division in the cogregation, had just been 
sawn asunder, one-half of it being hauled to a new site 
by a number of yokes of oxen. 

On returning from their exploration of the eastern 
states the two naturalists settled down at 104 South 
Front Street, Philadelphia, to write out the results of 
their studies, Lesueur supervising the engraving of 
Maclure’s new geological map of the United States. 
His contract with Maclure ended in August, 1817 but 
he containued to live at the same address until 1822, 
Maclure having gone to Europe in 1819. Lesueur does 
not appear in the Philadelphia directories for 1823 or 
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1824 but in 1825 he was living at Eighth Street near 
the southwest corner of High. From 1816 to 1825 
Lesueur lived in and around Philadelphia, giving 
private lessons in painting and teaching drawing at 
various “respectable female seminaries of Phila- 
delphia,” including Madame Marie D. Fretagoet’s 
boarding school of 32 young ladies at the northwest 
corner of Walnut and Twelfth Street (1821-1825). 
He also had a modest studio where he collected and 
prepared his specimens and made drawings for himself 
and for his numerous friends among the naturalists of 
the city. Here he also made many engravings on 
copper, which he printed on his own press, for the 
illustration of the scientific papers appearing in the 
journals of the various learned societies of the time. 
During 1818 he was very busy indeed for he taught 
drawing in the leading girls’ schools of Philadelphia 
and in one at Brandywine, some of his classes being 
from five to seven in the morning. In a letter to his 
friend, Desmarest, he gives us a vivid picture of his 
strenuous life: 

“IT set out on Wednesday and Saturday at four 
o’clock in the morning on foot, and cover 15 miles, 
during which time I stop three times to give my lessons 
to the very agreeable young ladies, who speak Greek, 
Latin, etc. and study botany, and I return in the 
evening to my home, often laden with rocks, fish, 
lizards, etc. which I have picked up on the way. On 
Friday and Sunday, which are my free days, I employ 
myself, as you see, by writing to my friends.” 

He corresponded with many scientists abroad, 
including Cuvier, and was happily associated with a 
distinguished group of American naturalists, including 
William Maclure, “father of American geology’; 
Thomas Say, entomologist and conchologist, called 
“the father of descriptive entomology in America’’; 
Gerard Troost, geologist and, later, State Geologist of 
Tennessee; George Ord, naturalist and philologist, 
collaborator of Alexander Wilson in his American 
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Ornithology, and with the other leading American 
scholars in this field. Before coming to America, 
Lesueur became a member of the Société Philomatique 
of Paris, Corresponding Member of the French 
National Museum, member of the Linnean and 
Natural History Societies of Paris and the Linnean 
Society of Calvados; and on making Philadelphia his 
home, was soon made a member of the American 
Philosophical Society and the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, contributing many illustrated 
scientific articles to the publications of the latter 
society and serving as its curator from 1817 to 1825. 
He also belonged to the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
the Maclurian Lyceum of Philadelphia and the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New York during this period, 
as well as to numerous other scientific bodies at a later 
date. 

Though surrounded by friends with common inter- 
ests, valued by the great naturalists with whom he 
corresponded and busily and successfully employed as 
a natural history artist and drawing teacher, he was 
still a field naturalist at heart. Writing again to his 
friend Desmarest he says: 

““My work forces me to be sedentary. I cannot go on 
field trips as I would like, live on the coast in order to 
study the marine animals, multiply my drawings and 
add to my collections. My means will not permit it.’ 

Though he frequently tried to interest his home gov- 
ernment and the scientific societies of France in granting 
him a modest fund for the collecting of specimens for 
the French museums, he failed, at this time, in gaining 
their support. He did manage, during his vacations, to 
make a few field trips, as we know from his correspond- 
ence, from the notes of specimens sent to France 
and from the evidence of his sketchbooks. In the 
Spring of 1817 he spent most of a month with Maclure, 
Say and Troost, exploring New Jersey; between 1819 
and 1822 he spent part of his time as one of the 
cartographers of the United States and Canadian 
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Boundary Commission, engaged in mapping the 
northeastern boundary between the United States 
and Canada, at which time he did some exploring and 
sketching along the Hudson; he was in Kentucky in 
1821 and during the next two years continued his 
studies on the Hudson, between Albany and New 
York. In August and September, 1825, Lesueur 
visited Mauch Chunk, Lehigh Water Gap and Dela- 
ware Water Gap, sketching those localities as well as 
the villages en route, including Valley Forge, Phoenix- 
ville, Pott’s Grove, Reading, Lebanon and Nazareth. 
His sketchbooks are also well filled with excellent 
drawings of Philadelphia, its suburbs such as German- 
town, Frankford, Rising Sun and Brandywine, as 
well as country landscapes and farm scenes encoun- 
tered in his nearby walking trips. 

In the meantime, Maclure, whose interests were 
divided between geology and philanthropy, had be- 
come enthusiastic over the idealistic community which 
Robert Owen planned to establish at New Harmony, 
Indiana. They hoped to found an educational centre 
with schools, a library, museum and a staff of educators 
and scientists, so that the frontier might have the 
cultural advantages of the East. To this end, Maclure 
bought a considerable tract of land at New Harmony 
and planned to found an industrial and agricultural 
school there. He appealed to his friend Lesueur to 
join the party. This he hesitated to do, since the out- 
come seemed problematical and Lesueur had very 
little interest in the philanthropic enthusiasms of 
Owen and Maclure. Still, he owed much to the friend- 
ship of Maclure, the adventure offered the opportunity 
to study the natural history of a new region, and his 
friends Say and Troost were going along. So Lesueur 
consented to join the party and forsake the pleasanter 
life of Philadelphia for the more exciting, though prob- 
ably less scientifically valuable, experience of helping 
to found a communistic colony on the banks of the 
Wabash. 
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Robert Owen bought from the German communist, 
George Rapp and his followers, in April, 1825, the 
settlement where, ten years earlier, they had estab- 
lished the Harmony Society. The village was ample 
in size and included a church, hall, school, tavern, 
store, gristmill, factory and warehouse buildings and 
comfortable homes. There were 3,000 acres of land in 
the purchase which also included the stock and 
machinery of the original owners. The plan seemed 
perfect, for the first rigors of founding a frontier com- 
munity had fallen to the lot of their predecessors and 
so Owen had no difficulty in attracting a considerable 
colony of idealists willing to share his new communistic 
venture, few of whom, however, were equipped by 
nature or experience to live the simple and laborious 
life of the pioneer. The town was named New Har- 
mony but only a few years served to prove the inap- 
propriateness of its title and the futility of the venture. 

However, the 8th of December, 1825, found 
William Maclure and his associates assembled at Pitts- 
burgh and loaded, with their furniture, tools, scientific 
apparatus, books, natural history specimens, women 
and children, aboard the keel-boat Philanthropist 
which he had built for the journey, and ready to shove 
off on their great adventure. The “boat load of knowl- 
edge,”’ as it was called, included 27 passengers and 
10 boatmen and no more scholarly assemblage ever 
set out down the Ohio on a keel-boat, for there were 
the four naturalists, Maclure, Say, Troost and 
Lesueur, as well as the founder of the colony, Robert 
Owen and his son, Robert Dale Owen, two distin- 
guished educators of the Pestalozzian school, William 
Phiquepal d’Arusmont and Madame Marie D. Freta- 
geot and her son, Achilles, and Dr. Samuel Chase 
and his wife, as well as several others, both men, 
women and children. Frances Wright, wife of 
d’Arusmont, pioneer woman suffragist, abolitionist, 
author and lecturer, was also a member of the 
community. 
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Others of the expedition have left a written record of 
the long and tedious voyage down the ice-choked Ohio 
but it was Lesueur’s nimble and accurate pencil which 
gives us the most vivid picture of the progress of the 
expedition. He entitled his sketchbook: ‘Drawings 
and sketches of the places we passed on the way from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and from Pittsburgh to 
New Harmony during our voyage on the keel-boat 
while descending the Ohio from November 27, 1825 
to January 26, 1826.’ He pictured the Philanthropist 
both inside and out, sketched the passengers and crew 
but devoted most of his time, as he sat on top of the 
boat, to the preserving of a hasty but accurate record 
of the river scenery and of the towns which they passed, 
the whole being the most complete record we have of 
the appearance of the Beautiful River during pioneer 
days. Arriving at Mount Vernon, Indiana, on January 
26, 1826, they found wagons ready to take them over- 
land to their new home a few miles up the Wabash at 
New Harmony. 

Here Lesueur was to spend the next twelve years of 
his life, studying the natural history and archeology 
of the region, making frequent field trips, gathering 
material for his proposed monograph on American 
fishes, collecting natural history specimens for the 
museums of Paris, Philadelphia, New York and New 
Harmony, and earning his living by a variety of 
services rendered to the community. He acted as 
surveyor, architect and physician, taught natural 
history, drawing and painting in the schools set up by 
Owen and Maclure and made frequent trips to New 
Orelans for the purpose of marketing the surplus 
products of New Harmony. He also found time to 
engrave some of the plates for Say’s conchology and 
entomology and for the prospectus of his own ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Ichthyology or Natural History of the Fishes of 
North America,’ New Harmony, 1827, consisting of 
six leaves of text and five plates. Lesueur’s copy of the 
unfinished volume, in the museum at Havre, contains 
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200 pages. He also executed a series of plates for a 
proposed portfolio of “Picturesque Views of the 
United States of America” and another series of plates 
illustrating the fossils of Walnut Hills, on the Missis- 
sippi. He drew portraits of several of the pioneers of 
Indiana and even painted the scenery for the com- 
munity theatre. He helped entertain a number of 
famous travellers and naturalists who came to New 
Harmony, attracted by the novelty of the experiment 
and by the distinguished scientists of the community, 
including Count Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimer, 
Maximilian, Prince of Wied-Neuweid and Charles 
Bodner, Maximilian’s artist, who drew the portrait of 
Lesueur at the mouth of the Fox River which we re- 
produce from a wood engraving preserved in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Lesueur’s three dogs, shown 
in the picture, were named Penny, Snap and Blucher. 

Soon after their arrival at New Harmony, Lesueur 
and Troost set out on a visit to the Missouri lead 
mines, the trip lasting from February 26 to April 20, 
1826. They went down the Ohio from Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, to Trinity, Illinois, then cross country to 
Commerce or Tyawapatia Bottom, Missouri, thence 
to Cape Girardeau and from there inland to the 
Lamotte and Burton mines and to Potosi. Returning 
to Commerce, they ascended the Mississippi to St. 
Louis and then home. The same month, Duke Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar visited New Harmony and in his 
Travels he speaks appreciatively of Lesueur and his 
sketchbooks and mentions the fact that he had dis- 
covered some new species of fish during his recent trip 
with Troost. 

In May, 1826, Lesueur added many sketches of New 
Harmony and its vicinity to his collection and it was 
about this time that he investigated the prehistoric 
mounds nearby, this being the first scientific study 
ever made of the mounds of Indiana. From one of 
them he secured artifacts which he later contributed to 
the museums at New Harmony and the University of 
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Indiana, some of them eventually reaching the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, the Smithsonian 
Institution and the museum at Havre. 

In 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831 and 1834, Lesueur visited 
New Orleans, going down river by flatboat with a load 
of wheat and other New Harmony products and 
returning by steamer. These trips sometimes occupied 
several weeks and while in New Orleans he made many 
friends and visited the surrounding country, always 
with his sketchbook at hand. The leisurely journeys 
down the great river, with frequent stops at the towns 
along the way, gave him an ample opportunity to 
record the pioneer life of the region. During these 
trips he also visited the French consul at New Orleans 
in order to collect his small government pension which 
was his chief source of ready cash, since at New 
Harmony he worked without salary, merely receiving 
his living expenses. 

On one of his trips to New Orleans, Lesueur made 
an interesting detour into Tennessee. He left New 
Harmony in February, 1831, and on reaching the 
Cumberland, ascended that river to Nashville where 
he was joined by his old friend Troost who had, in the 
meantime, left the New Harmony colony to become a 
professor in the university at Nashville. They ex- 
plored the mountains as far as Emory Gap and 
the Tennessee River and visited Andrew Jackson’s 
home, the Hermitage, near Nashville, which Lesueur 
sketched. Since the building was burned some three 
years later, this hastily made drawing is perhaps the 
only extant view of the original Hermitage. 

The winter and spring of 1832-1833 were made 
notable by the extended visit of Maximilian, Prince of 
Wied who made many excursions and hunting trips 
with Lesueur. Maximilian returned to New Harmony 
in June, 1834 and when he left, Lesueur accompanied 
him as far as Princeton and Vincennes. It was prob- 
ably during this visit that Lesueur drew the portraits of 
Colonel Francis Vigo and Jean Badollet, now in the 
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library of the Workingmen’s Institute at New Har- 
mony (as well as a portrait of Barrabino, the Italian 
druggist and naturalist of New Orleans, and a water 
color drawing of a shrike by Lesueur). Maximilian 
gives an account of this trip in his Travels. 

The death of Thomas Say at New Harmony in 1834 
was a staggering blow to Lesueur, especially since most 
of his other friends had already left the settlement, 
including Gerard Troost who had gone to Nashville to 
teach in the university in 1827, and William Maclure, 
who had removed to Mexico where he died in 1840. 
The French government also threatened to cut off his 
pension if Lesueur did not return to his native land, so 
having been an exile from his beloved France for 22 
years, he finally decided to leave America. Saying fare- 
well to New Harmony, he made his last voyage down 
the rivers to New Orleans where he arrived March 20, 
1837 and, having sailed on June 8, he arrived at Havre 
on July 27. After a visit among his relatives, Lesueur 
settled in Paris where he devoted the next seven or 
eight years to the teaching of painting, to the further- 
ance of his studies in the Museum of Natural History 
and to the mastery of the technique of lithography, 
the principal reproductive medium with which he was 
not already familiar. The municipality of Havre, 
having established a museum of natural history, 
Lesueur was, in 1845, chosen as its first director, in 
which position he passed his last two years, surrounded 
by his lifetime’s accumulation of natural history 
specimens and his thousands of drawings, water colors 
and rough sketches. Here, in his native city, he died 
on December 12, 1846 at the age of 68. 

Charles Alexandre Lesueur was tall, thin and mus- 
cular with a sensitive Roman nose and dark, wavy 
hair. During his years in Philadelphia, he was clean 
shaven, as we know from an excellent self portrait still 
preserved. Dr. Edmund Porter described Lesueur as 
he saw him in Philadelphia in 1825 as having “a 
countenance weather-beaten and worn. . . The muscles 
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of his ironbound visage seemed as incapable of motion, 
as those on the medals struck in the age of Julius 
Caesar.” After settling in New Harmony, however, he 
grew a full beard which we see in Bodmer’s sketch and 
in the bronze bust by 8. Mezzara, made in 1845, now 
in the museum at Havre. 

Our best description of Lesueur is found in a letter 
from Professor Richard Owen, written December 14, 
1886, to Dr. David Starr Jordan and published in his 
sketch of Lesueur in Popular Science Monthly, Febru- 
ary, 1895, p. 547-550. This picture, written by the 
son of the founder of New Harmony and one of 
Lesueur’s pupils, describes him as follows: 


Charles A. Lesueur was, when I knew him in 1828, about 
fifty or fifty-five years of age [he was 50 years old], tall, rather 
spare in muscle, but hardy and enduring. He permitted his 
beard to grow, which at that time was quite unusual; hence he 
sometimes platted it and tucked it almost out of sight when he 
went from home. In New Harmony he usually went bare- 
necked, often bareheaded, and in summer occasionally bare- 
footed, or at least without socks. His hair had been dark, but 
was sprinkled (as well as his beard) with gray. His manner and 
movements were quick; his fondness for natural history (as it 
was then called) led him to hunt and fish a good deal. 

In summer he was fond of swimming in the Wabash, and I 
frequently accompanied him. He instructed me how to feel 
with my feet for Unios and other shells as we waded sometimes 
up to our necks in the river or ponds, searching to add to our 
collections. When he went fishing with others he always ex- 
changed his fine common fishes for the smallest and to them 
most indifferent-looking, when he recognized some new species 
or even variety... . 

He was temperate and active in all his habits, smoking being 
the only objectionable habit in which he indulged. His temper 
was quick and he used to call out an occasional ‘“‘God bless 
my soul!” the only approach to anything like irritation that 
he evinced ; he was very kind-hearted. 
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Another of the small boys of New Harmony who 
studied under Lesueur was Victor Colin Duclos, 
nephew of Madame Fretageot, principal of the juvenile 
school of the settlement. In his Diary and recollections 
he has this to say of his old teacher: 

“One of our teachers, Mr. Lesueur, was a fine artist. 
He taught drawing and painting, and did a great deal 
of artistic work outside of the school. He and Thomas 
Say spent most of their leisure in the woods or in the 
river searching for shells and catching fish which they 
painted and described. Mr. Lesueur also devoted some 
of his time to painting scenes for the Theatre. One 
notable scene on the south end of the old Hall was for 
the play of William Tell. It was still in good preserva- 
tion when the building was torn down in 1874. It is 
related that one of his scenes represented a forest and 
the work was so artistically executed that many of the 
audience thought they were real trees.’”” He also 
painted a drop curtain representing Niagara Falls. 

Lesueur’s studio was in the Hall which also con- 
tained the community theatre. Nearby stood the 
modest frame house were he lived with the lovely 
Virginia Poullard Dupalais, one of the passengers on 
the famous Boatload of Knowledge, and her husband 
Dr. William Albert Twigg. Another member of the 
family was Cecelia Noel, whose fever-stricken parents 
in Santo Domingo had entrusted her to the kind- 
hearted Lesueur who brought her to New Harmony 
where she afterwards married Achille Emery Fretageot, 
son of Madame Fretageot. 

His old friend George Ord said of him: ‘‘The disposi- 
tion of Mr. Lesueur was social and amicable; and know- 
ing how to accommodate himself to circumstances, 
he everywhere met that welcome which his simple, 
unobtrusive manners could not fail to secure. Ac- 
customed, from early life, to abstemiousness, his 
economical habits became confirmed, when the means 
of indulgence were placed within his reach. But al- 
though little inclined to self-gratification, he was 
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liberal to others, even in cases where prudence would 
justify reserve.”” He not only took care of his little 
ward, Cecelia Noel, but supported his aged father until 
the latter’s death not long after Lesueur’s arrival in 
Philadelphia and, in his later years, also supported a 
less fortunate brother. 

The naturalists of Europe and America have united 
in giving Lesueur the highest praise for his work as a 
painter-naturalist. He was called the Raphael of 
zoological painters and Quatrefages said of his water 
colors that they were “the foremost natural history 
paintings of ancient or modern times.’ Professor 
Richard Owen, who was one of his pupils, said of 
Lesueur: ‘‘He was a magnificent artist, good alike in 
drawing and coloring.” Jean Guiffrey, of the Louvre, 
said that Lesueur ‘‘executed his drawings with great 
rapidity, his stroke is extremely sure and his hand so 
obedient to his eye that it is rare to see erasures or 
repainting. These drawings, almost as precise as 
photographic prints and far more spirited and alive, 
‘ are always accompanied by notes indicating the place, 
the day, even the hour of their completion, and even 
the atmospheric condition of the moment and all 
other information which would add to their docu- 
mentary value.’’ Even the colors of buildings are fre- 
quently indicated, as well as geological formations 
and the botanical names of trees and shrubs, but the 
painter-naturalist was sometimes so absorbed with this 
technical information that he forgot to add the name of 
the location of his view and we can only identify it 
approximately from the adjoining drawings in the 
sketchbook. Lesueur wrote haltingly and badly, even 
in French, and so left very little manuscript of im- 
portance except his valuable scientific notes and a 
number of illuminating letters, some of the best of 
which are quoted by Madame Loir and Dr. Hamy, his 
principal French biographers. 

Though well versed in all fields of natural history, 
Lesueur was pre-eminent as an ichthyologist. Robert 
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Owen tells us that Agassiz considered him second only 
to himself among American naturalists in this field. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan said of him in the Dictionary 
of American Biography: “‘Lesueur was the first to study 
the fishes of the Great Lakes of North America. In 
addition to several papers on reptiles, crustaceans, and 
other subjects, he published twenty-nine papers on 


American fishes. . . . The most notable of his Ameri- 
can contributions is a monographic review of the 
family of suckers. . . . He was the first in America of 


the school of systematic zoology which regards no fact 
as so unimportant that it need not be correctly ascer- 
tained and stated.” In a sketch of Lesueur in Popular 
Science Monthly, Dr. Jordan also says: ‘‘His scientific 
work was done chiefly in America, and it ranked with 
the best of its kind at the time. . . . His descriptions 
are clear, exact and honest. His drawings are not 
accurate only, but spirited. They are works of art 
rather than mechanical representations. With less 
range of learning than Rafinesque and some other 
contemporaries, Lesueur had, what Rafinesque had 
not, sound sense and faithfulness in the study of 
details.” 

George Brown Goode, former chief of the United 
States National Museum, adds this appreciation of 
his work: ‘‘No one ever drew such exquisite figures of 
fishes as Lesueur, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
he never completed his projected work upon North 
American Ichthyology. He issued a prospectus, with 
specimen plates, of a Memoir on the Medusae, and 
his name will always be associated with the earliest 
American work upon marine invertebrates and in- 
vertebrate paleontology, because it was to him that 
Say undoubtedly owed his first acquaintance with 
these departments of zoology. . . . But for their 
sacrifice to the socialistic ideas of Owen, Say and 
Lesueur would doubtless be counted among the most 
distinguished of our naturalists.” 
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THE LESUEUR SKETCHBOOKS 


The Lesueur collection of sketches and water colors 
of American scenery numbers about 1200 items of the 
1600 drawings preserved at the Museum of Natural 
History at Havre, France. Fifty of them have been 
reproduced in the portfolio issued in a limited edition 
by the Cité Universitaire of Paris, forty-two were 
included in the monograph by Madame Loir, thirteen 
were published by Hamy and a few others have ap- 
peared elsewhere, as indicated in the list of references. 
Less than 100 different sketches have been reproduced, 
however, and all of the books containing them are 
comparatively difficult to find except in a few of the 
larger libraries, including our own. 

Believing that the more important of these sketches 
should be available to American scholars, Dr. and Mrs. 
Homer Gage of Worcester had 803 of them photo- 
graphed and a set of the prints, each 7 by 934 inches in 
size, were presented by them to the American Anti- 
quarian Society. The following list attempts to 
describe this collection, a task made difficult because 
many of the sketches are not identified. Though not 
arranged in a strictly chronological or geographical 
sequence, it has been thought that they could be used 
with less confusion by adhering to the numerical 
sequence of the photographer. The photographs were 
made by Victor Genetier, 8, Rue des Ecoles, Paris 5, 
France, from whom prints of Nos. 1-803 may be 
ordered by giving the number and short title. A few 
were unfortunately omitted from the series as photo- 
graphed. An attempt will be made to add the missing 
prints to the collection at a later date. 

The series of American sketches is preserved at 
Havre in eight volumes, cartons or folders, described 
by Dr. Waldo G. Leland who was the first to bring 
them to the attention of American scholars, as follows: 


I. “Voyage en Amérique, 1.”” A small carton resembling 
a volume, containing six sketchbooks: 
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IV. 


VI. 


VII. 
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England, 1815. 

ii. Barbados, 1815. 

iii. Antilles to New York, 1816. 

iv. New York State and New England, 1816. 

v. Philadelphia to Lake Erie, 1816. 

vi. Albany; Philadelphia and environs, 1822. 

“Voyage en Amérique, 2.”” Bound volume: Philadelphia 

and environs, 1822-1824. 

“Voyage en Amérique, 3.’ Bound volume, containing 

several groups: 

Pittsburgh to New Harmony, 1825-1826. 

New Harmony and environs, 1826-1827. 

Vincennes, 1833. 

Philadelphia to Mauch Chunk and Delaware Water 

Gap, 1825. 

“Voyage en Amérique, 4.”” Bound volume: New Har- 

mony to Mount Vernon, the Ohio to Trinity, the Mis- 

sissippi above Commerce, and lead mines of Missouri, 

February—April, 1826. 

“Voyage en Amérique, 5.” Bound volume: New Har- 

mony to New Orleans, on the Ohio and the Mississippi, 

1828, 1829, 1830. 

“Voyage en Amérique, 6.’”’ Bound volume containing 

the following groups: 

New Orleans and environs, 1828, 1830. 

Cumberland River to Nashville and travels in Ten- 

nessee, 1831. 

Lower Mississippi. 

Vincennes, 1834. 

“C. A. Lesueur, Amérique, Mississippi.” Carton with 

the following contents: 

i. Folder of twelve lithographs of views on the Mis- 
sissippi, all reproduced by Hamy. 

ii. Folder of engravings of bluff at Walnut Hills 
[Vicksburg], and of fossils found there. 

iii. Folder containing list of all the animals discovered 

in the strata at Walnut Hills (48 genera, 79 species) 

arranged according to Lamarck’s system, with 

detailed notes. 
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VIII. Loose fragments: 
i. Sketchbook, views from Albany to New York, 
1819. 
ii. Fragment of sketchbook, miscellaneous views. 
iii. Plan and profile of Wilkinson’s cave at Mine 
Lamotte, Missouri, in color. 
iv. Fragment of Lesueur’s correspondence. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF LESUEUR SKETCHES 


The collection has been left in the arrangement 
made by the photographer even though it does not 
always correspond to the description made by Dr. 
Leland about 1923. The arabic number at the left 
of the entry is that assigned by the photographer; 
drawings reproduced by Madame Loir or in the Dessins 
de Ch.—A. Lesueur are also indicated; and in most cases, 
individual entries as described by Dr. Leland in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 1923, are 
given the numbers used in his list, as Leland 58, ete. 
Local histories, travels, gazetteers, river guide books 
and books of American views as well as the notes of 
Madame Loir, Dr. Hamy and Dr. Leland, have been 
consulted in an effort to identify the untitled views. The 
sketchiness of some of the drawings and the disarrange- 
ment of the collection frequently make positive identifi- 
cation difficult or impossible and there are doubtless 
numerous errors which would not have been made by 
a student more familiar with the localities depicted. 
The artist’s original titles are given whenever possible 
but no attempt has been made to transcribe the 
descriptive notes regarding the geology, botany, 
weather conditions, etc. which frequently appear. 
Information added to the titles by the editor appears 
in brackets. All drawings are pencil sketches unless 
otherwise noted. For contemporary descriptions of 
the localities visited by Lesueur, consult Thwaites’ 
Early Western Travels. 

The writer acknowledges with sincere thanks his 
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obligations to Dr. Waldo G. Leland who first brought 
this collection to the attention of American scholars, 
to the editors of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review who originally published Dr. Leland’s notes on 
the collection, some of which we have used, to Madame 
Loir, Dr. Hamy, La Cité Universitaire de Paris, Miss 
Louise M. Husband and to the authors and publishers 
of the works cited in the list of references. 


VoutvumeE I. 


Since sketchbooks i, ii and iii of Volume I do not concern 
the United States, they have not been copied. 


PHILADELPHIA TO NEWCASTLE, DELAWARE, 1822 
SkKEeTCHBOOK I, v 


1. Brandywine [now part of Wilmington, Delaware] 1822 Au- 
gust 31 [Four mills, two on either side of Brandywine 
Creek]. Leland 65. 

2. [Brandywine, August 31, 1822. Same scene as No. 1 but 
from opposite direction]. 

3. [Brandywine, August 31, 1822. Close-up of same view as 
No. 1, showing swinging footbridge across Brandy- 
wine Creek]. 

4. [Unidentified Delaware (?) view showing house on bluff at 
left with winding river below. Perhaps near Brandy- 
wine or Wilmington]. 

. [Unidentified Delaware (?) view showing fence in fore- 
ground, house at left with broad lawn, rolling country 
beyond]. 

6. [Unidentified Delaware (?) view from hill showing village 

among trees in valley]. 

7. [Unidentified house on hill, among trees, with two-story 
Corinthian columns supporting porch]. 

8. [Unidentified six-story brick building with tower, probably 
a mill, on winding, tree-bordered stream. Perhaps one 
of the Brandywine mills which it resembles]. 

9. Church & Academy, Newcastle. [Immanuel Church and 
the Old Academy on the Green, Newcastle, Delaware. 
Wash drawing or water color made in 1822 or 1823 
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10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
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soon after the completion of the spire of the church. 
For another view of the church, see No. 795. Both 
buildings are still standing]. Leland 66. 

W[hljarf de Newcastle, Delaware. [1823? Sailboat tied up 
at wharf with three-story warehouse with tower at 
right]. Leland 69. 


PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY, 1821-1824 
SKETCHBOOK II 


[Large unidentified house among trees, faintly sketched]. 

{Large unidentified house among trees in background, 
bridge at right and road at left, with boy and dog 
driving cattle in foreground.] Loir plate 9 describes 
this as a view in the neighborhood of Frankford. 

Road at Frankford (1822-1823? Now part of Philadelphia. 
Road at left, two houses with trees and fences, at 
right]. Probably Leland 60. 

[Unidentified village (perhaps Frankford?) among trees at 
left, bridge over creek at right]. 

Another print from the same negative. 

[Barn] Near Frankford. 4 Juillet 1821. Leland 64. 

[Unidentified farmhouse (near Frankford?), woman, cow 
and poultry in foreground]. Loir plate 41 describes 
this as a farm near Philadelphia. 

[Unidentified deck view on river or canal boat, perhaps on 
the Hudson or Delaware River, showing steersman 
and passengers under awning]. 


. Camp des éléves de Westpoint [West Point Military Acad- 


emy, on the Hudson, 1822 (?)]. Leland 44. 
[Unidentified sketch of tree]. 


. [Unidentified three story brick or stone tavern with four 


tall chimneys.] 21 Juillet 1824. 

[Unidentified tall chimney of a burned house, seen through 
trees]. 

[Unidentified church seen through trees]. 

[Unidentified river scene with boat and men fishing from 
bank]. 

[Unidentified rural scene, with corner of building at right 
and trees beyond]. 
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26. [Unidentified water color of four tall, slender trees]. 

27. [Unidentified log barn and shed]. 

28. [Front elevation of “Loudon,” a country house in German- 
town, now part of Philadelphia, built by Thomas 
Armat and rented for a short time after his death by 
Madame Greland who established there a school for 
young ladies where Lesueur was probably one of the 
teachers. The house, with the addition of the Grecian 
columns shown in Keyser’s History of Old German- 
town, 1907, p. 151, is still standing]. 

29. [Another view of “Loudon,” Germantown, showing the 
gable as seen through the trees]. 

30. [Another view of “Loudon,” as seen from the foot of the 
hill on which it stands.] 

31. [Another view of “Loudon,” a side view with its surround- 
ing trees]. 

32. [Untitled view of a three-story brick house with turreted 
tower. Probably William Maclure’s School of Indus- 
try in the suburbs of Philadelphia, removed to New 
Harmony in 1825. Victor Colin Duclos, in his Diary 
and Recollections, says: “The schoolhouse was sit- 
uated on the Schuylkill road about one mile from the 
city. It was a large fine brick building with a very 
large arched door in the centre. Surrounding the 
school building, were the most beautiful pleasure 
grounds imaginable.” Lesueur was one of the teachers 
in this school.] 

33. [Untitled wash or water color drawing of the same building 
from the side, showing spacious grounds, with group of 
people seated under the trees]. 

34. [Untitled sketch of a smoke house, presumably on the same 
grounds. 

35. [Untitled sketch of vegetable cellar (?), presumably on the 
same grounds]. 

36. [Untitled sketch of windmill, presumably on the same 
grounds]. 

37. [Untitled sketch of same windmill, with reservoir in fore- 
ground and house among trees in background]. 

38. [Untitled sketch showing another view of the same house 
as in No. 32]. 
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39. [Untitled sketch of two-wheeled cart and pump on same 
grounds, with the same windmill in left background 
and barns in right background]. 

40. [The Paul Beck shot tower on the Schuylkill between 
Twenty-first and Cherry Streets, built in 1808, aban- 
doned in 1828. It was 166 feet high and had a capacity 
of five tons of shot per day. View looking through 
trees towards the Schuylkill showing the square tower 
with flag flying above it and with buildings at its foot. 
Dated: 4 Juillet 1821, the date accounting for the 
presence of the flag. A view from the opposite direc- 
tion, taken from across the river, by Thomas Birch, 
appears in the Port Folio, December, 1812, p. 643]. 

41. [Market Street bridge, Philadelphia, looking towards the 
city from across the Schuylkill, with the Beck shot 
tower appearing beyond the right end of the bridge. 
Sketch shows a three-arch covered bridge. This first 
permanent bridge across the Schuylkill at Market 
Street, replacing the ferry and floating bridge, was 
completed in 1805 as an open bridge but was enclosed 
and roofed later. At first a privately owned toll bridge, 
it was bought by the city in 1840 and was used toll 
free until it was burned in 1875 and replaced by the 
present bridge]. Leland 53. 

42. Turnpike sur la route de Germanton. Monsieur Desnoiers 
[?] et Colonel Burrows d’Auberge [Ridder’s, Rigby’s, 
Kidder’s Ridley’s ?] [Carriage standing at tavern, left, 
and toll gate, right]. Loir plate 10. Leland 56. 

43. [Barns and covered haystacks near Germantown (?)]. Loir 
plate 12 gives title: Rentrée des récoltes (Environs de 
Philadelphie). 

44. [Unidentified farm scene near Germantown (?) with fenced 
fields, house in right distance and two tall trees in 
right foreground.] 

45. [Unidentified water color or wash drawing of farm scene 
near Germantown (?) with house seen in distance 
through trees in foreground]. 

46. Mrs. Mallon Boarding [S]chool at German Town. [Two- 
story house with four dormers, four chimneys, two 
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windows at left of front door, three at right, in ample 
grounds with open country beyond. Strongly resem- 
bles photograph of the Wachsmuth-Henry house re- 
produced on p. 167 of Keyser’s History of Old Ger- 
mantown, 1907. For another view of this house, see 
No. 49]. Leland 57. 

47. [Wash drawing or water color of abandoned and partly 
ruined three-story house near Germantown (?)]. 

48. [Unidentified rural scene near Germantown (?) showing tall 
trees at right, stone bridge over stream at centre with 
rolling country and farm buildings beyond]. 

49. Mallon Boarding School at Germantown. [Rear view of 
No. 46, seen from between trees, with rail fence in 
foreground]. 

50. Laiterie prés la maison de Madame Greland 4 Germanton. 
[See No. 28]. 

51. [Unidentified view near Germantown (?) looking up road 
through heavy foliage to house in distance]. 

52. [Unidentified view near Philadelphia, probably on the 
Germantown road, showing house on rise of ground at 
left, stagecoach climbing hill along road at right]. Loir 
plate 13. 

53. [Unidentified wash drawing of small barn with washing 
hanging on line in foreground, near Germantown (?)]. 

54. [Unidentified view looking across fields to woodland, near 
Germantown (?)]. 

55. [Unidentified water color or wash drawing showing tavern 
on rise of ground at left, tavern sign on high pole, 
covered wagon passing tavern]. 

56. Route de German town poussiere. [Dusty road out of 
Germantown with stagecoach and covered wagon, 
tall trees at right, hill with trees in distance]. 

57. [Unidentified farm scene with typical square German barn 
with cupola, house at right, haystack at left fore- 
ground]. 

58. [Unidentified two-story house with porch]. 

59. [Unidentified three-story hipped-roof house]. 

60. [Unidentified road with shop at right and house among 
trees beyond]. 
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61. [Market Square and church at Germantown, similar to 
views in Lippincott’s Early Philadelphia, 1917, p. 80, 
and Keyser’s History of Old Germantown, 1907, 
p. 319]. 

62. [Unidentified Germantown (?) church without steeple with 
gravestones in foreground, dated Augt. 22, 1824]. 

63. Route de Germantown. [Farm buildings among trees]. 

64. Unidentified sketch of little girl in dress with pantalettes 
and large broad-brimmed hat, standing on stool by 
desk, with open door beyond]. 

65. [Unidentified large house, perhaps tavern, among trees, 
near Germantown (?)]. 

66. [Unidentified tavern at right with swan (?) sign, road in 
centre, rolling country beyond. Perhaps Golden Swan 
Inn, Germantown (?) or perhaps the Swan Inn, Mount 
Airy Avenue, Philadelphia?]. Leland 59 says: ‘‘Golden 
Swan Tavern, before reaching Mount Airy.” 

67. [Unidentified view looking through culvert]. 

68. [Fairmount waterworks on the Schuylkill River, Phila- 
delphia]. 

69. [Pumping station of Fairmount Waterworks]. Leland 53. 

70. [Water color of Fairmount Waterworks]. Loir plate No. 14. 

71, [Another view of Fairmount Waterworks]. 

72. [View in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia (?)]. 

73. [Broad river view with boats, rolling country beyond. Prob- 
ably on the Schuylkill River near Fairmount Park]. 

74. [Distant view of Fairmount Waterworks, Philadelphia]. 

75. [Wooded view, probably in Fairmount Park]. 

76. [Turreted brick summerhouse with gothic windows, prob- 
ably in Fairmount Park]. 

77. [Covered bridge over the Schuylkill River in Fairmount 
Park (?)]. 

78. [Unidentified pond with dam, probably near Philadelphia). 

79. [Unidentified one-story building with wide double doors, 
with bust over door, flanked by board fence and tall 
trees, probably in Philadelphia]. 

80. Chesnut Street & Juniper (?) 4 September, 1824. [Perhaps 
same as 855. House across the street is numbered 
200, probably 200 Chestnut Street). 
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81. [Unidentified group of Philadelphia (?) houses]. 

82. [Sketch of the Paul Beck shot tower as seen from the 
Schuylkill River]. 

83. [Unidentified view of a Philadelphia (?) residential street 
with trees, taken from an elevation]. 

84. [Sketch of a corn crib with a tree at left and pump at right). 

85. [Unidentified rough sketch of vessel on stocks, flying Ameri- 
can flag. Probably the North Carolina just before her 
launching at Philadelphia. Leland 50 describes a 
different sketch showing the launching, our No. 859]. 

86. [Philadelphia waterfront showing shipping in harbor, pier, 
warehouses and city beyond]. 

87. Head for [i.e., of] the Catawissa [Creek, Pennsylvania] 
[Stream at left, large tulip tree at right, large country 
place in distance]. 

88. [Unidentified sketch of a large tree]. 

89. [Unidentified sketch of a felled tree, barn in distance]. 

90. [Wash drawing or water color of group of trees]. 

91. [Forest scene, unidentified]. 

92. [Sketch of trees, unidentified]. 

93. [Sketch of tree, unidentified]. 


II. 


JOURNEY OF The Philanthropist rrom PITTSBURGH TO 
New Harmony, DecemMBEr, 1825 to JaNuARY, 1826 


The title of the sketchbook gives the date of departure from 
Philadelphia as November 27 but The Philanthropist did not 
leave Pittsburgh until December 8, according to the date on 
sketch 94. This sketchbook is No. III as listed by Dr. Leland. 


94. [Pittsburgh waterfront showing The Philanthropist in 
foreground about to leave for New Harmony]. 1825 
Dbre 8, Jeudy depart 4 2 hre. Leland 89. 

95. [Pittsburgh] Connection de |’Allegani avec Monongahela. 
1825 Dre 8 Jeudy. Leland 90. 

96. Tory bridge [Low bridge?]. ler point sur la coté N. de 
l’Ohio aprés Pittsburg. [Covered bridge with house 
beyond, at foot of bluff with river at left]. Leland 91. 
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97. [Unidentified view looking down the Ohio]. 1825 Dbre 9 
Vendredy soir. 

98. [Interior of The Philanthropist showing passengers at 
supper at long table down the centre; bunks at left 
with trunks underneath]. 1825 Dre 8 Jeudy soir au 
souper. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 13, Leland 92. 

99. [Unidentified town on the river with hills beyond. Rough 
sketch of two or three streets and a church]. 1825 
Dbre 9 Vendredy soir. 

100. East side of Economi town. 1825 Dre 10 Samedy matin. 
[East view of the Rappist settlement, Economy, 
Pennsylvania, 17 miles from Pittsburgh]. Leland 98. 

101. West side of Economi town. 1825. Dre 10 Samedy matin. 
Leland 98. 

102. Graham place 4 deux heures. 1825 Dbre 10 Samedy. 
[Steamboat at landing on right bank, with one house 
at foot of bluff, river at left]. Leland 94. 

103. Whitesburg [?]. 1825 D. 10. [Settlement on bluff over- 
looking river with steamboat and flatboat]. 

104. Nine miles below Beaver. 1825 Dbre 11 Dimanche matin. 
[Four men breaking passage through ice at edge of 
river, keelboat at right, river beyond]. 

105. Notre arrivée & Tafle [Table?] harbour. [The Philanthrop- 
ist tied up at bank, river beyond]. 

106. [Unidentified river view with The Philanthropist tied 
up at right bank]. 1825 Dbre 11 au soleil couchant. 
[Probably a different view of same scene as 105]. 

107. Voisinage [?] du moulin 4 scie de Tafie harbour ou j’ai 
pris les petits poissons. [Neighborhood of the saw- 
mill of Table (?) Harbor where I caught some little 
fish.” Cut-over woodland with lumbermen getting 
out logs]. 

108. [Unidentified view of the Ohio clogged with floating ice 
cakes, with The Philanthropist tied up to the bank in 
the foreground]. 1825. Dre 30. 

109. [Unidentified view of log cabin in clearing at foot of 
bluff]. 1826 Jer. 
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110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 


117. 
118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


[Unidentified but very interesting sketch of the Ohio full 
of floating ice with workmen removing a floating 
bridge in order to allow The Philanthropist, tied up 
at the near bank, to pass]. 1826 Jer. 8. Dimanche. 
Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 19; Leland 96. 

[Unidentified sketch of eleven men with poles breaking up 
floating ice in the Ohio]. 1826. 8 Jer Dimanche. 
Companion piece to 110. 

Liverpool [Two sketches from the boat, one taken up the 
river showing town in distance, the other down river 
showing river and hills; also a third sketch in same 
neighborhood]. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. 

Baker’s Island passé & gauche. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. Leland 
96. 

Black’s Island. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. 

Baker’s Island. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. 

Brown’s Island. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. Leland 98. 

Brown’s Island prise de l’arriére. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. 

Big Yellow Crick. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. [Confluence of Big 
Yellow Creek with the Ohio at right, with house on 
bluff above, and with the Ohio at left with hills in 
background]. Leland 97. 

Salt manufactury. [Unidentified cluster of six buildings 
on the bank of the Ohio in a hollow between hills, a 
short distance above Steubenville, Ohio]. 1826 Jer 9 
Lundy. 

Avant d’arriver 4 Steubenville. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. 
[River view with houses on point at right]. Leland 99. 

Steubenville. 1826 Jer 9 Lundy. [The Philanthropist tied 
up at river bank next to ferryboat. Houses on bluff 
beyond. Note indicates brouillard, fog]. Steubenville, 
Ohio, with a population of 2539 in 1820, a flourishing 
river town and county seat of Jefferson County, with 
mills, churches, banks and a newspaper, 38 miles from 
Pittsburgh. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 20, 
Leland 100. 

Twin Islands [in foreground] Pike’s Island [in background, 
a few miles above Wheeling]. 
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123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 
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Avant d’arriver a Willing [Wheeling]. 1826 Jer 10 Mardy. 
[River scene with fog]. 

A l’arrivée a Willing. [Arrival at Wheeling] 1826 Jer 10 
Mardy. [The Philanthropist and a sailboat tied up at 
right bank of the Ohio, the town showing faintly 
through fog on the bluff at right). 

A l’arrivée a Willing. [Arrival at Wheeling] 1826 Jer 10 
Mardy. [Similar to 124 but from opposite direction 
showing two keelboats tied to left bank, steamboat 
beyond and town on bluff at left, river and hills in 
distance]. 

A Willing. 1826 Jer 10. Party 4 11 heure. [Two sketches, 
at Wheeling, one of the town from the river with boat 
in foreground, the other showing a warehouse on stilts 
with a fenced-in enclosure below]. 

Ferry boat de Willing. 1826 Jer 10 Mardy. [Rough 
sketch of side-wheel ferry boat at Wheeling, same 
type of ferry asin 121. Wheeling, Virginia (now West 
Virginia). The United States turnpike crossed the 
Ohio at this point, probably on this ferry]. 

Grave Place. 1826 Jer 10 Mardy. [Probably at Big 
Grave Creek, a little below Wheeling. Sketch shows 
two flatboats on river in foreground, two houses on 
right shore, hills beyond]. 

Avant d’arrivée 4 Captina Island. 1826 Jer 10 Mardy au 
soir. [Excellent sketch of The Philanthropist in fore- 
ground, showing nine passengers seated on the roof 
as the boat floats down the Ohio with flag flying]. 

John Williamson Island. Matin de Mercredy [Jan. 11, 
1826] 4 8 heur. Leland 101. 

[Two sketches:] Opposite 4 John Island [with Petticoat 
Ripple indicated several miles down stream. Since 
Petticoat Ripple was about four miles below Grand- 
view Island, it is probable that John Island and 
Grandview Island are the same. The second sketch 
shows the same view several miles nearer and is 
titled:] Petti cote place plus prés [Nearer view of 
Petticoat Place or Ripple]. 11 Jer 1826 Mercredy 
matin 4 8%. 
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132. Middle Island. Gratte [Grape] Island, Chauve-souris [ou] 
Batt Island. [Inset sketch of two houses on right 
bank]. 1826 Jer 11 Mercredy. 

133. Middle Island, Table [?] Island, Bat Island. 1826 Jer 11 
Mercredy & 1% hr. 

134. Aprés avoir passé Petti Cote & pris de l’arriére. [Looking 
back up stream after having passed Petticoat] 1826 
Jer 11 Mercredy. 

135. [Unidentified river view with large flat rock on left bank 
with cabin above]. 1826 Jer 11 Mercredy. 

136. [Unidentified river view during rainstorm. Note in French 
stating that there was a wind from the west and very 
heavy rain which impeded our progress. Great rocks, 
rolled from the summit of the mountain, along the 
bank]. 1826 Jer 11 Mercredy. 

137. Aprés Petti cote. 1826 Jer 11 Mercredy 4 124%. 

138. [Unidentified mountain view as seen from the Ohio, cabin 
on shore]. 1826 Jer 11 Mercredy a 2 hr. 

139. Middle Island. [Sketch taken from the prow of The 
Philanthropist looking back to a flat island with 
three houses; in the foreground eight boatmen are 
assembled in the stern of the boat and a note in 
French explains that they were accustomed to gather 
there to eat their lunch]. 1826. Jer 11 Mercredy. 
2 hr. 

140. [Unidentified moonlight view of the river]. 1826 11 Jer 
Mercredy. 

141. Duval Island. [Just above Marietta. A note in French 
tells us that the party reached Marietta on the night 
of the 12th where they stopped to take on supplies]. 
1826 Jer 11 Mercredy. [Marietta was the first im- 
portant town settled in Ohio and had in 1820 a popu- 
lation of 1746.] 

142. [Unidentified river view]. 1826 Jer 11 Mercredy. 

143. [Two sketches:] Little Kenhaway in distance]; James 
Island [with Parkersburg in distance]. 1826 Jer 12 
Jeudy. 

144. Parkersburg [seen from across the river, with Little 
Kenhaway River at right]. 1826 Jer 12 Jeudy. 
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145. Blannerhassett Island [two views]. 1826 Jer 12 Jeudy. 
Leland 102. 

146. [Two sketches:] Blannerhassett Island; Newbury Island. 
1826 Jer 12 Jeudy. 

147. Shade River. Avant d’arriver a l’isle de Belleville. 
1826 Jer 12 Jeudy. [View from river showing two 
cabins on high bank]. 

148. [Three sketches of] Belleville Island. 1826 Jer 12 Jeudy a 
11h. 

149. Shade River. 1826 Jer 12 Jeudy. 

150. Shade River [entering the Ohio]. 1826 Jer 12 Jeudy. 

151. [Two sketches:] Amberson Island [with steamboats in 
river, one called a “‘velocipied’’]. 1826 Jer 12 Jeudy. 

152. [Three sketches:] Galliopolis. [Does not show the town, 
only river views. Note in French states that they 
passed Galliopolis at 6 or 7 o’clock in the morning]. 
[1826 Jer 13] Vendredy. 

153. [Big] Guyandot creek, left side [showing town of Guyandot 
on bank. Two views]. 1826 Jer 13 Vendredy. 

154. [Two views of] Burlingtown [Burlington, one distant and 
one nearby, on right bank]. 1826 Jer 13 Vendredy. 

155. Another print from the same negative. 

156. Great [Big] Sandy or Tory River. 1826 Jer 13 Vendredy. 
Leland 108. 

157. [Untitled sketch of a keelboat with nine men on its roof]. 
1826 Jer 13 Vendredy. 

158. Burlington [Ohio, rough sketch showing courthouse, 
tavern and other buildings]. 

159. [Two views of] Brush Crick Island or Wilson [Wilson’s 
Island, just above Manchester, one view with a flat- 
boat in foreground]. [1826 Jer 14] Samedy. 

160. [House on high left bank overlooking junction of] Brush 
Crick [with the Ohio. At extreme right,] Brush 
Island [(Wilson’s Island). In foreground:] Family 
boat descending Ohio. Leland 104. 

161. [Two views, one a distant view of] Manchester Island [and 
the other a “Vue de Manchester prés de Lavana” 
(Lavinia), with a salt barge loaded with barrels and 
manned by four rivermen, in the foreground]. [1826 
Jer 14] Samedy. 
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162. [Two views of] Manchester Island [one taken from up- 
river, one from down-river]. [1826 Jer 14] Samedy. 

163. Manchester [Ohio, consisted of 30 houses in 1822. Two 
sketches, distant view and close-up]. 1826 Jer 15 
Samedy [sic, Dimanche]. 

164. [Two sketches:] Manchester [row of 22 houses on bank, 
mountains in distance, flatboats in river; and] Aprés 
Manchester avant Maysville. 1826 Jer 15 Samedy 
[sic, Dimanche]. 

165. Vue prise 4 la mount de Manchester. [View from hill 
across the Ohio showing dock with flatboat and 
town of Manchester along bluff above]. 1826 Jer 15 
Samedy soir. [sic, Dimanche]. 

166. Ripley. [Distant view of town on bluff overlooking the 
Ohio, showing 10 houses and a church]. 1826 Jer 15 
Dimanche. 

167. Ripley. [Another sketch from same point of view, but 
clearer]. 1826 Jer 15 Dimanche. 

168. Lavina. [Lavinia, Ohio from the river, showing 14 build- 
ings reaching from the bank of the Ohio to left be- 
tween steep, high hills; flatboat in river in fore- 
ground]. 1826 Jer 15 Dimanche, dans la matinée. 
Leland 105. 

169. [River view with] Loudon [(London?) in the distance and] 
Le Strata [(Straight Creek?), just below Lavinia, at 
right]. 1826 Jer 19 Jeudy. Identification uncertain. 

170. Plakensburg. [Perhaps Brackensburg, since view was 
made in neighborhood of Bracken Creek in Bracken 
County, Kentucky, just above Augusta. View shows 
small settlement of five buildings on bluff at left of 
river]. 1826 Jer 15 Dimanche. Leland 106. 

171. [Two views of] Augusta [Kentucky, one from the distance 
and one near by, the latter showing a flourishing 
town on the left bank, with three churches]. 1826 
Jer 15 Dimanche. Leland 107. 

172. Augusta [View from opposite direction]. 1826 Jer 15 
Dimanche. 

173. [Two sketches:] Avant d’arriver 4 Bulkeen Krick [Bull- 
skin Creek]; Plakenburg [Town of 20 houses, one of 
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two stories with double chimneys (a tavern?), on 
left bank of river]. 1826 Jer 16 Lundy. 

. Meckanicsburg. Nevilleburg [Mechanicsburgh, Ohio, 
settlement of a dozen buildings along left bank]. 
1826 Jer 16 Lundy. 

. Mount Pleasant [in distance; in foreground, on right bank 
is a small settlement of eight buildings, perhaps 
Moscow]. 1826 Jer 16 Lundy. 

. Mount Pleasant [Point Pleasant, Ohio. Settlement of 
about a dozen houses on left bank of the Ohio, with 
150 inhabitants in 1822]. 1826 Jer 16 Lundy. 

. [Three views of] New Richemont [New Richmond, Ohio, 
with 250 inhabitants in 1822. Nearest view shows 
about 15 buildings, three of them two stories high. 
Small inset of three buildings on a hill may represent 
the nearby settlement of Susanna just above New 
Richmond]. 1826 Jer 16 Lundy. Leland 108. 

. La 5 Mil avant d’arriver. [Looking towards Five Mile 
Creek through the front window of The Philan- 
thropist, showing view through window frame, with 
dead fox and powder horn hanging at left side of 
window and with boat rudder or sweep above]. 1826 
Jer 16 Lundy. Dessin de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 16. 

. Columbia [Ohio, then a suburb of Cincinnati, now within 
the city limits. Two sketches.] 1826 Jer 16 Lundy. 
Leland 109. 

. Part of Cincinnati du bord. [Waterfront with three 
steamers and other craft at right bank and a four- 
story warehouse at right]. 1826 Jer 17. One of the 
leading cities of the frontier with 9642 inhabitants in 
1820. Leland 110. 

. Depart de Cincinnati [January 17 or 18, 1826. Extremely 
interesting sketch of the door in the superstructure of 
The Philanthropist showing a group of six women 
and seven children, two of the latter being babes in 
arms, looking out the door. The features of the 
individuals are so distinctly drawn as to be recogniz- 
able. Painted above the door is the name Philan- 
thropist. A smaller sketch of the same group accom- 
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panies the larger drawing. Dessins de Ch.—A. 
Lesueur, plate 15. Leland 111. 

182. [Cincinnati waterfront showing landing with half a dozen 
tall warehouses and other buildings on an elevation 
at the left]. 1826 Jer 17 Mardy. 

183. Mil Crick bridge. [View from the river, showing covered 
bridge over Mill Creek, just below Cincinnati and 
now probably within the city limits]. 1826 Jer 18 
Mercredy. 

184. [Unidentified sketch of large two-story house as seen from 
the river]. 1826 Jer 18 Mercredy. [Perhaps General 
(later President) William Henry Harrison’s home on 
the Ohio between Cincinnati and Lawrenceburgh?] 

185. [Two sketches showing the confluence of the Ohio and 
Miami rivers]. 1826 Jer 18 Mercredy. 

186. Lawrenceburgh [in middle distance, on right bank, with 
the location of Potterburg (?) in distance]. 1826 Jer 
18 Mercredy. 

187. [Two views of] Lawrenceburg [Indiana, one a close-up 
from the river showing about 15 buildings, mostly two 
stories high and one three-story tavern; the other a 
more distant view from the opposite river bank]. 

188. [Mississippi River scene nine miles from Natchez with a 
note in French stating that they were compelled by 
nightfall to make a forced landing before reaching 
Natchez. This sketch is obviously out of place and 
probably belongs in Volume V instead of Volume III 
of the sketches preserved at Havre]. 

189. Lougher[t]y’s Island [near Belleview, Ohio] 1826 Jer 18 
Mercredy. 

190. [Unidentified close-up sketch of two of the artist’s fellow 
passengers reading on board The Philanthropist, with 
a glimpse of one of the women beyond. Stove and 
barrel in foreground]. 

191. Madissonville [Madison, Indiana? Fifteen or twenty 
buildings on low flat at left, with high hills beyond]. 
1826 Jer 19 Jeudy. 

192. Charlestown. [One-story house and barn near bank, road 
from landing winding up to hill beyond]. 1826 Jer 19 
Jeudy. Leland 112. 
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. Goose Island [with river steamer Clinton at left; and a 


second sketch of] Charleston. 1826 Jer 19 Jeudy. 


. Avant Utica [Sketch of the entrance to a mine]. 1826 Jer 


19 Jeudy. 


. Utiea [with Six-Mile Island in distance. Settlement of 


about a dozen buildings on right bank]. 1826 Jer 19 
Jeudy. Leland 113. 


. [Unidentified sunset view over the river]. 1826 Jer 19 


Jeudy. 


. [Distant sunset view of Louisville from Six-Mile Island]. 


1826 Jer 19 Jeudy. 


. [Unidentified (sunrise?) view]. 1826 Jer 20 Vendredy. 

. [Unidentified river view]. 1826 Jer 20 Vendredy. 

. Salt River. 1826 Jer 20 Vendredy. 

. Unidentified river view]. 1826 Jer 20 Vendredy. 

. [Unidentified river view] Aprés Salt River. 1826 Jer 20 


Vendredy. 


. Brandenburgh’s Ferry. 1826 Jer 20 Vendredy. 
. [Falling Spring? just below Brandenburgh’s Ferry. View 


of spring gushing from side of cliff]. 1826 Jer 20 
Vendredy. 


. [Unidentified view looking across the Ohio]. [1826 Jer] 


Samedy 21. 


. [Unidentified view] 6 mille aprés Rome. 
. [Unidentified sunset view] aprés Rome—environs de 


Troie [Troy, Indiana]. 1826 Jer 21 Samedy. 


. Green Island. 1826 Jer 22 Dimanche. 
. [Unidentified river view]. 1826 Jer 22 Dimanche. 
. [Two sketches:] Little Hurricane Island; French Island 


[below Owenboro]. 1826 Jer 22 Dimanche. 


. French Island [Two views, one showing houses on bank]. 


1826 Jer 22 Dimanche. 


. [Unidentified river view]. 1826 Jer 23 Lundy. 

. Diamond Island. 1826 Jer 23 Lundy. 

. [Two views of] Diamond Island. 1826 Jer 23 Lundy. 

. [Unidentified] Petite isle aprés avoir passé Diamond 


Island. 1826 Jer 23 Lundy. 


. Mount Vernon [Indiana, in distance]. 1826 Jer 23 Lundy. 
. Wihjarf de Mount Vernon. [Steep road leading left up 
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bank to house on bluff, tree in right foreground]. 
1826 Jer 23 Lundy. 

218. Debacle &4 Mount Vernon. [Excellent sketch of The 
Philanthropist, now deserted but still flying the 
streamer bearing her name, on one side and Harmony 
on the other, as she lay along the bank. This was 
the end of the voyage of The Boat Load of Knowl- 
edge, the short distance to New Harmony being 
covered by land.] 1826 Jer 24 Mercredy [sic, Mardy. 
Tuesday, January 24, 1826]. Leland 114. 

219. [Unidentified village, perhaps Mount Vernon showing five 
buildings, one a square, two-story building with a 
cupola, with three figures riding through the village 
on horseback, perhaps the Philanthropist party on 
the way to New Harmony]. 

220. Greenburg [Indiana. Street showing square, two-story 
brick building with cupola and weather vane, flanked 
by other buildings]. 

221. John Williamson Island, ““Grand View” [Island] in centre, 
looking up the Ohio. [This sketch is out of place. It 
belongs in the series of Ohio River views, these 
islands lying between Wheeling and Marietta]. 


Scenes In anp ArounD New Harmony, May, 1826. 
Leland 131 


222. [Unidentified and much blurred sketch of house]. May 17, 
1826. 

223. Harmony. [View from the Wabash, showing the town 
faintly outlined on the right bank]. May 17, 1826. 

224. Wabash [near New Harmony]. May 17, 1826. 

225. Bon Répos—dit Bon pos Creek sur le Wabash. [Two- 
story log house and outbuildings in clearing]. May 
17, 1826. 

226. From the piazza of M. [View down across a broad sweep 
of fields and woods, perhaps from the house of 
William Maclure at New Harmony]. 18 May 1826. 

227. [Large two-story house with wide piazzas on both floors. 
Perhaps the house from which the preceding sketch 
was made]. 18 May 1826. 
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228. [Another view of the same house as 227]. 19 May 1826. 

229. [Unidentified house within picket fence, with two story 
central part and one story wings on either side. 
Probably one of the original Rappist houses at New 
Harmony]. 

230. [Broad view of rolling fields and woodlands, similar to 
226]. 

231. [Unidentified one-story house on hill among trees]. 

232. [Unidentified view from rustic porch of log house, looking 
down across rolling country to wooded river beyond. 
Dinner table with dishes on porch; seated woman 
with back to artist. Reproduced in Dessins de Ch.-A. 
Lesueur, plate 48, where it is incorrectly describe as 
the verandah of a house near New Orleans. It is more 
probably a view from a New Harmony home. Per- 
haps same as 864]. 

233. [Unidentified one-story log house with two wide porches 
with a dozen people on or near them. The house 
from which the preceding sketch was made]. 21 May. 

234. [Unidentified sketch of four men and two horses working 
in a field, probably at New Harmony]. 22 May 1826. 

235. [Unidentified sketch of open but flatter country from 
another porch]. 

236. [Unidentified one-story house with wide porch from which 
the previous sketch was made]. 22 May. 

237. [Unidentified square two-story house with wide porch and 
roof sloping to centre from all four sides; woman on 
knees planting flowers in foreground. Probably a 
Rappist house at New Harmony]. 

238. Depart de chez M. Polorne [?] [Six men and women about 
to set out on horseback]. 

239. [Three unidentified sketches, distant views of cleared land 
dotted with trees]. 25 May 1826. 

240. [Unidentified picnic party of eight men and women seated 
under trees with four saddle horses at right and wagon 
with ox team at left]. 26 May au soir. 

241. Vue de Harmony 4 notre arrivée sur le flat boat. [Two 
rough sketches of the town as seen from the Wabash 
River]. 27 May. 
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242. New Harmony. [Street scene with the old Rappist church 
and the Hall back of it. Reproduced in Dessins de 
Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 28 where it is dated May, 
1826]. 

243. Fox River, Illinois. [View of wooded stream]. 


INDIANA, 1827 AND 1833 

244. Birch country site. Novem 3 Sunday 1833. [Unidentified 
house, perhaps near Vincennes? Story-and-a-half 
house with three dormer windows; barn in rear, 
fenced field and road in foreground with covered 
wagon]. 

245. Champ de la course 4 Vincennes. [Large racetrack with 
flags on tall poles at intervals and with grandstand 
at right end. Two horsemen racing to the finish. 
Sugar Loaf mountain in left distance, “Montagne de 
Guerrier” in right distance]. 1833 Novembre ler. 
Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 50. Leland 138. 

246. Queensville (Indiana. Two-story log house and log barn 
in clearing, man sitting on fence by gig in front of 
house, cattle and pigs in foreground]. 2 May 1827. 

247. [Unidentified village but probably the right-hand half of a 
panorama of Princeton, Indiana, about 25 miles 
northeast of New Harmony, the left-hand half of 
which appears in the next view. Shows two two-story 
houses with end of a third at extreme left end of 
picture, with cattle grazing on common in fore- 
ground]. Jun 2 1827. 

248. Prince town [Princeton, Indiana, showing eight or ten 
houses with end of a two-story house at extreme 
right end of picture, probably part of house shown at 
left end of preceding picture, with square log barn or 
storehouse shown prominently across common]. 
Jun 2 1827. Leland 136. 


TRIP FROM PHILADELPHIA TO DELAWARE WATER Gap, 
1825 
SkeTcHBOOK III. 
249. S[cJhoolkill Dam [Philadelphia, Pennsylvania]. 23 Aout 
1825. Leland 72. 
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[Unidentified sketch of coach and two-wheeled gig]. 

Gulph [Gulf] Mill, Montgomery County [Pennsylvania]. 
[Mill in distance among trees, tool shed in left fore- 
ground]. Gulphe route to Valey Forge. August 23 
1825. Leland 78. 

Golphe [Gulf Mills] from One Bird in the Hand is worth 
Two in the Bush. August 23 1825. [View from the 
yard of the Bird in Hand Inn, with tall sign depicting 
a bird, in foreground, and two two-story buildings in 
background. This inn, established about 1786 gave 
its name to the town and postoffice until 1830 when 
the name of the postoffice was changed to Gulf 
Mills]. 


. [Valley Forge, Pennsylvania] Was[h]ington—ou il a loge. 


[View across rolling country from top of a steep hill 
at the foot of which is the house where George 
Washington lived during the winter at Valley Forge]. 


. Cotton manufacture in Valey Forge. [Two mills with 


bridge over stream and two houses on elevation at 
right]. 23 August. Leland 74. 

Phoenixville [on the Schuylkill River above Valley Forge. 
View showing the mill town in the valley]. 24 
[August]. Leland 75. 

Phoenixville. [Another view of the valley, surrounded by 
wooded hills]. 


. Phoenixville. [View taken in the valley, showing mills]. 


24 [August]. 


. Eglise de Potts Grove [now Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


German Lutheran church with a bell tower]. 24 
[August]. Leland 76. 


. Potts Grove. 24 [August]. [Street corner showing three 


two-story houses]. 


. Pont de Potts Grove [showing long covered bridge over 


the Schuylkill with the town in the background]. 
25 [August]. 


. Tompson taverne on Shuilkill just below Reading. Aug. 


25 1825. [Tavern on left bank of the river, among 
trees, with hills beyond]. 
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262. [View of the Schuylkill River near Reading. House with 
rowboat dock at right, two boats and row of six geese 
on river, hills beyond]. 25 [August]. 

263. Market de Reading. [Two-story courthouse with cupola 
with long one-story, open-sided market in front of it 
and with other buildings showing beyond. Above the 
artist’s head hangs the sign of the Reading Hotel 
with a picture of a stagecoach under it, followed by 
the words: By Thomas Kepple]. 25 [August]. 
Leland 77. 

264. Vue du pont de Reading. [View of long covered bridge 
over the Schuylkill with the town at left]. 25 [Au- 
gust]. Leland 77. 

265. Vue du lock de Womelsdorf et de la ville qui sit au pied 
de la coline et de l’église. [View of the lock (in Tulpe- 
hocken Creek?) and of the town which lies at the 
foot of the hill, and of the church. Town and church 
seen in distance among trees with high ridge in back- 
ground]. Womelsdorf is about 15 miles west of 
Reading]. 26 [August]. 

266. Vue de 21 lock prés Womelsdorfs T[own]. [Lock No. 21 in 
stream or canal, with houses on both sides of the road 
which crosses the canal at right angles]. 26 [August]. 

267. Stouck towne. [Now Stoucksburg, across the Tulpe- 
hocken from Womelsdorf. View looking down the 
main street showing 10 log and frame houses on the 
right and four on the left]. 26 [August]. 

268. Court House de Lebanon [two stories high with a clock 
tower and with stores and houses on either side. A 
somewhat similar view of this courthouse appears in 
Rupp’s History of the counties of Berks and Lebanon, 
1844]. 26 [August]. Leland 78. 

269. Vue de la court house et de |’église de Lebanon. [Same 
view of the Lebanon courthouse and Lutheran church 
as in Rupp but with different intervening buildings]. 
Aug. 27. 

270. Vue de Harpers [(?) showing two-story mill at left, a 
brick store and log house at right]. 

271. Avant d’arriver au Gap. [View looking up the valley 
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289. 
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towards the Schuylkill Water Gap through the Blue 
Mountains]. 27th [August]. 

[Unidentified river and mountain view in the Gap]. 

[Unidentified mountain view with trees in foreground and 
house in valley beyond]. 

[Unidentified house and barn in clearing on hill, mount- 
tains beyond]. 28 [August]. 

[Unidentified view of river and lowlands from mountain 
top]. 

[Faint sketch of unidentified mountain view]. 

[Unidentified vista through mountain forest]. 

[Unidentified outdoor bake oven, probably belonging to 
cabin in following sketch]. 

[Unidentified sketch of low, broad-roofed log cabin with 
large central door, probably a combined house and 
barn in the Blue Mountain region]. 


. [Rough sketch of interior of same cabin]. 

. [Rough sketch of three lumbermen at work in woods]. 

. [Rough sketch of an unidentified mountain village]. 

. Foot of Broad Mountain [near the headwaters of the 


Schuylkill, as seen between log barn, left, and house, 
right foreground]. 


. [Unidentified mountain view with valley below and road 


at right]. 


. Coward [Conrard?] Tavern. [Two-story tavern with one- 


story additions in foreground, road winding to left 
down a valley with three-story house among trees 
below, rolling country beyond]. 31 [August]. 

Vue de Coward Tavern. [Another view of same]. 

Fridensburg [Friedensburgh, about five miles southwest 
of Pottsville, showing log barn and two-story tavern 
with sign, on right of street, three houses on left of 
street with mountain beyond]. 1 Septembre. 


. Pont sur le Schuilkill avant d’arriver aux lock. [Small 


bridge over the Schuylkill, at this point the size of a 
small creek, before arriving at the lock]. 1 Sept. 

Potts Town [now Pottsville, on the Schuylkill River about 
35 miles above Reading. Shows one side of a long 
main street with seven one and two-story frame or 
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log houses, the two-story building at extreme left 
probably a store, with mountains beyond]. 1 Sept. 

290. Pottstown. Section de la mine. 1 Sept. 

291. Potts town. [Clearing with two one-story log houses at 
right, log mill with water wheel at left, group of mine 
buildings in centre at mouth of mine at foot of moun- 
tain with other mine entrances showing on mountain- 
side above]. 1 Sept. 

292. [Unidentified road over culvert with log barn at left]. 

293. [Unidentified mountainous view with road winding from 
left to right up over a hill and with mill pond and 
stream at left and centre foreground]. [1] Sept. 
1825. 

294. Newtown [(?) showing two-story hall with tower, near 
street corner, with other buildings faintly indicated 
to right and left]. 1 Septembre 1825. 

295. Sam [?] Kepner Inn. [near Mauch Chunk? Two story inn 
at right, barns beyond, wagon in foreground, covered 
wagon at right]. 2 Septembre. 

296. From Mauch Chunk 1 mile [on milestone at left. Vista 
through opening in woods]. Leland 79 (?). 

297. [Unidentified sketch in wooded ravine]. 

298. [Unidentified view of river winding to right through 
mountains with three-story house on river bank at 
foot of mountain in distance]. 

299. [Unidentified view into mountain valley with small 
building, perhaps at entrance to coal mine (?), in 
foreground]. 

300. La grande mine [at Mauch Chunk. Large open-pit coal 
mine with men working]. 3 Septembre. Dessins de 
Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 29. 

301. Tunnel leading into a mine, mountain above, mine build- 
ing at left]. 

302. [Unidentified Lehigh River view showing the river wind- 
ing through mountains with two rafts floating down 
in the foreground.] 3 [Septembre]. 

303. [Unidentified mining town (perhaps Lehighton) on left 
bank of the Lehigh River with mountains beyond]. 

304. Lehighton [on the Lehigh River just below Mauch Chunk, 
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showing bridge over the river with mountains be- 
yond]. 4 [Septembre]. Leland 80. 

Lehigh Water Gap Hotel [kept] by Amos Tit[us?]. 
Dimanche [Sept. 4, 1825]. [River view through the 
gap with two-story tavern at right]. Leland 81. 

Nazareth College. [Main four-story building with cupola, 
of the Moravian seminary at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, 
facing tree-bordered square, with one three-story and 
three smaller buildings on right side of square and a 
two-story house in left distance]. [Sept.] 4. Leland 
82. 

Nazareth Market House. [Public market in common with 
two-story houses on either side around the end of the 
square, with trees and hills beyond]. 3 Sept. 

Wind Gap. [about 10 miles northeast of Nazareth, just 
south of the Blue Mountains. View from tavern 
porch looking across open space to hills beyond, with 
covered wagon at left and tavern sign above at right, 
bearing the name of the proprietor (?): Roscommon 
and below it the name: Zamicky (?)]. 5 Sept. Leland 
83. 

Dutotown & Gap. [Dutotsburg, named for its founder, 
Antoine Dutot. View shows about a dozen houses 
across the Delaware, with the Delaware Water Gap 
a mile above]. 5 Sept. 

Vue de la Delaware aprés Dutotown. 5 Sept. Leland 84. 

[River and mountain view in the Delaware Water Gap]. 
[Sept.] 5. Leland 85. 

[Same, another view]. 

[Same, another view]. 

[Same, another view]. 

Delaware Water Gap. Kocher Tavern. [View along river 
with three-story tavern back a rod or two from the 
left bank of the river at the foot of a mountain]. 
5 Sept. Leland 85. 

Passage de la Delaware & Gap. Dill’s fer[r]y at Columbia 
[New Jersey, just across the river and a few miles 
below the Delaware Water Gap. View up the river to 
the gap, with ferryboat in foreground]. [Sept.] 6. 
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317. [Unidentified view of the Delaware River (?) near the 
Delaware Water Gap (?)]. 

318. Ogdonburge [Ogdenburg, three miles north of Sparta, 
Sussex County, New Jersey. View from tavern look- 
ing up hill to left, showing three houses, road down 
hill to right. Town had only 15 or 20 houses 20 years 
later]. 

319. [Unidentified rolling and wooded farm lands with house in 
distance, in Sussex County, New Jersey]. 

320. [Newton, county seat of] Sussex County [New Jersey, 
showing court house with tower and double row of 
steps to second floor. View, showing about 10 houses, 
looking down hill to right to valley beyond, taken 
from tavern across from court house. Tavern sign 
has date 1818 at top and name: County Hotel below 
painted landscape]. [Sept.] 6. For a panoramic con- 
tinuation of this view see the next number. 

321. [Panoramic continuation of the preceding view of Newton 
showing half a dozen two-story buildings on the main 
street, one probably a tavern, with a brick building on 
side hill in foreground, with valley and hills in dis- 
tance. Lettered:] Sussex County. 6 Sept. 

322. [Newton] Vue de l’église & de l’école. [Probably Christ 
Church (Episcopalian) and the village school at 
Newton, New Jersey. Very faint sketch of a Gothic 
church with a square tower and, at the right, a two- 
story school with a square belfry and tall weather- 
vane. The Gothic church shows in the view of Newton 
in Barber’s Historical Collections of New Jersey, 
p. 471]. 

323. [Newton (?) Scene at a street intersection, a two-story 
business block at the right, a two-story house diag- 
onally across the street and two or three smaller 
houses down the hill on a side street]. 

324. Lebanon. [Probably Lebanon, Hunterdon County, New 
Jersey, about 23 miles southwest of Newton. Street 
intersection, looking down steep street with a two- 
story hipped-roofed house on left corner and another 
farther down the street, tavern sign at right]. 8 Sept. 
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325. Amathie Vilage. [Probably Amity, Orange County, New 
York. Had one church and 24 dwellings in 1860. 
View shows church without steeple at left, two-story 
house on side hill across the road and another house 
farther down the steep hill at right]. 8 [Sept.]. 

326. Adam & Eve [Tavern?] from Amathie Village. [The name 
New Jersey is in upper margin of sketch but we can 
find no Amity Village in that state. Amity, New 
York, is just over the New Jersey line a few miles 
from Newton. View down hill, two-story house in 
middle distance, hills beyond]. 9 [Sept.]. 

327. Lower house. [Unidentified view but perhaps one of the 
Moravian buildings at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
View shows a mill pond at right, three-story stone 
mill in centre, house among trees on knoll at left and 
one-story shop at extreme left, opposite the mill]. 
10 Septembre. 

328. Falls house. [Unidentified view but perhaps one of the 
Moravian buildings at Bethlehem. View shows 
stream or mill pond in centre, house among trees on 
knoll at right, corner of house or mill at extreme left, 
hilly country beyond]. 10 [Sept. ]. 

329. [Delaware river bridge between Easton, Pennsylvania (at 
left) and Phillipsburg, New Jersey (at right), looking 
up the river from The Point where the Lehigh River 
enters the Delaware. Covered bridge with towns at 
either side of river and high hills beyond]. 13 Sept. 

330. [Easton, showing courthouse in centre with low market 
at right, with houses behind and stores down the 
street at left. Similar to somewhat later view in 
Condit’s History of Easton, p. 13]. 13 Sept. 

331. Anthony Nose. [Delaware River vista showing covered 
bridge at Easton in distance; winding river between 
wooded hills, shore road to right in foreground]. 

332. [Lehigh River at Easton. Chain bridge built in 1811 in 
middle distance, part of Easton on right bank, farm 
buildings on present site of South Easton on left 
bank. Similar to considerably later view in Condit’s 
History of Easton, p. 41]. 13 Septembre. 
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333. From Mt. Ida. [View from height, looking down on con- 
fluence of Lehigh and Delaware Rivers at Easton, 
showing covered bridge over the Delaware, Easton at 
left and Phillipsburg at right]. 13 Sept. 

334. Roche avant d’arriver prés de Easton. Au soap stone 
quarry. [Lone tree on high rock, seen from below. 
Strongly resembles the high rock, “Mount Ida,” 
across the Lehigh from Easton, as pictured in Condit’s 
History of Easton, p. 174. Drawn for use as title page 
of a projected but never published album, with fol- 
lowing title on the face of the rock:] “Vues Pittores- 
que des Etats-Unis d’Amerique.” Reproduced in 
Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 1]. 

335. Antony Nose. [Road at foot of steep hill, workmen getting 
out logs at left]. 13 Sept. 

336. Schooly’s Mount. [Schooley’s Mountain, Morris County, 
New Jersey, 18 miles west of Morristown. Village 
and summer resort with mineral spring and moun- 
tain nearly 1200 feet high. Faint sketch showing 
three or four houses at left and mountain at right]. 
12 Sept. 

337. [Two-horse carriage, probably the one used by Lesueur in 
making the trip]. 8 Sept. 

338. Schoolys Mount Bridge. 12 Sept. 1825. [One-story house 
at right and at left of road turning left over bridge, 
woods beyond]. 

339. [Sketch of two one-horse carriages of different types]. 
8 Sept. 

340. Schooly’s Mount Spring. [Four people drinking at min- 
eral spring at left of wooded path, springhouse be- 
yond]. 12 Sept. 

341. Schoolys Mount Spring. [Steep village street descending 
to left, with two-story house or shop with projecting 
sign at right and three other houses beyond, moun- 
tains in distance]. 12 Sept. 

342. Schoolys Mount Bridge. [Same bridge as in No. 338, 
looking in other direction, showing bridge with two 
one-story houses at foot of mountain beyond]. 
12 Sept. 
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343. Schoolys Mount. ([Three-story hotel among trees in 


middle distance, tavern sign in foreground by bridge: 
“Heat (Health?) House. E. Marsh’). 12 Sept. 


344. Schoolys Mount. [fine, large country house with out- 


345 


346 


347 
348 


buildings among trees]. 


. Chapelle de Schoolys Mount. [Two-story church with 


belfry]. [12] Sept. 1825. 


. [Schooley’s Mountain (?) four-story summer resort hotel 


with four large chimneys, a few trees on grounds]. 
12 Sept. 1825. 


. [Unfinished sketch of same subject]. 
. Doylerstown Court House [(1812-1877), rear view. 


Doylestown is the county seat of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania]. 14 Sept. 1825. Leland 86. 


349. Meridith. [Unidentified town. Since Lesueur was in 


350 


Doylstown on the 14th, he could not have reached 
Meredith, Delaware County, New York or Meredith, 
Venango County, western Pennsylvania, the same 
day. View shows two-story tavern with barns and 
road beyond, cow in road in foreground]. 14 Sept a 
12, 1825. Leland 87. 


. [Unidentified tavern] After Meridith Inn. [Two story 


tavern with swan (?) sign, sheds at left, road down 
hill at right showing two houses at foot of hill in 
distance, corner of barn in extreme right foreground. 
The swan was a favorite tavern sign ornament. 
There was a White Swan Inn and a Golden Swan Inn 
in Philadelphia]. 14 Sept. Leland 87. 


351. [Unidentified hamlet in hill country. Two-story hipped- 


roofed house on side hill at left, half dozen village 
houses in right centre, stream in foreground. See 
Nos. 353 and 357 for other views of the same four- 


corners]. 


352. [Unidentified vista through trees]. 
353. [Another view of same unidentified village as in No. 351, 


354 


taken from road at side of the hipped-roofed house on 
side hill in previous sketch, looking down road to 
village among trees at foot of hill]. 


. [Unidentified water color sketch of river with buildings on 
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flats in distance, one a five-story mill with tower, one 
a three-story mill and one a two-story building]. 

355. [Unidentified water color sketch similar to preceding, 
showing river view with two or three four-story mills 
on right bank, middle distance, with other buildings 
in distance, road in foreground]. 

356. [Unidentified single-sspan covered bridge out in the 
country, with a small house in right background. 

357. [Unidentified sketch of the same village as in Nos. 351 
and 353, showing the hipped-roofed house on hill at 
upper left and several houses and a mill or barn at 
foot of the hill at lower right]. 

358. [Unidentified river view with trees at right and rolling hills 
in distance]. 


Votvume III 


Sketchbook covering the trip of Lesueur and Troost from 
New Harmony, Indiana to the Missouri lead mines and return, 
February 26 to April 20, 1826. This group forms Volume IV of 
the collection at Havre as described by Dr. Leland. Madame 
Loir, Chatpers 6-8, gives a full account of this expedition, 
quoting liberally from the journal kept by Lesueur during the 
trip. 

359. Sugar camp [encountered on the 18 mile road from New 
Harmony to Mount Vernon. Sketch of open sided 
enclosure with roof containing equipment for boiling 
down maple sap into sugar,in maple grove. Man, 
wife and small boy inside enclosure, Lesueur, Troost 
and their pack horse standing by]. 26 Feby Samedy 
1826. [For smaller but more completely finished 
sketch of this scene, see No. 791. The larger sketch 
is reproduced in Loir, plate 16. the smaller in 
Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 17 and, poorly re- 
engraved, in Hamy, p. 65. Leland 132]. 

360. [Two sketches made from the flatboat of Captain Ander- 
son on which they began their journey from Mount 
Vernon the following day:] Mount Vernon [in middle 
distance on left bank of the Ohio]; Slime Island. 
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[Slim Island in middle distance with river beyond]. 
Leland 115. 

361. Interieur d’un flat boat. (Sketch of fireplace at end of 
cabin with window at left; hatchway to deck at left, 
barrels at extreme left. For smaller but more finished 
water color of same subject, see No. 791. The water 
color adds a kneeling man preparing a meal, the legs 
of another man disappearing through the hatch, a 
kettle on the fire and additional barrels of supplies at 
right. The water color is reproduced in full colors in 
Dessins de Ch.—-A. Lesueur, plate 17 and, badly re- 
engraved, in Hamy, p.65. Madame Loir quotes the 
menu from Lesueur’s journal]. Leland 206. 

362. A quille boat descendant l’Ohio. 27 Dimanche. [Excellent 
sketch of keelboat with three boatmen with poles at 
bow, steersman and three passengers at stern. 
Lesueur records in his journal that they tried to take 
passage on a swifter keelboat which passed their flat- 
boat but they were refused]. Dessins de Ch.—A. 
Lesueur, plate 30, Leland 205. 

363. Entrée du Wabash. [Mouth of the Wasbash, 20 miles 
below Mount Vernon]. Leland 116. 

364. [Two sketches:] Chauni town. [Shawneetown, Illinois, on 
left bank]; Stevenson Island [four miles below 
Shawneetown. View up-river showing ‘Small double 
island” (Brown’s Islands) in distance above Steven- 
son’s Island]. 27 Feby. 

365. Battery Rock vue de loin. [Probably the dangerous bar 
just below Shawneetown and next to Stevenson’s 
Island, mentioned in Cummings’ Navigator. Two 
sketches, one showing the rock in the distance on 
right bank with the position of the bar indicated}. 
27 [Feby.] 

366. [Two more sketches of same, at least one of them looking 
up the river]. 27 [Feby.] 

367. [Two close-up sketches of] Battery Rock [one showing the 
rock as a point projecting from the right bank; the 
other slightly down river from the rock, showing a 
tiny waterfall tumbling from a ledge into the Ohio]. 


27 [Feby.]. 
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368. [Two river views, one looking up river]. 27 [Feby]. 

369. [Three sketches, one showing] Cave-in-rock Island [in 
middle distance; one showing] Herrikin Island [Hurri- 
cane Island at left; the third untitled but a close-up 
of the second view]. 27 [Feby]. 

370. [Close-up of entrance to Cave-in-rock; with a second 
sketch looking back up river]. 

371. Cave Rock [from across the river, four young women in 
sunbonnets with dog in left foreground, flatboats 
on river]. Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 21, Loir 
plate 15. Leland 118. 

372. Urican Island. [Two sketches, one showing Hurricane 
Island in centre and Cave-in-rock in distance on 
right bank,; second view a close-up of Hurricane 
Island at right]. 27 [Feby]. 

373. [General river view in vicinity of Hurricane Island with 
inset close-up of cliff]. 27 [Feby]. 

374. [Four sketches:] Golconda Island [left centre, with town of 
Golconda indicated in distance on right bank]; 
Golconda Island [nearer view, right centre]; 3 Sisters 
[Sister Islands centre, with Golconda indicated 
nearer by on right bank; general view] Aprés avoir 
passé Golconda Town. 27 [Feby]. 

375. [Two sketches: distant view of] Cumberland Island; 
[distant view of] Cumberland Island [and] Dogue 
[Dog] Island. 27 [Feby]. 

376. Westwood, Lexington County, Kenty. Connection de 
l’Ohio avec Cumberland River. 27 Feb. Lundy 1826. 
[House and barns on bank, four flatboats, one with 
mast, tied up at bank]. Loir, plate 22, Leland 121. 

377. Smithland. Pris du steamboat. [Lesueur and Troost con- 
tinued their journey from Westwood, Kentucky on 
the steamer General Hamilton. View shows town on 
left bank with a two-story tavern, another two-story 
building and eight one-story houses; ferry sign at 
top of bank, road to landing, with three flatboats 
and steamer tied up along the bank below the town]. 
Loir, plate 23, Leland 122. 

378. [Two sketches, one a close-up, one a distant view of the] 
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Connection de l’Ohio avec Cumberland River [one 
showing house and outbuildings on point between the 
two rivers, with part of Smithland (?) on right bank; 
the other showing] Cumberland Island [in middle 
distance with location of Cumberland Town indi- 
cated in distance on right bank]. 28 Feby 1826. 
Leland 125. 


379. Debarque a la Trinité 28 Mars [sic, Feby] au soir, nuit 


profonde. [Amusing sketch of group climbing on 
hands and knees up a steep bank from the edge of the 
river. Lesueur’s journal gives a detailed account of 
this adventure. Wishing to disembark at Trinity 
which they reached at night, the current carried their 
boat past the town and they were finally landed in 
pitch darkness at the foot of a steep bank. Two men 
one with a lantern, came to their rescue. The sketch 
shows the two men at the top of the bank, the one 
with the lantern reaching a hand to a Mr. Cullok who 
had joined them for the trip, who, in turn, reached a 
hand to Dr. Troost on his hands and knees, with 
Lesueur boosting him from below]. Loir, plate 6. 


380. Vue de la Trinité. ler Mars 1826. [Two-story store of a 


Frenchman named Berthou with outbuildings on left 
bank of the Ohio, landing below with five flatboats 
tied to bank, forest and river beyond. Trinity, 
Kentucky, near the confluence of the Ohio and 
Mississippi and not far from the present city of 
Cairo, Illinois. From this point, Lesueur and his com- 
panions set out overland for the Missouri lead mines]. 


381. [View of the Mississippi from the porch of a log cabin, the 


home of Brown, the ferryman who brought them 
across the Mississippi to Commerce Town after they 
had spent part of a miserable night tramping through 
the rain on the Illinois side of the river on the way 
from Trinity to the Commerce Town ferry. View 
shows chickens in dooryard, wood yard, for the sup- 
plying of fuel to river steamers, in left foreground on 
river bank, with a vista of the river beyond]. 1 Mars 


1826. 
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382. Loog house sur le Mississippi . . . au ferry de [Brown. 
One-story log house from which previous view was 
made, with cow in foreground. Home of Brown the 
ferryman at Commerce Town, Missouri. For excellent 
water color of Commerce Town, see No. 790]. 

383. Passe la nuit dans le bois avec pluie & orage. 1 Mars. 
{Campfire before two large stumps, with Dr. Troost 
seated on a log, Mr. Cullok lying on the ground and 
Lesueur standing by fire. Sketch made before cross- 
ing the ferry to Commerce Town and while the 
travellers were “passing the night in the forest with 
rain and storm”. Loitr, plate 24. 

384. [Tower rocks passed on the way from Commerce Town to 
Cape Girardeau. Water color of] Nort side vue. 11 
Mars. Samedy 411. [Peculiar rock formations with 
the Mississippi at left]. 

385. [Another water color sketch of the same rocks from the 
opposite direction, showing rocks and trees on either 
side with a vista of the Mississippi between]. 

386. Vue du Mississippi prés de Baldwin farm. 11 Mars. 
[Corner of porch of farmhouse at right, view of the 
river seen through dead trees. Madame Loir says 
that, after leaving Commerce Town, the travellers 
stopped to rest at the farm and tannery of a Mr. 
Baldwin]. Leland 156. 

387. [Unidentified view of a rather extensive village, un- 
doubtedly Cape Girardeau, with the Mississippi at 
the left]. Le 12 Mars matin a 6 h. 

388. [Two sketches] Prés du Cap Girardeau [one showing a 
river view from a height; the other showing four log 
cabins in clearing in foreground, other houses at a 
distance, the river far below at the left]. Le 12 Mars 
Dimanche 6 heure. 

389. [Two sketches, one an untitled view of the waterfront at 
Cape Girardeau showing a two-story house on shore 
at left with another house on the bluff above and a 
fenced field at right; the other a] Vue d’une sortie du 
Cap Girardeau du cété de la tavern d’Ellis. [Shows 
river view from high bluff with ravine at left, group 
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of five men standing on edge of bluff, with roofs of 
three houses showing over the edge of the bluff, on 
the river bank below]. Le 12 Mars 1826. Leland 1657. 

390. Part of Jackson Town. [Jackson, county seat of Cape 
Girardeau County, Missouri, 44 miles northwest from 
Cairo, Illinois, 18 miles from Cape Girardeau and 
about 15 miles inland from the Mississippi. Sketch 
shows corner of the two-story house of Dr. Zenas 
Priest, the first doctor in the town, and across the 
street a small log barn with a small, one-story house 
or office at right and four or five other buildings down 
the street to the left, all connected with rail fences]. 
13 Mars 1826 Lundy. Loir, plate 17, Leland 158. 

391. Part of Jackson Town. [Another view, showing a public 
square with two streets intersecting at right angles. 
On the left-hand street, a tavern sign shows and across 
from it six log and frame houses; on the other street, a 
two-story house or shop on the corner, two small 
buildings at right, followed by a two-story tavern. A 
two-story store is in the right foreground]. 13 Mars 
1826. 

392. [Untitled sketch of a man (Dr. Troost?) climbing over a 
fallen tree, probably on the way from Jackson to the 
famous LaMotte lead mine in what is now Madison 
County, some 40 miles northwest of Jackson]. 13 
Mars. 

393. [Two sketches:] Crossing Still [White (?)] Water [Man 
crossing wooded stream on fallen log]; Pont naturel 
dans le sandstone. [Small natural bridge of rock in 
woods]. 

394. Opposite vue du pont naturel. 14 Mars. 

395. Bulling Mill Farme. Mars 15. [One-story log house with 
porch with log barn, shed, barnyard with a dozen 
cattle, and pile of cordwood at left. Perhaps Bolling- 
er’s Mills, though the present town of that name is so 
far south as not to be in the direct route to the 
LaMotte mine]. Leland 159. 

396. lre vue de Lamotte Mine 4 |’arrivée sur le terrain, o0 
sont elevée les petits fourneaux. [Valley seen through 
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trees from elevation, showing six log huts at left, 
these being the furnaces where the lead was melted 
out]. Leland 160. 

397. 2e vue. Aspect du local ot se trouve |’établissement de 
M. Wilkinson. 18 Samedy Mars 1826. [The Wilkin- 
son lead mine at LaMotte. Entrance to underground 
mine in side of cliff in left distance with two log sheds 
nearby, as seen from a little distance through the 
trees]. Leland 161. 

398. Plan du local ou le ter[rje des fourneaux de M. Wilkinson. 
[Plan showing the location of the furnaces of the 
Wilkinson lead mine]. 

399. [Geological sketch-map of the Wilkinson (?) mine]. 

400. [Close-up sketch of the rock formation in one of the lead 
mines]. 

401. Vue prise de |’interieur de la grotte ou de |’excavation 
faite par le courant du ruisseau qui la traverse. 
[View from inside of cave or excavation made by the 
stream which passes through it, looking out to lead 
furnace (?) at right of entrance]. Leland 163. 

402. Autre vue prise de l’interieur. [Another view from the 

interior of the same cave]. 

[Entrance of the same cave as seen from the outside]. 

Interieur et cascade de la grotte. [Exterior view of the 

cliff and cave below with stream from mouth of the 
cave forming a cascade]. 

405. Vue prise . . . dela cascade. [Different view of the same 
cascade]. 

406. Vue prise plus haut. [View taken higher up the mine 
than previous sketch]. 

407. St. Francois River branche. Courant vient du SSE. 
[Branch of the Saint Francis River. Current flows 
from the south-southeast]. 

408. [Unidentified sketch of part of LaMotte village (?), show- 
ing watering trough in left foreground, small two- 
story house within rail fenced enclosure beyond, 
saddle horse tied to fence]. 

409. Lamotte Village 22 Mars 1826. View looking over rail 
fence showing about 10 one-story log houses]. 
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410. Breton lead mine prise du sud en arrivant d’iron furnaise. 
[Distant view through trees showing valley with 
about 20 scattered buildings. taken from the iron 
furnace at the south of the mine]. 

411. Burton mine prise de |’ouest. [Distant view of the Burton 
mine from the west, showing about 35 buildings, a 
few on the slope at left but mostly in the valley, as 
seen through trees from hill, looking across valley 
to distant hills]. 28 Mars 1826. 

412. [Three sketches:] [Two seated men with tall hats and long- 
tailed coats]; Part of Burton mine town. ([Sub- 
stantial two-story frame house on hillside at right, 
half a dozen smaller houses along road leading into 
valley]; [two figures on horseback, one front and one 
rear view]. Loir, plate 21, Leland 164. 

413. Vue de Potosi et de ses monuments. [View of Potosi, 
formerly Mine-a-Breton, county seat of Washington 
County, Missouri, about 35 miles morthwest of the 
LaMotte Mine and 75 from Jackson. View shows, 
from left to right, frame two-story court house with 
one story wing, the main building having six two- 
story Doric columns, stocks with a horse and cattle 
pound back of it, and a two-story brick jail]. Leland 
166. 

414. [Unidentified water color sketch of hunter in buckskins 
with rifle and powder horn, man in long coat (Dr. 
Troost?) and man in light coat with horse]. Loir, 
plate 18. 

415. [Unidentified water color sketch of three men inspecting 
mine, showing pits with windlasses]. Loir, plate 19. 

416. [Unidentified view of cleared hillside with wooded hills 
beyond]. 4 Avril. 

417. [Unidentified view of cleared hillsides with limestone and 
sandstone layers, forest at right and beyond]. 4 Avril. 

418. Veille au soir avant d’arriver 4 Herculanum. [A wood- 
crested hill seen through trees, at nightfall before 
reaching Herculanum]. 4 Avril. 

419. Cave de grés avant Herculanum. [Sandstone cave at lower 
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right, road over hill at left, before reaching Her- 
culanum]. 4 Avril. 

420. [General view of Herculanum, Missouri, on the Missis- 
sippi, about 50 miles east of Potosi and 28 miles 
below St. Louis, important for its shot towers, and 
commercial outlet for the lead mines of the interior. 
View shows two-story log house, one-story building 
and another two-story house in foreground, other 
buildings and a bluff with a shot tower on its brink 
in the background, open fields at the left and the 
Mississippi at the right]. 5 Avril. Leland 167. 

421. Part of Herculanum. [Close-up of buildings in foreground 
of previous sketch, with shot tower in distance]. 
5 Avril. 

422. Maison de Freeman [at or near Herculanum. House and 
barn on hill in middle distance, cleared fields between, 
road with covered wagon in near foreground]. 
5 Avril. Leland 168. 

423. [Unidentified sketch of partially cleared land]. 

424. Carondolet prise de chez Jos. Guillon. [Vide-Poche or 
Carondolet, now part of South St. Louis. View from 
an elevation looking across a settlement of about 15 
houses to the Mississippi beyond]. 7 Avril 1826. 
Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 25, Leland 169. 

425. [Unidentified view looking down a road through open 
country towards a town in the distance, probably 
Carondolet, with the Mississippi in the distance]. 
7 Avril. 

426. [Unidentified view of the Mississippi with house on bank 
at right and two flatboats moored nearby]. 8 Avril. 

427. [Unidentified view, probably from same spot as preceding 
sketch but looking in opposite direction, showing two 
houses on left bank with three flatboats with masts 
and a steamboat beyond]. 8 Avril. 

428. [Sketch of raft with two boatmen, large canoe with three 
men paddling and half a dozen women and children 
passengers, and smaller canoe with two men pad- 
dling]. 8 Avril. 

429. [Unidentified wood yard and three log cabins on left bank] 
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430. North W. shoot tour d’Herculanum du warf. 9 Avril. 


431. Avant d’arriver 4 Herculanum. [Four sketches showing 


432. A Herculanum. [Fine two-story house on bank of river 
433. S. W. shoot tour d’Herculanum au depart. [Log cabin 


434. Clef S. Salmin [?] aprés Herculanum. [Two-story tavern 


435. Clef S. Salmin [?] 6 m. from Herculanum. [Opposite | 


436. [Rough, unidentified sketch of river view]. 10 Avril. 
437. Vue de la Miss. River prise du sommet de la plus haute 


438. [View from the same point as in the previous sketch but 
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Avant Herculanum ov nous prenne du bois. 9 Avril 
Dimanche. [Sketch made on the return trip down the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to Trinity]. 


[Half a dozen houses, one of two stories, at foot of 
high bluff with shot tower high up on the bluff, on 
left bank of the Mississippi at Herculanum, sketched 
from the wharf]. 


the shot tower at Herculanum from different angles. 
A note in French describes the shot tower: “A little 
cabin built on the edge of the cliff to melt lead for 
bullets which fall so far to the trough below that they 
become perfect.’’]. 


at right with half a dozen smaller houses seen through 
the trees along the bank below]. 


and log barn at foot of bluff with a different shot 
tower and two houses on top of cliff above]. 10 Avril. 


with two smaller houses beyond at foot of bluff with 
shot tower on its crest, steamboat tied up at bank 
opposite tavern, river vista at left]. 10 Avril. 


direction from preceding view, showing shot tower at 
top of cliff at left, three or four houses in valley and at 
landing, highest point along the river indicated at 
top of steep, high bluff below the settlement]. 10 
Avril. 


(350 pieds) point au N. W. de clef de Salmin. [View 
of the Mississippi from the highest point of the cliff 
of Salmin, showing man on edge of cliff at left, steam- 
boat in the river far below and distant shore showing 


across wide expanse of river]. 


in the other direction, showing a long stretch of river 
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with cliffs on the right bank and the houses of Salmin 
at the foot of the cliff far below]. 

439. St. Genevieve. [Two views, one a general view of the 
river, and the other a close-up of the town showing 
five small buildings within an enclosure near the 
bank, with a steamer in the river in the foreground 
and the principal part of the town in the distance]. 
Leland 166. 

440. [Untitled river view in vicinity of St. Genevieve with 
cliffs on right bank]. 11 Avril. 

441. Grand Tour. [Two sketches of Great Tower, 31 miles from 
Cape Girardeau, on the right bank]. 11 Avril. 

442. [Two sketches, one looking back after leaving St. Gene- 
vieve, the other] Au Cap Girardeau sur le Phenix. 
[View shows two-story store in centre with a house 
on either side and another in the distance]. 11 Avril. 

443. Roche de grés de Tyawapatia Bottom en arrivant du Cap 
Girardeau. [Sandstone rocks along the right bank at 
Tyawapatia Bottom or Commerce Town seen from 
the river on arriving from Cape Girardeau]. 12 Avril. 

444. Mont Joliette 4 St. Louis, Mississippi [and inset] Plan du 
tumulus Jolliet. [Sketch of mound-builder remains 
with house at left and another in middle distance on 
bluff overlooking the river. This sketch probably 
should follow No. 424]. 

445. Tyawapatia Bottom or Commerce Town. 14 Avril. [Log 
house with porch on bank at left with trees and river 
at right]. Leland 156. 

446. Vue de Mississippi quand nous étions dans le cannoe. 
[Three sketches made while crossing the Mississippi 
in a canoe, the first very faint, with house on high bank 
at left and canoe in river in foreground; the second, 
an excellent river view with the canoe and three 
passengers in mid-stream; the third, the back of 
Dr. Troost (?) sitting in canoe]. Lundy 17 Avril 1826. 

447. La Trinité au retour pour Harmony. [View of the com- 
bined store and tavern at Trinity with house back of 
it and another under construction, at the right of 
which three or four cargo boats are tied up at the 
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bank. In the foreground is a flatboat or ferry in the 
river. This sketch, made on the return trip to New 
Harmony, shows, from the opposite direction, the 
same store as in No. 380]. 18 Avril. Dessins de Ch.—A. 
Lesueur, plate 26, Loir, plate 20, Leland 128. 

448. Mount Vernon avant notre depart. 20 Avril. [Street 
looking towards river. On left side a two-story store, 
with a one-story shop or office next and a three- 
story warehouse on the bank beyond. At extreme 
right, a tavern sign]. 


Votume IV. 


This is Volume V of the original collection as described by 
Dr. Leland and includes sketches made on trips from New 
Harmony to New Orleans in 1828, 1829 and 1830. Lesueur 
made several trips to New Orleans by flatboat with produce 
from New Harmony and returned by steamboat. The leisurely 
descent of the river with frequent stops at the towns along 
the Ohio and Mississippi, gave the artist ample opportunity 
to record the river life of the time. Photographs of about 60 
of these sketches, relating for the most part to Louisiana, are 
in the Howard Memorial Library at New Orleans. The present 
collection includes these and many others. 


449. Point Coupée. Bayou Sara passe A Point Coupée. 
[Steamboat before two-story warehouse on left bank 
at Bayou Sara, some miles above Baton Rouge, 
Island No. 94 in centre of the Mississippi]. Leland 
198 assigns the date 1828? 

450. [Untitled one-room Negro shack under trees on river 
bank, Negro woman and child at table on shore with 
campfire at right and rough shelter above]. 

451. Part du Bayou Sarah. [Two-story house in centre, part of 
another at left, with a houseboat in river at right]. 
Leland 194 assigns the date 1828? 

452. [Steamboat Crusader, on which Lesuer returned from New 
Orleans in 1828, stopping to take on wood. Men 
loading on wood from woodyard on left bank]. Loir, 
plate 3, Leland 207. 
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453. [Brush shelter and campfire on bank with river through 
trees beyond]. 31 Mars 1830. 

454. New Mexico Landing. [Half a dozen log houses facing 
road to the landing, merchandise on shore by first 
building at left, perhaps a store]. 

455. [Unidentified river view with sailboat tied up at bank. 
Note on margin:] Chiken thives. 6 Juin 1830. 

456. [Steamboat Huron tied up at bank, seen from across wood- 
yard]. Loir, plate 26. Leland 208. 

457. [Tumbledown Negro cabin with herd of cattle at left 
and woods behind, as seen from bank of the Mis- 
sissippil. 

458. [Sunset over the river). 

459. [Flatboat, family boat and steamboat on the Mibssissippil. 
April 7, 1830. 

460. [Two flatboats and sailboat on the Mississippi]. 20 Avril 
1830. Leland 211. 

461. St. Helena. [River through trees at left, half dozen houses 
on right bank in middle distance]. 2 May 1829. 
Leland 180. 

462. Helena. [Distant view of same town on right bank of 
Mississippi. Probably Helena, Arkansas, on the 
Mississippi, 75 miles below Memphis]. 

463. [Unidentified river view seen from between cotton bales 
(?), perhaps on cotton boat}. 

464. [Broken-down wagon with one wheel gone, man looking 
it over, trees beyond]. 

465. Bateaux portant du coton 4 la Ne Orleans. Nuit trés 
obscure. [Night view of two cotton boats, one lighted 
up, floating down the Mississippi to New Orleans]. 

466. Rusch[?] Cutoff. [Willows and alders growing along shore]. 

467. [Unidentified river scene]. 

468. Part of Natchez [Mississippi, showing part of the old 
town of Natchez-under-the-Hill, with the bluff 
above, and cluster of half a dozen houses on left 
bank, with two canoes in the river in foreground. 
May 10, 1829. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 39, 
Loir, plate 27, Leland 189. 

469. Part of Natchez. [One-story store (?) at landing, road up 
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hill to left, bell on high pole before building]. 17 
April 1830. Loir, plate 42. 

470. Lower part of Natchez. [Similar to No. 468 but from 
greater distance, showing about 20 buildings on left 
bank of Mississippi, taken from deck of flatboat with 
two more flatboats just beyond]. 17 April 1830. 

471. Lighthouse cliff de Natchez. [Rough cliff with house at 
top and two flatboats moored in cove at bottom]. 

472. Light house bluff 4 Natchez. [Lighthouse on bluff at 
right with two small buildings at its base, road to 
lower town at left, showing houses below and river 
vista at Left]. Lotr, plate 28. 

473. Arrete de la Basse Ville de Natchez avant notre depart. 
[Excellent sketch of the lower town of Natchez 
showing about 25 buildings on river bank at base of 
bluff]. Loir, plate 29. 

474. Natchez. [View from a height across the river, showing 
lighthouse, upper and lower town in distance on left 
bank and a wide and distant view of the river in 
front. Hamy reproduces a lithograph of this view]. 

475. Bluff d’Elisson [Ellis’s Cliffs] dessiné sur le river. Une vue 
de Natchez. [Geological sketch of Ellison’s Bluff 
from Natchez]. 

476. Autre vue du bluff de light house 4 Natchez. [Natchez 
lighthouse on bluff at left, road to upper town wind- 
ing up hill at right]. Leland 191. 

477. Autre vue de light house bluff de Natchez. [Lighthouse 
at top of bluff at left, lower town of Natchez and 
river below at right. Shows geological formation of 
the bluff]. Hamy p. 84. 

478. Bluff de Natchez. [Geological sketch from other side of 
bluff from that in preceding sketch, with lighthouse 
at top of bluff at right, river at left]. 

479. Aprés notre depart de Natchez. [River view after leaving 
Natchez]. 

480. Ellis Bluffs. [Ellis’s Cliffs, a few miles below Natchez]. 
[Two sketches:] Fourneaus sur le grés. [Sandstone 
furnace under rough shelter]; St. Michael [church 
with spire seen across rail fence with trees beyond]. 
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481. Part of Natchez. [View from top of bluff showing light- 
house at left and lower town and river below at right]. 

482. [Unidentified Mississippi woodland view]. 

483. [Unidentified river view through hanging vines]. 

484. Bluff de Elisson [Ellis’s Cliffs] avant d’arriver. [Distant 
view across Mississippi to hilly, wooded shore]. 

485. Ellisson [Ellis’s] Bluff. [Geological sketch of the bluff 
showing strata]. Leland 191. 

486. Part interieur du bluff d’Elisson Cliff. [Rugged weather- 
worn cliffs, looking inland from the river. Hamy 
reproduces a lithograph of this view, entitled:] 
Ellis’s Cliffs. 

487. Montgomeri & Arkansas River. [Vista of the Arkansas 
River from a wooded bank, with a cotton boat near 
shore. At the confluence of the Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. Cumings said in 1822: “There is a 
small settlement at the mouth of Arkansas of three or 
four houses.” This was probably the Montgomery of 
Lesueur]. 

488. Mont Gomery Landing. 4 May 1829. [Half a dozen small 
houses on right river bank. Probably Montgomery 
Landing, at the confluence of the Arkansas and 
Mississippi]. 

489. [Two sketches of the mouth of the Arkansas River:] 
Arcansas River; Aprés le mouillage de petit cut off. 
[After the anchorage of the Little Cut-off]. 

490. Lesueur’s Walnut Hills Fossil Shells. [Engraved title of a 
projected protfolio which was apparently never 
published, though the author’s collection (Vol. VII, 
ii) contains a folder of these engravings. This en- 
graving shows the cliff at Walnut Hills, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, where the fossil shells were found, with 
shells above and below the main picture]. Hamy, 
p. 69. 

491. Section du banc. Wixburg. [Geological sketch of the 
above cliff at Vicksburg]. 

492. [Preliminary sketch for engraved plate 490]. 

493. Walnut Hills. [Map showing location at sharp bend in the 
Mississippil. 
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494, [Two sketches of the Mississippi at Walnut Hills, Vicks- 
burg, one indicating the location of the town at 
extreme right; the other entitled:] Vue du coteau de 
Wixburg. [View of the hill of Vicksburg, showing 
three houses on right bank in middle distance. Hamy 
reproduces a lithograph of the upper view]. 

495. [Two sketches:] Map and sketch of the Walnut Hills 
areal]. 

496. [Finished topographical map of the Walnut Hills area. 
Hamy reproduces a lithograph of this map]. 

497. [Unidentified sketch of hills from the river near Vicks- 
burg]. 

498. [Another similar]. 

499. Partie de Wiksburg [Vicksburg, Mississippi] sur le pied de 
Walnut Hills. [Warehouse on right bank with three 
flatboats tied up nearby, tree and river at left]. 
Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 36, Loir, plate 7, 
Leland 186. 

500. [Unidentified profile of cliff at Chitta Lousa (Grand Gulf?)]. 

501. Cliff de Chitalousa. [Geological profile of preceding]. 

502. Bluff de Chitta Loussa. [Grand Gulf,some distance below 
Natchez and just above Petit Gulf. Five houses on 
flats at foot of bluff, Mississippi at left]. Leland 187. 

503. Chitta Lousa ou retour. August 1828. [Similar to pre- 
ceding sketch]. 

504. [Another slightly different view of the same, with high 
hill in centre, town at right on flats below]. 

505. Petit [sic Grand] Golfe ou Chitta Lousa. [A close-up of 
preceding sketch, high wooded hill at right, house in 
left middle distance]. Leland 186, a lithograph of this 
view reproduced in Hamy. 

506. Grand Golphe; Chitta Loussa. [Two sketches, a distant 
view and a close-up, wooded bluff at left, river right]. 
18 June 1829. [Before the Civil War Grand Gulf was 
an important town, the shipping point for Port 
Gibson. Mississippi. A shift in the course of the river 
left the town stranded and so it dwindled from over 
1000 to about 150 inhabitants]. 

507. Petit Golphe. [A few miles below Grand Gulf. About 20 
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516. 


517. 


518. 


519. 


buildings on the street leading up from the landing. 
Cotton sheds at right and left foreground, two two- 
story houses farther up the street, other houses of one 
story, bluff behind the town]. Leland 188, lithograph 
in Hamy. 


. Arrivée 4 Greenville. [County seat of Washington County, 


Mississippi. View down river with the town in 
distance on left bank]. Leland 184. 


. Depart de Greenville. [Distant view of the town from 


across the river]. 


. Cypress Bande. [General river view of Cypress Bend 


with two flatboats in river]. Leland 183. 


. [Two unidentified river views]. 
. Tower [Rock on the right bank of the Ohio between Cave- 


in-Rock and Golconda]. 19 April 1829. 


. Profile du bluff un peu aprés Cedar Tree Banck. Ohio. 


[Wooded bluff in centre, river at left]. 22 Avril 1829. 


. Tower Rock in front. Ohio. April 19, 1829. [Between 


Cave-in-Rock and Golconda]. 


. Part of Golconda. [County seat of Pope County, Illinois, 


between Shawneetown and Smithland. View looking 
along shore with four houses facing river at right, 
another on side hill above, small shed or ruin of 
building in left foreground, steamboat in Ohio River 
beyond]. April 21, 1829. Loztr, plate 30. 

Golconda. [River view with location of Golconda indi- 
cated in distance on right bank]. 

Golconda. [About a dozen buildings on flat a little back 
from right bank of the Ohio with ten more, including 
a church, on ridge behind, seen from Ohio River]. 
Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 32, Loir, plate 31, 
Leland 120. 

[Unidentified sketch of landing place, perhaps at Gol- 
conda, on right bank of the Ohio, showing dock with 
one-story building behind, steamer in river at left]. 

Vue de Bird’s Pointe [at the mouth of the Ohio, showing 
the buildings on the point in a separate sketch from 
each river, including a two-story house and three 
smaller buildings]. Leland 130. 
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Foot of Tower Rock [on the Ohio. Same subject as Nos. 
512 and 514. High wooded rock or hill in centre, 
steamboat on Ohio in right foreground]. 14 Juin 
1829. 

Great Chaine. [Group of buildings on right bank with 
one on bluff above, river at left. Note in French: 
“Great Chain and establishment built on the bank 
for the salvaging the steamboat Philadelphia.”’). 
29 Mars 1830. [The Great Chain was a limestone bar 
across the Ohio about 15 miles from its mouth]. 
Leland 129. 

Great Chaine. [Another view of preceding]. 

Shawneetown & 3 mil de distance avant d’y arriver. 
[County seat of Gallatin County, Illinois, on the 
Ohio, 62 miles below Evansville. General river view 
with location of town indicated in distance on right 
bank of the Ohio]. 27 Mars 1830. Leland 117. 

[Unidentified “ferry above that destroyed by the water’’]. 
28 Mars 1830. [Three ferry buildings on left bank, 
trees and hills above]. 

Wabash. [Flatboat on the Wabash River, shore beyond]. 
23 Mars 1831. Loir, plate 32. 

Wabash River. [Two sketches:] Avant Bony Bank a 
1 mile; [close-up of flatboat]. 

Commencement de Bones Bank sur le Wabash. Lozr, 
plate 6. 

Bony Bank. [Two sketches, one a general view; the 
other a close-up of the Wabash River bank showing 
Indian graves exposed by the washing away of the 
bank. Madame Loir quotes five pages of a letter 
written by Lesueur describing his visit to Bone Bank. 
He stopped there on his way to New Orleans in 
March, 1828, opened two graves, secured a skull and 
a few artifacts, drawings of which appear in Hamy, 
p. 76. Lesueur’s account of his examination of this 
site, together with his drawings and artifacts, are 
now in the museum at Havre]. Leland 133. 

Bonnes Bank. [Another view showing a fallen tree with a 
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skeleton under its roots and other bones projecting 
from the bank]. Loir, plate 33. 

530. Vue de Bonnes Bank quand on remonte la riviere. [Dis- 
tant view of Bone Bank from the river]. 30 Mars 
[1828]. 

531. [Two sketches near Bone Bank, one a general river view, 
the other showing peculiar rock formations]. 30 
Mars. 

532. Avant Cave in Rock. [Flatboat seen through trees on 
river bank]. 

533. Vue de Cave in Rock. [Looking towards entrance of 
Cave-in-Rock, between Shawneetown and Golconda 
on the Ohio]. 

534. Vue prise a l’interieur de Cave in Rock. [View from the 
interior looking through the entrance to the river 
beyond]. 1828. Loir, plate 34. Leland 119. 

535. Summer Farm 6 mil audessus de Cave in Rock. [Geologi- 
cal profile of cliff]. 

536. Au Fort Massac. Distrasse raft. [Water color sketch of 
a raft inside the enclosure of the ruined fort. [Fort 
Massac, between Smithland and America, on the 
Ohio not far from its mouth, an old French fort long 
since in ruins]. 

537. Ruines de Fort Massac. [View from the bank with ruins 
of the fort at right and the Ohio at left]. 

538. [Water color sketch of ruins of the powder magazine of 
Fort Massac with the river beyond, and an inset plan 
of the fort]. Reproduced in colors in Dessins de 
Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 34. Plate 35 (our No. 792) is 
also titled Fort Massac]. Leland 127. 

539. [Map of] Ruine de |’établissement du Fort Massac. 

540. [Houseboat tied up to bank of the Ohio]. 

541. [Another view of the same houseboat, with clearing among 
trees on bank at left, where a man is cutting wood and 
an old woman washing clothes in the open]. 

542. Salt Harbour. Ohio pendant l’orage & la niege. [View 
from the back of the same camp as the two preceding 
sketches, showing the old woman at right calmly 
washing her clothes in spite of the artist’s “storm and 
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snow,” with an outdoor fire cooking a meal at her left 
(also in spite of the storm and snow), with the house- 
boat and river seen through the trees]. 

543. [Three unidentified river views, two distant views of the 
river and one sketch of two log houses on the bank]. 

544. [Two sketches:] Peu aprés l’inondation 4 America [River 
in flood with trees in the water and house on right 
bank]; Two cords of ash wood with air between. 
Manier de corder le bois 4 Iron Bank pour le steam- 
boat. [End view of wood corded so that there will be 
air between the sticks to keep it from rotting while 
waiting for the steamboats]. Leland 172. 

545. New America au retour. [General Ohio River view with 
America on the right bank, 11 miles above the mouth 
of the river]. 

546. Mississippi recevant l’Ohio. [Three river views showing 
the confluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi with 
the village of Trinity indicated in the distance]. 

547. [Two sketches of:] Connexion du Mississippi avec 
l’embouchure de |’Ohio aprés étre entré dans le 
Mississippi. [A lithograph of these views of the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi and Ohio is reproduced in 
Hamy]. Leland 170. 

548. Iron Bank. [Close-up of bluff with Ohio River at left]. 

549. Iron Bank. [Sketch looking along the Mississippi bank 
with four log cabins near the river edge at right with 
bluff beyond and the river at left. A 200-foot bluff 
nearly a mile long, its earth being iron colored, near 
New Madrid, Missouri]. Loir, plate 35, Leland 171. 
A lithograph of this view reproduced in Hamy. 

550. Chalk Bank. [Two general river views looking both up 
and down stream. Just below Iron Bank and opposite 
Wolf Island on the Mississippi]. Leland 178, litho- 
graph of one of these views reproduced by Hamy. 

551. East part of New Madrid. [county seat of New Madrid 
County, Missouri, on the Mississippi. View shows 
small two-story house with porches at left, town of 
about a dozen houses in middle distance, trees be- 
yond but country very flat]. Loir, plate 36, Leland 
176. 
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552. West part of New Madrid. [Two-story house at left, 
three one-story houses farther along the bank of the 
Mississippi, a glimpse of which is seen at left of the 
houses in middle distance. Also an inset sketch, rear 
view, of a woman driving a mule which is drawing a 
sledge carrying a barrel]. 

553. Indian mount. Bluefort. [One-story log cabin perched 
on top of a small prehistoric Indian mound a few 
rods back from the shore of the Mississippi. Wood- 
yard for steamboats on shore at left, two log sheds 
behind, trees around the enclosure]. Dessins de 
Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 33. 

554. [View from stern of river boat showing the Mississippi 
full of floating logs, roots and snags]. Leland 218. 

555. [Similar view with shore at left, logs in river in front]. 

556. Prés de Fulton town Tennessee. [38 miles north of 
Memphis]. Avril 1828. [View through trees down a 
steep bank to the Mississippi below]. Loir, plate 37. 
Leland 174. 

557. Randolfe new towne about 3 mille distante. [Randolph, 
Tennessee, on the Mississippi at the mouth of the 
Big Hatchie, 32 miles north of Memphis. General 
river view with location of town indicated across the 
river]. 

558. Randolph Town. [Five log cabins among trees on very 
rough and uneven bank, taken from river at landing]. 
Loir, plate 38. Leland 176. Hamy reproduces a 
lithograph of a different view. 

559. Part of Randolph [View from river showing one-story 
house back a few rodsfrom the bank at foot of wooded 
hill with corduroy road winding around base of hill 
to upper part of town to right where a log cabin 
shows among trees]; [Also a rough geological profile 
of] Randolph Bluff. 

560. A Randolph. [Close-up of corduroy road from river bank 
to upper town]. 

561. Iron Casset & un assez grande distance. [General river 
view with Iron Bank at a great distance]. 23 Avril 
1829. 
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Randolph audessus. [Geological sketch of bluff above 
xtandolph with town below at left, corduroy road to 
upper town in foreground]. 5 Avril 1830. Reproduc- 
tion of lithograph in Hamy. 

[Untitled rough sketch of Memphis, Tennessee, in middle 
distance on right bank of the Mississippi. No. 568 is 
a more finished sketch of the same view]. 


. Memphis. [Another view showing Young’s five-story 


store and a three-story warehouse on the left bank 
with seven flatboats in foreground, a high bluff curv- 
ing around to left]. See 575. 


. Part of Memphis de Woolf River. [Rough landing in fore- 


ground, four flatboats moored at bank a few rods be- 
yond with river in distance and two or three houses 
on high bank at left]. Loir, plate 39. Dessins de 
Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 37. 


. Beaver hunters arrivant. [Two men landing a canoe, 


another walking away]. 

A 1 mill % Memphis. [View up the river to Memphis, a 
considerable settlement showing on high bluff above 
the river, wooded banks in foreground on either side]. 


. Part of Memphis opositte de Woolf River. [Finished 


sketch of same subject as No. 563]. Dessins de Ch.—A. 
Lesueur, plate 38, Leland 177. A lithograph of same 
view is reproduced by Hamy. 


. [Sketch of sun through clouds above the Mississippil. 
. [Two sketches of:] Vue du bassin de la riviere devant 


Memphis. [View of the Mississippi from the high 
bluff on which Memphis stands]. 


. Memphis. [General view of the river with the sun on 


the horizon]. 


. Nashuba. 19 Avril 1828. [Three log cabins among trees]. 
. Memphis. [Two general river views with location of 


Memphis indicated in distance]. 


. Memphis. [Two sketches, one of the road up to the bluff 


with three houses above; the other a geological sketch 
of the bluff from the river]. 


. Yo[uJng’s Store 4 Memphis. [Close-up of five-story store 


with porch, three-story building at right, steps 
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ascending bluff at left of store, house on bluff above. 
For distant view of same store, see No. 564]. Leland 
178. 

576. Indian cabanne. [Two rough, open-front brush shelters 
facing each other]. Leland 179. 

577. Part of New Madrid. [Eight houses on left bank of river 
in middle distance. For other views, see Nos. 551 and 
552]. 

578. [Unidentified vista through trees to two flatboats in river]. 

579. Smithville or Smithland a l’entrée du Cumberland. 
[Smithland, county seat of Livingston County, 
Kentucky, on the Ohio just below the mouth of the 
Cumberland, 15 miles above Paducah. View shows 
10 houses, one a large two-story tavern (?) a few rods 
back from the landing]. 

580. Smithville & gauche sur l’embouchure de la riviere de 
Cumberland. [About 20 houses, some of two stories, 
on left bank of the Ohio, house and cattle in fore- 
ground on right bank, steamboat entering the Ohio 
from the Cumberland at right middle distance.] 
Loir, plate 40. Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 23. 
Leland 123. 

581. [Smithland from opposite direction on left bank of the 
Ohio, showing two-story house at left with four log 
cabins beyond, landing below in foreground with two 
flatboats and ferry, river at right and Cumberland 
Island in distance]. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, 
plate 22. 

582. [Ohio River at Paducah, Kentucky, (spelled Patuka by 
Lesueur), showing steamboat at landing and 10 one- 
story houses of Paducah on right bank, mouth of the 
Tennessee indicated in distance at right]: Embouchur 
du Tennessee River dans |’Ohio. Leland 126. 

583. Pointe Chicault. [Chicot, Arkansas, 7 miles north of 
Arkansas City. View shows low point with a few 
trees on left bank of Mississippi, woodyard in left 
foreground, river at right]. Leland 181. 

584. Pointe Chicault. [View in opposite direction, river and 
woodyard at left, one-story building with long ver- 
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andah at right, corner of river steamer at extreme 
left with passengers on deck looking over the town]. 

585. Ch. Villemont habitation 4 Pointe Chicault. Carlos de 
Villemont, gouverneur d’Arcansas arrivée seule ice(?) 
en 1793. [Don Carlos de Villemont, a Spanish army 
officer, was appointed commandant of Arkansas 
Post in 1790 and held the position until Louisiana was 
ceded to the United States in 1803. In 1795 he se- 
cured a grant of what is now Chicot County, Arkan- 
sas and died August 9, 1823. His one-story house 
with porch, among trees, is at left, with a glimpse of 
the river showing at extreme right]. Leland 182. 

586. [Untitled sketch of two heads, one of a boy with a fur 
cap, the other an artist (perhaps Thomas Say) draw- 
ing portrait sketches in a sketchbook]. 1828 Jr.15 
Dimanche. Same curly-haired man appears in Nos. 
623 and 632. 

587. Prés des deux petits iles vis 4 vis Batterie Rock. 23 Febru- 
ary 1834. [River view with islands, across from Bat- 
tery Rock, just below Shawneetown on the Ohio]. 


V. 


This is Volume VI as described by Dr. Leland and contains 
sketches of New Orleans and environs, 1828, 1830; Cumber- 
land River to Nashville and other parts of Tennessee, 1831; 
lower Mississippi River and a few sketches of Vincennes in 


1834. 


New ORLEANS AND ENviRons, 1828 aNnp 1830. 


588. [Unidentified sketch, probably the Bayou Saint Jean, 
connecting New Orleans with Lake Pontchartrain, 
Louisiana. View of large house and several smaller 
houses on left bank with boats and boathouses on 
right bank]. 16 May 1830. 

589. [Another similar, with bridge over the bayou and three or 
four houses among trees on opposite side]. 16 May 
1830. 
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590. [View on Lake Ponchartrain with lighthouse at entrance 
of Bayou Saint Jean in middle distance with lake at 
left and marshy land at right]. 15 May 1830. Leland 
208. Dr. Hamy reproduces a lithograph of this view. 

591. [Unidentified view showing group of houses, with boats on 
the left bank of the bayou just before reaching the 
lighthouse which shows in distance]. 16 May 1830. 

592. [Another view of the bayou lined on both sides with boats 
and one-story houses and with the lighthouse in the 
distance]. 16 May 1830. 

593. Lac Pontchartrain avec le Phare de |’entrée du canal du 
Bayou St. Jean. [Excellent sketch of the lighthouse 
on the lake at the entrance of the Bayou St. Jean, 
with boathouse at right and sailboat and steamer on 
the lake at left]. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 45, 
Leland 204. 

594. [Two masted sailboat on Lake Ponchartrain]. 

595. New Orleans. [Unidentified street scene across open 
space]. Leland 198 (?) 

596. New Orleans 1828. [Distant view of the city at left across 
the river, shipping in river at right). 

597. New Orleans 1828. [Unidentified Gothic (Episcopalian?) 
church with square tower]. 

598. New Orleans. [Small Creole house with second floor ve- 
randah on street corner at right, church in distance 
at end of street]. 

599. [Along the New Orleans levee, French market. Street 
intersection showing long, low one-story buildings 
with columns and arches, with two-story octagon 
building behind]. 

600. [Slightly different close-up of same scene]. 

601. [Same, farther to right, octagon building in centre, ship- 
ping looming up above the buildings in background]. 

602. [Shipyard (?) or landing place at New Orleans end of 
Bayou Saint Jean (?). Bayou at left, three sailboats, 
ship on stocks across the stream, building at right]. 

603. Bateaux du Bayou St. Jean. [Bayou at left with two 
boats, houses across the bayou, small sailboat at dock 
at right]. Leland 201. 
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604. [Close-up of flatboat with awning tied up at side of 
bayou]. 

605. [Large New Orleans church or hall with columns around 
second floor, on corner]. 

606. [New Orleans French market near levee, long, low, open 
sided building with square columns and arches, 
shipping beyond]. Leland 197. 

607. [General view of Bayou Saint Jean with boats and one- 
story houses on either side]. 16 May 1830. 

608. [Two-story plantation house with verandahs on both 
floors as seen from bayou]. 

609. [Sketch of man and dog at stump]. 

610. [Sketches of three men and two women, the latter wearing 
large hats; three deer, ox and possum (?)]. 

611. Habitation de Mr. Guilmin prés de New Orleans. [Large 
plantation house with verandahs around two sides 
of both floors, seen through trees]. Dessins de Ch.—A. 
Lesueur, plate 47, Leland 196. 

612. [Flatboat under construction (?) Boat propped up with 
poles with boatbuilders at work]. 17 Fevrier 1831. 
i0 audessus de zero. [Probably on the Ohio or 
Wabash since it would probably not be around 10 
above zero as far south as New Orleans]. 

613. [Seated man with old sow and litter of pigs]. 

614. [Seven men around fireplace in centre of flatboat cabin, 
two men sleeping on floor at right, hams hanging 
from ceiling, trunks on floor]. Leland 140. 

615. [Studies of four men’s heads with different styles of hats, 
three of them identified as David H. Roads, Ed. 
Farell and T. H. Weissman]. Leland 214. 

616. Flaneur [lounger] Chillicote, Ohio. [Study of profile of 
head and shoulders of man in high-crowned hat]. 
Leland 216. 

617. Vue du pont sur le Bayou St. Jean [at New Orleans. View 
through trees on bank showing bridge across the 
bayou in middle distance with boats on the water and 
houses on farther bank]. 28 May 1830. Dessins de 
Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 46, Leland 200. 

618. [Rough sketch of boatbuilders building a flatboat. Same 
scene as No. 612]. 
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619. [Yoke of oxen hitched to sledge]. 17 Fevrier 1831. 
Leland 221. 

620. [Sketch of top of flatboat showing three men, rooster, 
coop of chickens on roof with heads of cow and two 
horses looking out below]. 8 April 1830. 

621. Bayou Sara balroom. [Sketch of four couples dancing, 
one of the women smoking a cigar, two men seated at 
left]. Leland 196. 

622. Natchez ballroom. [Eight men seated on bench at left 
with two women standing at farther end, man dis- 
appearing through curtained door at back of room, 
two fiddlers seated on table at right, couple dancing 
below them, the woman smoking a cigar, three men 
and four women facing each other in a reel in the 
centre, one of the women smoking a cigar. Mirror 
and two feminine pictures on left wall, two pictures 
flanking the door on back wall, paper festoons across 
back wall, ship’s lantern hanging from centre of 
beamed ceiling. Beam at back of room lettered: 
Steam Boat Mecanik. From this it would seem that 
the ballroom might be on a river steamer,—perhaps 
an early showboat]. Dessins de Ch.—-A. Lesueur, 
plate 40, Leland 190. 

623. [Close-up of a curly-haired man lying in a steamer bunk]. 
Same man in Nos. 586 and 632. 

624. Cotton boat. 26 Avril 1829. [Two cotton boats side by 
side on river]. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 31, 
Lotr, plate 2, Leland 212. 

625. [Two men standing with canes, backs to the artist]. 
Memphis, 6 April 1830. 

626. Vue sur le Bayou St. Jean prise de la maison de M. Albion 
Michel. [Bridge over bayou at left, large two-story 
house on other side of bayou with smaller house next 
door and three one-story houses beyond. Man fish- 
ing on right bank and behind him, two one-story 
houses in fenced gardens, tandem gig leaving bridge 
at right, Negro man and two women on horseblock 
in foreground]. Dessins de C.—A. Lesueur, plate 44, 
Leland 199. 
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627. [Studies of the heads of four men with queer hats]. June 
1829. 

628. [Two angry men quarreling before open door]. Juin 1829. 

629. [Steamboat cabin interior with men sitting at long table, 
one lying in bunk, with trunks on floor and under 
bunks]. Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 14, Leland 
209. 

630. [Five men seated on floor, and on bales, seen through 
open door of cotton boat. 

631. [Sketch of five men on steamer with barrels and bales in 
foreground]. 

632. Scene on steamboat. Juin 1829. [Thirteen men on steam- 
boat, barrels and boxes in foreground. Man on ex- 
treme right is same man seen sketching in No. 586 
and in No. 623. Leland 210. 

633. [Two Negro women seated at right, two others and child 
lying on floor, man looking in window, figured shawl 
hanging overhead]. 

634. [Sketch of woman’s back and heads of two men in strange 
hats]. 


JouRNEYs Up THE CUMBERLAND TO TENNESSEE, 
1831 1832 


635. A Smithland [Kentucky]. Ladys going to the meeting. 
26 Mars 1831. [Three women in enormous hats, two 
with backs to the artist, watching an approaching 
ferryboat, the other seated facing the artist]. Leland 
124. 

636. Chactas. [Studies of four seated Choctaw Indians and 
head of another]. Leland 217. 

637. Jeu de peaume Indien a la Nelle Orleans [Group of a 
dozen Indians playing lacrosse (?) with about a dozen 
onlookers]. 10 Juillet 1829. 

638. Pont de Nasville. [High covered bridge over the Cumber- 
land River at Nashville, Tennessee, with town above 
on bluff at left end of bridge]. Leland 142. 

639. [Scene on steamboat, two men and grindstone in fore- 
ground]. 28 Mars 1831. 
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640. [Two sketches made on trip from the Cumberland to the 
interior of Tennessee, one of a woman in a sunbonnet 
accompanied by a small boy; the other of a doctor 
bleeding a patient with a third man assisting]. 28 
Mars 1831. Leland 141. 

641. [Family group of man, wife and three children having 
supper on a boat with the cook standing by]. 28 Mars 
1831. Soir. 

642. [Unidentified view of the Cumberland River, prow of 
steamboat in right foreground, town along right 
bank]. 29 Mars 1831. 

643. [Cumberland River view] 3 mill from Nash{[villle. 29 
Mars 1832 [sic, 18317]. 

644. [Unidentified two-story house on river bank]. 10 Avril 
1832. 

645. [Unidentified mill dam in river with mills on both banks 
and note in French: “‘Limestone plateau over which 
the waters of the mill flow.”] Leland 145. 

646. Lebanon. [Tennessee, 30 miles northeast of Nashville. 
Square courthouse with cupola on common, two-story 
house at left, four houses down street at right. Two- 
story corner house at right, across from courthouse]. 
10 Avril 1832. 

647. Aprés Alexandria [Tennessee, 18 miles southeast of 
Lebanon and 44 miles east of Nashville. General 
river view on the Cumberland]. 17 Avril. Leland 146. 

648. [Unidentified view showing a lone house with hills be- 
yond]. 6 mill d’Alexandria [Tennessee] Avant. 12 
Avril. 

649. Liberty. [Tennessee, about 50 miles southeast of Nash- 
ville. View shows dammed stream in valley with saw- 
mill on left bank, ridge of hills at right]. 13 Avril. 
Leland 147. 

650. Liberty. [Village of a dozen houses at the foot of two 
mountains]. 

651. Liberté. [Opposite view of Liberty above dam with mill 
at left of stream, three mills at right and five houses 
above at right]. 13 Avril. 


652. Chute [?] de Caney. [Caney Fork enters the Cumber- 
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land at Carthage, Tennessee. Liberty is on one of its 
branches]. 

. Descent de la montagne [Looking up unidentified rough 
and steep mountain road through trees]. 13 Avril. 

. [Caney] Fork. [View shows ferry at bend in river at left, 
two or three houses around bend at right, moun- 
tainous country]. 13 [Avril]. 

. Ferry at Cane[y] Fork Crick. [Virtually same view as 
preceding]. 13 Avril. 

. Trap de Cane[y Fork] for fish. [Dam in river with fish 
trap in centre with two men in boat and another 
fishing from shore in foreground, mountain on other 
side of stream]. 14 Avril. 

657. Cane[y] Fork Crick. [Three or four houses scattered over 
rough, open terrain at right, creek at left, five high, 
steep mountains in distance]. 14 Avril. 

658. Tavern de Cane[y] Fork Crick. [Small steep-roofed one- 
story tavern with chimneys at both ends, log out- 
buildings on either side, hills beyond on either side]. 
15 Avril. Leland 148. 

659. Thomas [?] Cascade. [Narrow, high double waterfall]. 
15 Avril. 

660. Fall in watter. [Broad waterfall, cliffs on either side]. 
16 Avril. Leland 152. 

661. Fall of watter. [Nearer view of same]. 16 Avril. 

662. Fall in water. [Still nearer view of same]. 16 Avril. 

663. Fall in water. [Another view of same]. 16 Avril. 

664. Cane[y] Crick. [Looking up the creek with another water- 
fall in middle distance]. 16 Avril. 

665. Cane[y] Crick. [Creek to left, rugged bluff above on 
opposite bank]. 16 Avril. 

666. Cane[y] Crik Bluff. [Virtually same as preceding]. 16 
Avril 1832. Leland 151. 

667. Correy house. Canfey] Centre. [Two-story house left, 
man and horse left foreground, grove of trees middle 
distance, oxen and wagon by tall tree right). 

668. [Unidentified settlement, probably Sparta, now county 
seat of White County, Tennessee, showing bridge 
across stream with two-story house and outbuildings 
on side hill above at right]. 
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669. [Unidentified settlement, probably another view of Sparta, 
showing same houses from hillside above, with bridge 
in valley below and hills beyond]. 

670. Depart de Sparta, Monday morning. 12 in caravan, 2 
wagons. [Road in foreground, tavern with sign in 
middle distance, hills beyond]. 

671. Spring [Strong?] house. [View along mountain road with 
rail fences, house in middle distance, mountain 
beyond at left]. Mardy. 

672. [Mr. Burk’s house and farm buildings at base of a large 
but unidentified mountain]. 20 Avril. 

673. Mr. Burk house dans la valée du sommet de la montagne 
ES E. [View of the valley with same farm buildings 
as in previous picture, taken from the top of the 
mountain shown in No. 672]. 19 Avril. 

674. Mr. Burk house. [Close-up of long one-story house with 
porch, the mountain beyond]. 19 Avril. 

675. [Limestone cliff at right with small log cabin at its base] 
& Burk house. 21 [Avril]. 

676. Dade’s Crick Mill. [Daddy’s Creek rises about 30 miles 
east of Sparta and flows northeast into Emery River 
about 12 miles from the town of Daddy’s Creek 
where this mill was probably located. View shows log 
mill at right, road at left and mountains on all sides]. 
21 April. 

677. [Unidentified high, narrow waterfall seen through trees]. 
21 April. 

678. [Unidentified rough sketch of stream flowing between 
large rocks]. 

679. [Unidentified view from mountain looking down into deep 
valley, mountains beyond]. 

680. [Unidentified view of two log cabins in mountain valley 
as seen through trees from mountain side, other 
mountains at right and left]. Vendredy. 

681. [Unidentified mountain valley with long log house with 
porches and outbuildings on low hill, at foot of which 
are:] 5 wagons, 1 lone horse [and about a dozen men, 
wooded hills and mountains beyond]. 

682. [Close-up of camp among the mountains, showing five 
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692. 


693. 


694. 


695. 
696. 


697. 
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covered wagons, two horses, two tents and about two 
dozen men and women working around the camp]. 
Samedy soir April. Leland 154. 

[Unidentified sketch of small wooded hill]. 

[Unidentified sketch of mouth of cave at base of wooded 
mountain]. Lundy April. 

[Unidentified sketch of a fine, long log house with two 
chimneys and a porch at the base of a mountain]. 
27 Avril. 

Tennessee River. [River view with island in middle 
distance]. 28 April. Leland 153. 


. [Unidentified mountain valley with two log cabins in fore- 


ground, bridge at right and road winding up hill 
through trees beyond]. April. 
[Unidentified close-up of three rocks]. 


. Piny Crick. [A tributary of the Tennessee in Rhea 


County, south of Daddy’s Creek. Wooded mountain 
stream with bridge in middle distance]. 29 Avril. 


. [Unidentified sketch of rock formations]. 29 Avril. 
. [Unidentified sketch of mountain stream, probably Emery 


River, with four fishermen in boat in foreground and 
high mountain beyond]. 30 Avril. 

Gap d’Emery River prés de la trap au poisson. [Rough 
sketch of Emery Gap near the fish trap, showing 
the river below and hills on either side]. 30 Avril. 
Leland 149. 

Gapp of Emery River. [Finished sketch of preceding 
view. Emery River rises in Roane County and flows 
into the Tennessee River above Kingston]. 30 Avril. 

Moulin sur l’Emery River. [View looking up mountain 
stream with log mill on left bank and forest on all 
sides]. [30 Avril]. 

Cliff de sandstone 4 Emery River. [High cliff above 
river]. 1 May. 

[Unidentified view of rocky, wooded cliff rising from 
Emery River]. 1 May. 

Brownsley sugar camp on Emery River. [Rough log sap 
house in clearing in foreground, cliff beyond]. 1 May. 
Leland 150. 


683. 

684. 

685. 

686. 

637 
688. 
691 
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698. Retour 4 M. Brown house. [Two sketches:] 3% [miles] de 
Brown’s ferry. [House on right as seen through trees 
with mountains in distance]; Lime stone sur la droite 
prés de habitation qui vient aprés celle de la veuve. 
[View of two enclosures or unfinished cabins seen 
through trees with mountains in distance. “Lime- 
stone on the right near the house which comes after 
that of the widow.”] 2 April. 

699. [Unidentified sunset view of the mountains, looking down 
road with farm on right in middle distance]. 2 Avril. 

700. Grotte near Burk house at Crabb Orcher. [Close-up of 
entrance to cave in cliff, near Mr. Burk’s house at 
Crab Orchard. The only Crab Orchard now in this 
part of the country is in Castle County, eastern 
Kentucky, nearly a hundred miles north of the Emery 
River section of Tennessee]. May 10. 

701. Burk spring at Crabb Orcher. [Spring house in foreground, 
steps at right, great rocks in background]. May 10. 

702. Avant d’arriver 4 l’Hermitage. [Unidentified Tennessee 
sketch of a one-story house with two chimneys and 
a small barn among trees with a rail fence and two 
horses in front]. Made near Jackson’s home in 
Tennessee. Leland 148. 

703. Vue de |l’Hermitage. [View from a hill, looking across 
cultivated fields to a two-story house with a broad 
roof and two chimneys at one end, set among trees 
and gardens with outbuildings in middle distance 
with wooded hills beyond. Undoubtedly a view of 
Andrew Jackson’s original home near Nashville 
which was destroyed by fire in 1834. The later 
Hermitage is well known but this may be the only 
known picture of the earlier building. Dessins de 
Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 49, Leland 144. 


MIscELLANEOUS UNDATED SKETCHES OF VARIOUS LOCALITIES 


704. “Barbecue on the ice on the Delaware River [at Phila- 
delphia], in celebration of Washington’s birthday.” 
[Title from Leland 51. Water color or wash drawing, 
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two sailboats or iceboats with sails, between them a 
two-horse sleigh, beyond them a number of skaters, 
in middle distance an island with a crowd of people 
with Philadelphia in the distance. Circa 1825]. 

705. Boeuf rote sur l’isle au centre de la Delaware. [Barbecue 
on the island in the centre of the Delaware. Water 
color or wash drawing of the same scene from the 
other side of the island]. 

706. Farming Town. [County seat of Saint Francois County, 
Missouri, about 12 miles northwest of Mine LaMotte. 
This and Nos. 707, 708, 709, 711, 712 belong with 
the Missouri lead mine pictures between Nos. 409 
and 410. View shows wagon with yoke of oxen 
crossing bridge with small two-story building with 
cupola (church or courthouse) flanked by eight small 
houses among trees]. 24 Mars. [1826]. 

707. Aprés Farming Town. [Group of seven log cabins among 
trees]. 24 Mars. [1826]. 

708. [Three Iron Mountain sketches:] Panorama ou vue du 
montagne que l|’on appercoit du sommet de Iron 
Montagne. [Mountain view seen through trees from 
the summit of Iron Mountain, Saint Francois County, 
Missouri about 11 miles from Farmington]; Vue prise 
du sommet d’Iron Montagne; [and another different 
view, untitled]. 24 Mars. [1826]. 

709. [Two sketches:] Rocks de fer. [Iron-bearing rocks. View 
of rocky hillside with a few trees]; Logue housse de 
nos chasseurs. [Log house of our hunters, grove at 
right, hills in distance]. 25 Mars. [1826]. 

710. West Wood on Cumberland River. Ohio & mouth of 
Cumberland River. [This sketch should follow No. 
376. It shows same house as in that drawing but from 
across the Ohio, with the mouth of the Cumberland 
at right. Wood yard in left foreground, two rowboats 
in river]. [2]6 Mars. 1831. 

711. Caledonia. Maisons en planche. [Close-up of double two- 
story house of planks (clapboards) with four-horse 
team and wagon in foreground. Caledonia, Wash- 
ington County, Missouri, about eight miles from Iron 
Mountain]. 27 Mars. [1826]. 
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712. Springfield Iron Mine. 7 m. de Berton. [Near Mine 
LaMotte, Madison County, Missouri. See note to 
No. 706. [Mill with water wheel, mine building and 
corner of two-story house with seven men on steps, 
covered wagon beyond, horses and pigs at left, a 
few trees and stumps]. 27 Mars. [1826]. Dessins de 
Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 24. 

713. A Vincennes. [Jean] Badollet housse. [Small two-story 
house at left, and:] Gr. [General William Henry] 
Harrison housse. [Large two-story house with 
porches at right. This sketch belongs with No. 
734]. [1833]. 

714. On Cumberland River. [General river view]. 28 Mars. 

715. [Untitled view of Lake Pontchartrain, Louisiana, showing 
lighthouse in middle distance, lake at left, marsh at 
right. Similar to No. 590]. [May 16, 1830]. 

716. Debarcadaire le lac Pontchartrain 4 la Nelle Orleans. 
[Two-story boathouse with tower]. [May 16, 1830]. 
Leland 202. 

717. Mississippi opposé & plus haut que Commerce Town. 
[Two general views of the Mississippi opposite and a 
little above Commercetown]. 

718. [Grand Gulf (?), Mississippi, below Natchez. This sketch 
is virtually a duplicate of No. 505, which see. The 
reproduction of the lithograph of this view published 
by Dr. Hamy is labelled Grand Gulf, and so is No. 506 
of our series which shows the same scene from the 
other direction, though No. 505 is labelled Petit 
Gulf}. [18297]. 

719. Bluff du Fort Adams. [Mississippi, 38 miles south of 
Natchez and just above the mouth of the Red River. 
Group of buildings on an elevation across the Missis- 
sippi at the foot of a high bluff. A note says it is from 
100 to 118 feet feet high). 

720. Vue du Fort [Adams] & du coline 4 3 mil avant notre 
arrivée. [More distant view of same scene as the 
preceding]. Hamy reproduces a lithograph of this 
view with the title: “Loftus heights et fort Adams,”’ 
Leland 192. Hamy, p. 85. 
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721. 
722. 


723. 
724. 
725. 


726. 


727. 


728. 


729. 
730. 


731. 


732. 
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Fort Adams [Geological profile of a cliff]. Hamy, p. 86. 
Fort Adams. [View along the right shore with hill and 
cliff at right, town along the bank in the distance]. 

Fort Adams. [Geological profile of another cliff]. 

[Two sketches of Fort Adams, virtually duplicates of 
Nos. 719 and 720]. 

Depart du Fort Adams. [View from river with town on 
right bank in middle distance, showing about a dozen 
one-story houses]. 

Chawatas [Choctaws]. Basta-labe. Bashta lla ba. A 
Memphis le 16 April 1830. [Bust profile of an Indian 
looking left, wearing a head band]. Leland 217. 

Peau de bison décorée de peintures par un Indien. [Water 
color drawing of an Indian’s military record painted 
on a buffalo hide]. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 42 
reproduced in full colors, Loir, plate 8, Leland 220. 

[Water color sketches of two red pipestone calumets or 
Indian pipes, one with feathered decorations, top 
and side views of the other, the flat stem of which is 
decorated with dyed porcupine quills or horsehair]. 
Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 43 in full colors, 
Leland 218. 

Baton Rouge. [Full length sketch of two Indians in buck- 
skins, one with rifle over his shoulder]. 

Sandusky-Bay sur le lac Erie. [Profile of head of Indian 
with scalp lock, looking left). 

Chawetas. Innabé. Annabe. Memphis 6 April 1830. 
[Bust of Indian in animal skin cap with tail, look- 
ing right, with two full length Indians beyond]. 

James. Jamy. Chawtas. A Petit Golphe Mississippi. 
April 16, 1830. [Three-quarter length sketch of 
seated Indian looking right, wearing buckskins, 
bonnet, necklace and leggings]. Dessins de Ch.—A. 
Lesueur, plate 41. 


Trips TO VINCENNES 


Lesueur made at least two trips to Vincennes, Indiana, one 
in October and November, 1833 and one in June, 1834, when he 
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accompanied Maximilian, Prince of Wied. On the first trip he 
made one sketch (No. 739) and on the second trip ten sketches 
(Nos. 244, 245, 713, 733-738 and 740). 


733. Halte prés d’un puits, Bar[rlen Wood. [Well with well- 
sweep at left, rustic table and fireplace under tree in 
foreground. Back of table on road stands a two- 
horse carriage, with tree, rail fence and field beyond]. 

734. [Vincennes, Indiana] Vue prise au soleil couchant. [Sun- 
set view of the common, three small houses at left, 
the “new” courthouse next and about 20 houses 
showing beyond the end of the common. Across the 
end of the common there is a large two-story house 
and two smaller ones with several others in the 
distance. On the right-hand side of the common there 
are three or four houses. The “old” courthouse is 
visible in the distance at the left of the “new” court- 
house and there are two cows grazing in the middle 
of the treeless common]. 

735. Vue prise entre l’ancienne & la nouvelle courthouse de 
Vincennes. 13 Juin 1834. [Panorama from the old 
courthouse at extreme left, to the new courthouse 
at extreme right, with about 30 buildings between, 
including a factory chimney and a church at left 
of centre, another public building with cupola 
(church or school?) at right and almost back of the 
new courthouse, with three or four other two-story 
buildings between]. Leland 139. 

736. [Untitled view of the Wabash River with about a dozen 
of the houses of Vincennes on the right bank]. 

737. Prise de devant la maison Jean Badollet. [Vincennes from 
Jean Badollet’s house, showing the old courthouse at 
left distance, eight or ten small houses at the left, a 
large two-story house among trees in middle distance, 
two or three more houses and a road at right]. 11 
June 1834. 

738. Vue de Vincennes. [Distant view from a hill, across flat, 
cultivated fields to the town in the distance]. 10 Juin 
1834. 
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739. Halte aprés avoir passé le Barren entre New Harmony 
and Princeton au retour de Mr. Badolet 4 Vincennes. 
1833 Octob 30. [One-horse carriage on road. “Halt 
after having passed the Barren between New Har- 
mony and Princeton on the return from Mr. Badollet’s 
at Vincennes.’’]. 

740. Avant d’arriver 4 Princetown. [on the way to Vincennes. 
Two men are unhitching the team from a carriage 
just before venturing over a shaky log bridge. An- 
other man is looking on and a third horse stands 
behind the carriage]. 9 Juin 1834. 


A New Harmony BARBECUE IN 1832 


The proper sequence of the following sketches is: 743, 744, 

748, 745, 741, 742, 746. 

741. Depart aprés le festin. [Departure after the feast. Two 
men shoving a boat into the Cut-off River, three-story 
mill on opposite bank of the stream. This barbecue 
was held by the people of New Harmony on Cut-off 
Island in the Wabash River opposite New Harmony 
at the mouth of the Cut-off River, about two miles 
from the town. On the Cut-off River near its mouth 
stands the old Rappist grist mill which appears in 
this picture]. Leland 134. 

742. Depart & embarquement du vivre. [Departure and load- 
ing of the food. Three men loading two boats at the 
edge of the island at left, three others loading a small 
covered wagon at the right, in the background the 
remains of two large barbecue pits with frames of 
rails around them]. 

743. Arrivée & preparation du festin. [Men standing by a 
large tree from a limb of which hangs a hog with a 
pile of three or four large fish on the ground and with 
a pail of bottles in a hollow at the base of the tree. 
There are four women at work at right and half a 
dozen men standing at left, with a fire burning in the 
background]. 

744. Pecheurs. [Fishermen at the edge of the Cut-off River at 
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the left of the old Rappist mill which stood on the 
east bank of the river near its mouth and two miles 
from New Harmony. This view from across the little 
river is beautifully drawn and is locally important 
since this was the mill which supplied the flour for 
New Harmony for many years. The scene is similar 
to No. 741 but better drawn]. 

745. Aprés le festin. [After the feast. View shows same hollow 
tree as in No. 743 with a dozen men sitting or stand- 
ing about, one man and two jugs by the tree, a dozen 
more men visiting at right, one of them aiming a gun 
at a mark, three of the figures being drawn with 
sufficient care as to be recognizable]. 

746. Retour & entrée 4 N. H. [Procession led by man on horse- 
back and consisting of two men with flag and gun, 
six men pulling the small covered wagon, eight men 
in single file, carrying fishpoles, the parade passing the 
old Rappist church with the Hall back of it]. 


Views or New Harmony 


747. (Unidentified sketch of a cow grazing under a tree near 
an enclosure]. 

748. Barbaccue on Cut off I[s]land, N. H. 1832. [Four women 
working at a table under the trees with dogs and 
children about. This sketch belongs with the previous 
group]. Leland 135. 

749. Hall & Lesueur house N. Hy. [Rear view of the Hall at 
left with Lesueur’s house and garden at right). 
Hamy, p. 56, redrawn by M. A. Noury, Leland 131. 

750. [New Harmony, looking north on West Street with the 
Hall (old Rappist brick church) on right, small two- 
story house on left corner with large brick Rappist 
building back of it, facing the next street, and four or 
five other houses extending down West Street. Two 
little girls are making mud pies in the middle of the 
street]. 15 Novembre a 4 heure 1831. 

751. [View near New Harmony showing man sitting on log at 
top of high hill, looking off across the winding valley 
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of the Wabash with New Harmony in the distance at 
the right of the river]. 

752. [Dooryard scene at New Harmony showing corner of large 
two-story house at left, with two people in the door- 
way, five women and a man seated below and a boy 
standing near, open woodland at right]. 

753. [Distant view of New Harmony seen through trees from 
the top of a hill, showing the Hall, the Rappist 
church and about 15 other buildings. View in the 
atlas of Maximilain’s travels taken from the same 
point. Probably Lesueur and Bodmer, Maximilian’s 
artist, climbed the hill and made their drawings to- 
gether in 1833-4]. 

754. [Man driving span of oxen with large farm wagon with 
solid wooden wheels, sketched in front of tavern with 
sign hanging from pole at left, a two-story house and 
three smaller buildings across the street]. 1 Octobre 
1826. 


Tour or New York AND NEw ENGLAND, 1816 
SKETCHBOOK I, Iv 


755. Entrée de Genesee River dans le lac Ontario. [View of 
Charlotte Harbor, now part of Rochester, New York, 
showing at left the United States Hotel (later the 
Commercial Hotel and the Stutson House) with road 
down hill to right to warehouses on the river with 
mouth of the river and Lake Ontario beyond]. 
[July] 7, 1816. Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 8, 
Rochester Historical Society Publication Fund Series, 
Volume 14, 1986, p. 312. Leland 14. 

756. Genesee River. [The upper falls of the Genesee at Roch- 
ester, New York, now in the heart of the city, show- 
ing the left-hand side of the falls with a one-story 
house or mill on the left-hand bank above the forest- 
bordered falls]. [July 7, 1816]. Leland 16. 

757. Ville sur Genesee River 4 la fall. [Earliest known view of 
the present city of Rochester, New York. There are 
less than half a dozen earlier views of the three falls of 
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the Genesee at Rochester and two sketches of pio- 
neer buildings made from memory or descriptions at a 
later date but this is the earliest contemporary sketch 
of the settlement so far discovered. The view shows 
a rail-fence-lined road running diagonally from left 
to right with five houses on the left and one on the 
right side in middle distance. Half a dozen houses 
appear on a parallel street to the left, four on a 
parallel street to the right and about a dozen more 
appear through the few remaining trees in the dis- 
tance. Two active pigs among the stumps in the 
right foreground add a touch of the artist’s Gallic 
sense of humor]. [July 7, 1816]. Leland 16. 


758. Lac d’auburn. [Geneva, New York. The artist’s title is 


very puzzling and does not fit any locality on his 
route through the Finger Lakes region. The view 
shows a town on a high bank on the right side of the 
foot of a lake. A street extends from the lake shore 
up a hill to the main part of the town above with a 
church at right and another some distance away 
at left with houses along the ridge between. Some 
fifteen small buildings are along the lake shore and 
on the hillside. In the lower right foreground is the 
end of the lake. Geneva, New York, at the foot of 
Seneca Lake, is the only town on Lesueur’s route 
located on the right or west bank of a lake at its foot. 
Auburn was then several miles from Owasco Lake. 
The earliest published print of Geneva (1836) shows 
virtually the same view of the town as in this sketch, 
with the same street leading down to the lake (Castle 
Street) and with the same church (First Presbyterian) 
at the right on the ridge and with a second church at 
the left (Trinity Episcopalian), the only churches in 
Geneva in 1816]. [July, 1816]. 


759. Pont qui traverse le lac. [Cayuga Bridge which crossed 


the foot of Cayuga Lake at the village of Cayuga, 
was the most famous bridge in Western New York in 
its day. It was of wood and a mile long and over it 
passed the main road to the west. Basil Hall has a 
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fine view of it in his Forty etchings, 1829. Our view 
shows the roofs of two houses of Cayuga at the left 
with the bridge stretching diagonally from left to 
right to the western shore of the lake. This was the 
second bridge on this site (the first was built in 1800 
and destroyed in 1808). It was built in 1813 and 
abandoned in 1857]. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur plate 
7, where it is incorrectly titled: “Pont traversant de 
lac Champlain,” Leland 17. 

760. [Unidentified view but probably Skaneateles, New York, 
on the outlet of the lake of the same name, originally 
part of the town of Marcellus. View looks the length 
of a bridge across what is probably the outlet of 
Skaneatles Lake, the larger body of water at the right 
having been labelled Lac by the artist. The road 
turns sharply to the right at the west end of the 
bridge and ascends a wooded hill with substantial two- 
story houses along the route. Other houses appear 
among the trees at the top of the ridge, with a church 
at the highest point in the left distance. At this time 
there was but one church building in the town 
(Presbyterian)]. 

761. Marcellus. [View shows bridge over a small stream in fore- 
ground, road extends diagonally from left to right. At 
right appears a frame church with a fine steeple, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen houses of the village at the 
extreme right. In the upper left corner of the sketch 
is a separate picture of an odd one-horse wagon with 
a top over the driver’s seat]. Leland 18. 

762. A Vernon. [Oneida County, New York, 17 miles south- 
west of Utica. Five sketches: Road with a tall tree 
and a small house on the left and the corner of a 
larger house on the right, labelled: Vernon; a two- 
story-and-attic store with two wagons in front of it 
and a sign reading: Store; three men talking across 
a picket fence; a large covered wagon; a startled 
young lady]. Leland 19. 

763. [Three sketches made in Utica, Oneida County, New 
York:] Pont d’Utica. [Covered bridge over the 
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Mohawk River with a boat going under and a house 
on either bank]; Bateaux d’Utica. [Two long, narrow 
river boats with cabins, large rudders and each with 
a mast near the prow, tied up at the river bank, the 
town beyond]; [untitled sketch of a three-story store 
or warehouse]. Leland 20. 

764. [Untitled sketch of a camp under trees with a man in 
lower left corner, perhaps an Indian]. 

765. [Unidentified high and narrow waterfall probably near 
Utica]. Leland 21. 

766. [Little Falls, Herkimer County, New York, 20 miles 
southeast of Utica on the Mohawk. View from hill 
with octagon Scotch-Presbyterian church with tower 
at right, a square building with tower just below 
and a couple of dozen roofs of the village seen 
through the trees in the valley below. Two cows 
between two trees in the foreground]. 

767. Little Falls. [Bridge over stream in middle distance, half 
dozen houses beyond, wooded hills in distance]. 

768. [Five unidentified sketches: two pigs in pokes or pig- 
yokes; men loading hay; coach and cart by tavern 
sign above a pump; view across rolling, wooded 
country; coach on road in foreground, fenced field in 
middle distance, tavern with outbuildings in distance 
with hills at left and beyond]. 

769. [Unidentified sketch of one-story church with steeple, 
back of it a tavern (?) with four-horse coach at the 
door]. 

770. [Cohoes Falls (?) near Cohoes, Albany County, New 
York, 10 miles north of Albany]. 

771. [Two sketches:] Fontaine d’eau minérale 4 Balstown. 
[Famous mineral spring at Ballston, Saratoga County, 
New York. View shows fenced spring at right fore- 
ground in public square, three-story hotel on corner 
beyond, three smaller buildings and a three-story 
hotel across the street, eight or ten other buildings in 
left distance, three cows in foreground]; Bord du lac 
de Sarratoga. [Saratoga Lake, New York, seen 
through trees from a point several rods back from 
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772. 


773. 


774. 


775. 


776. 


777. 
778. 


779. 


780. 
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the shore. Hills across lake in distance, rail fences on 
either side, pig in foreground]. Stauffer’s American 
Engravers on Copper and Steel, Nos. 1324 and 1326, 
describes two copperplates by John Hill after draw- 
ings by Lesueur, representing a view of Ballston 
Springs and a view of Congress Spring in the village 
of Saratoga. Leland 25. 

Larrabee [house or tavern] & ferry sur le lac Champlain. 
[House at left with cow before it, Lake Champlain at 
right with ruins of Fort Ticonderoga in distance on 
farther shore, three people on shore, three on dock, 
two sailboats in lake, inset sketch of ferryboat]. 
Leland 30. 

Ferry & fort de Crown Point Lac Champlain de l’autre 
cété du lac. [Excellent sketch of Fort Crown Point 
across the lake with mountains beyond, ferry landing 
in foreground with men hauling in a fish net at right, 
three rowboats on lake]. Leland 30. 

Nord du Lac Champlain de Crown Pointe. [View down 
to lake at right from rocky, wooded height]. Leland 
30. 

Harbour sur le lac Champlain. [Two-story warehouse 
with sloop alongside, tree and house at right, two 
houses in middle distance at left, lake beyond with 
mountains on farther side]. Leland 30. 

Whibridge. [Log bridge over mountain stream in forest]. 
19 August [1816]. Perhaps Whitehall on Lake 
Champlain. 

Whibridge. [Waterfall in mountain stream]. 19 August 
[1816]. 

Wibridge [Faint sketch of mountain stream]. 19 August 
[1816]. 

Péche du manhaden & Rhode Island. [Manhadden fish- 
ing on Rhode Island. Sand dunes with ocean beyond, 
fishermen in boats on bay]. Leland 34. 

[New Bedford, Massachusetts]. Enlévement d’une moitié 
d’une église pour avoir la paix entre deux sectes 
religieuses. [View shows a church which has been 
sawn in two in the middle, the right-hand half of 
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which has been put on wheels and is being hauled to 
a new site by eleven yokes of oxen. Man near tree 
in left foreground watching the performance, another 
man by the oxen and one by the church. Hamy 
quotes a letter by Lesueur describing this curious 
procedure. As the result of a church quarrel, the 
edifice was cut in two and half of it went with part 
of the congregation to a new location]. [1816]. 
Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, plate 12, Leland 36. 

781. Fourneaux de la mine de fer ov |’on tire le mineral. [Iron 
mine furnaces where they extract the mineral. Un- 
identified valley with one mill or furnace on left 

bank and five on the right). 

782. [Rough close-up sketch of the five mills or furnaces on the 
right bank, described above]. 


MISCELLANEOUS WATER COLORS AND PENcIL SKETCHES 


783. A Bethlehem [Pennsylvania. Water color looking down 
long, steep street to the Lehigh valley below, with 
substantial two-story brick houses on either side, 
poplar trees on either side in foreground, hills in 
distance]. Leland 38. 

784. Pont de Germantown. [Water color drawing of German- 
town bridge, with trees and house at left, stile in 
foreground]. Loir, plate 11, Leland 56. 

785. [Unidentified water color of half of a barn door, a section 
of fence and a sawbuck]. 

786. [Unidentified pencil sketch of a two-story country house 
with outbuildings among trees] Sur la route qui 
passe derriere Germanton. 

787. [Water color of the Moravian church at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, as seen from across the Lehigh River. 
Trees in foreground, bridge at left. Dessins de Ch.—A. 
Lesueur, plate 11, Leland 38. 

788. Chute de Niagara. [Water color drawing of the American 
Falls at Niagara Falls, from the Canadian side]. 
Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 4, Leland 18. 
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789. [Water color drawing of Niagara Falls, the Horseshoe 


Falls, from the Canadian side.] Leland 13. 


790. Tyawapatia Bottom or Commerce Town [Missouri, on 


the Mississippi. Water color drawing showing a log 
cabin in foreground, orchard and cultivated fields at 
right, long sweep of the Mississippi between tree- 
lined banks at left]. Dessins de Ch.—A. Lesueur, 
plate 27 in full colors, Loir, plate 25, Leland 156. 


791. [Two water color sketches: Lesueur and Troost visiting 


a maple sugar camp near Mount Vernon, Indiana. 
View shows open-sided, roofed sap house in maple 
grove, with man, wife and small boy inside and 
Lesueur, Troost and their pack horse at left end of 
house. See note to No. 359; man cooking at fireplace 
on a flatboat. See note to No. 361. 


792. [Fort Massac. [Water color sketch of one of the partly 


ruined buildings]. See Nos. 536-538. Dessins de 
Ch.-A. Lesueur, plate 35 in full colors. Leland 127. 


793. [Unidentified long covered bridge, with cellar wall of 


house in foreground, with man standing on the corner 
of the wall, covered wagon standing before a two- 
story tavern with sign at extreme left. Three steam- 
boats and small craft in river and hills beyond]. 
Leland 58. 


794. Entrée de la mine de charbon. [Water color drawing of 


entrance to coal mine at Princeton, Indiana, June 3, 
1827]. Leland 137. 


795. [Water color drawing of church at Newcastle, Delaware. 


796. 


797. 


798. 


Another view of No. 9, which see]. Leland 67. 


Sygoigne Boarding School at Frankford [suburb of 


Philadelphia. Water color drawing of fine, two-story 
house among trees seen from the rear. Cow grazing 
and washing on line]. Leland 62: “The Cygogne 
boarding school.” 


[Untitled water color of three-story turreted house from 


grove, four ladies on lawn, drive to house at right. 
Same subject as Nos. 32-39, which see for possible 
identification]. 


[Untitled water color sketch of side view of same house]. 
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799. [Untitled water color sketch of view from grounds of same 
(?) house with vista of hills and fields through trees 
with corner of house at right). 

800. [Untitled water color sketch of well, probably at same 
house]. 

801. [Untitled water color sketch of view through entrance 
gates, probably of same estate, with vista of hills and 
fields beyond]. 

802. [Untitled pencil sketch of Market Street, Philadelphia, 
from an upper window, showing several blocks of the 
street with three-story houses on either side and with 
covered wagons parked at either side of the street, 
with market buildings in the middle of the street a 
block away]. 

803. [Water color sketch of the same view showing the window 
and a chair in the room from which the sketch was 
made.] Leland 49. 


LesvueuR Views Nort IN THE COLLECTION 


It is probable that the Lesueur collection in the Museum of 
Natural History at Havre contains about 1200 American 
sketches, many of which are drawings of natural history sub- 
jects and so are not within the field of our interest. The eight 
albums and cartons described by Dr. Leland include several 
groups of sketches entirely omitted from our collection. The 
three sketchbooks devoted to England and the West Indies 
(I, i, ii, iii) were deliberately omitted because they did not per- 
tain to the United States. Through an oversight which we do 
not understand, that part of the sketchbook covering the 1816 
trip from Delaware to Buffalo (part of I, v) was also omitted 
in the copying, as well as the Albany and Hudson River views 
(part of I, vi and all of VIII, i) and apparently all of the frag- 
mentary sketchbook (VIII, ii) and the plan and profile of 
Wilkinson’s cave (VIII, iii). Though carton VII was omitted 
entirely, we have in Hamy a reproduction of the 12 Mississippi 
River lithographs (VII, i) and the title of the Walnut Hills 
folder (VII, ii). There are also numerous individual sketches 
missing from our copies, including some of importance. Of 
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the drawings reproduced in Dessins de Ch.-A. Lesueur, we lack 
photographs of seven; of those in Hamy, we lack eight and the 
12 lithographs; of those in Loir we lack one; and of those 
described by Dr. Leland we lack 47. Those published in 
Lesueur’s Dessins, in Hamy and Loir may be consulted in 
those volumes in our library. The other missing sketches we 
hope to secure by photography at a later date. The known 
views missing from our present collection are listed below and 
have been given numbers following those of the main collection 
for convenience in indexing. 


804. Vue du lac Champlain. 17 Aoft 1816. [Water color of the 
lake from the south, surrounded by mountains]. 
Dessins, plate 2 in full colors. Leland 28. 

805. Greenfield le 18 Aoft 1816. [A wash drawing showing a 
large tavern sign in the foreground on the edge of a 
bare common with a street entering the common 
opposite. A large two-story house faces the common 
at the left, with a small one-story house on the corner 
at the right. A second two-story house appears on 
the left side of the street which is bordered by a row 
of poplar trees. Some half dozen houses appear on 
the right side of the street, all but one being of two 
stories. A mountain is seen in the distance, clouds 
overhead and two cows in the left foreground]. 
Greenfield, Mass. Dessins, plate 3. Leland 33. 

806. Black Rock, prés Buffalo. [1816. Now part of Buffalo, 
New York. Two two-story houses and one of one 
story on the left shore with a point of land in front at 
which a ferry is pulling in, a tree at left, Lake Erie at 
right.) Dessins, plate 5, Loir, plate 4 (Incorrectly 
titled: Environs de Philadelphie 1825), Leland 10. 

807. Batiments de guerre Américains qui sont soutenu les com- 
bats sur le lac Champlain. [August 15, 1816. Four 
vessels, with decks roofed over, tied up at the shore of 
the lake with a high hill at the left. Milbert in his 
Itinéraire, Vol. 1, p. 87, describes the vessels captured 
from the English in 1813 at the Battle of Lake 
Champlain as being drawn up in line in the narrow 
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arm of the lake at its southern end, near Whitehall]. 
Dessins, plate 6, Leland 29. 


808. Genesee River. [July 7, 1816. Wash drawing of the main 


falls of the Genesee in what is now the city of 
Rochester, New York. A small building appears on 
the left wooded bank of the river and a three-story 
mill on the right bank. Milbert’s Itinéraire has a 
view from the same point]. Dessins, plate 9, Roch- 
ester Historical Society Publication Fund Series, Vol. 
14, 1986, p. 158 (copied from Dessins), Leland 16. 


809. Skenectady pont. [Wash drawing of the suspension bridge 


over the Mohawk River at Schenectady, New York. 
1816]. Dessins, plate 10, Leland 22. 


810. Harrisburg. [Capital of Pennsylvania, 1825. Water color 


drawing showing the corner of a three-story hotel with 
a sign displaying a spread eagle and the name of the 
proprietor, Mr. Waldo, written under it. At the other 
end of the square the capitol is seen and across the 
square from the hotel, a large two-story building with 
many square pillars and a small dome, probably the 
public market described in Maximilian’s Travels, 
chapter 6]. Dessins, plate 18 in full colors, Leland 88. 


811. Au bord de |’Hudson: groupe d’Oxyrinques. [Reproduc- 


tion of colored engraving of three large fish]. Hamy, 
p. 23. 


812. Un route dans |’intérieur de la Pensylvanie, 1816. [Re- 


production of a water color of a two-story tavern, 
left, sign at forks of the road, hills beyond]. Hamy, 
p. 87. 


813. Sur l’Ohio, en arrivant 4 Pittsburg. [Reproduction of a 


water color of a river view with small boats in fore- 
ground, hills beyond]. Hamy, p. 47. 


814. Plan de New-Harmony, par C. A. Lesueur. [‘“New Har- 


mony Indiana 1834 C. A. Lesueur”]. Hamy, p. 54. 


815. Une route dans l’intérieur. [Reproduction of a water 


color of a corduroy road with a tree at the right and 
wooded hills beyond]. Hamy, p. 88. 
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816. 


817. 
818. 
819. 
820. 
821. 
822. 
823. 
824. 
825. 
826. 


827. 
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TWELVE VIEWS OF THE MississipP1 DRAWN BETWEEN 


1828 aNp 1830 AND LITHOGRAPHED LATER AT Paris 
BY THE ARTIST 


Confluent du Mississippi et de L’Ohio. [See No. 547]. 
Reproduced in Hamy. 

Iron Bank. [See No. 549]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Chalk Banks. [See No. 550]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Randolph. [See No. 562]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Memphis. [See No. 568]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Walnut Hills. [See No. 495]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Grand Gulf. [See No. 505]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Petit Gulf. [See No. 507]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Natchez. [See No. 474]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Ellis’s Cliffs. [See No. 486]. Reproduced in Hamy. 

Loftus heights et fort Adams. [See No. 720]. Reproduced 
in Hamy. 

Lake Pont-Chartrain. [See No. 590]. Reproduced in Hamy. 


ADDITIONAL TITLES FROM LELAND 


Each title is followed by the number of the sketchbook in 
which it appears. 


828. 
829. 
830. 


831. 


832. 


833. 


TRIP FROM PHILADELPHIA THROUGH PENNSYLVANIA, 
New York anp New ENG.anp, 1816 


After leaving Philadelphia. (I, v) Leland 1. 

“Feole sur la route.” (I, v) Leland 2. 

“L’embarquement de notre voiture pour passer le Chesa- 
peake,”’ September 11, 1816. Wagon being placed 
on ferry. (I, v) Leland 8. 

View of the Chesapeake from Havre-de-Grace, September 
12, 1816. (I, v) Leland 4. 

“Etablissement et moulins du beau-pére de Jerome Bona- 
parte [William Patterson of Baltimore]. (I, v) 
Leland 6. 

“Aprés Baltimore.” [View of crossroads with hogs, log 
cabin and fence]. (I, v) Leland 6. 
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834 


835. 
836. “Bateaux de Pittsbourg, Quille boat partant de Pitts- 


837. 


851. 


“Eaux de Bed-fort” (1816? Bedford Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania]. (VIII, ii) Leland 7. 
“Aprés Bed-fort.” [18167] (VIII, ii) Leland 8. 


bourg.” [Rough sketch of keel boats]. (I, v) Leland 
9. 

“Bac de Blackrock. [Black Rock, now part of Buffalo, 
New York]. (I, v) Leland 11. 


. “Fort Erie du coté du magasin.” [Fort Erie, near Buffalo, 


New York. Off shore is shown the “Batiment sta- 
tionnaire Américaine”]. (I, v) Leland 12. 


. Niagara. [Several sketches, some in pencil, some in color, 


from various points of view. We have photographs of 
two water colors only]. (I, v) Leland 18. 


. Types of rail fences. (I, iv) Leland 28. 


Albany, view on the river. (I, iv) Leland 24. 


. Saratoga, August 6, 1816. Four views, including Congress 


Hotel, town and springs. (I, iv) Leland 26. 


. Glens Falls. Two rough sketches. (I, iv) Leland 27. 


Lake George, August 8, 1816. View showing fishermen on 
the lake and piles of lumber on the shore; also several 
rough sketches along the shores of the lake. (I, iv) 
Leland 28. 


. Lake Champlain. Pencil sketches of various views along 


the lake of which we have one or two. Leland 30. 


. Rochester [Vermont. Rough sketch “& Rochester,” and 


wash drawings of houses, probably in that town]. 
(I, iv) Leland 31. 


. “Putney [Vermont] au soir,” August 17, 1816. (I, iv) 


Leland 32. 


. “Prés le Cap Cod.” Very rough sketch. (I, iv) Leland 365. 
. Catskill Mountains. Several views. (I, iv) Leland 37. 


ALBANY AND THE Hupson, 1819-1822 


. The Hudson at Albany, 1819. Water color. (VIII, i) 


Leland 39. 
View of Albany from “Bush-hill” [Greenbush], April, 
1819. (VIII, i) Leland 40. 
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852. “Baptéme des anabaptists 4 Albany,” April 5, 1819. 
(VIII, i) Leland 41. 

853. Distant view of Albany, showing capitol, academy, and a 
church, 1822. (I, vi) Leland 42. 

854. ““Péche du shade dans la riviére du Nord,” May 1, 1819. 
[Rough sketch]. (VIII, i) Leland 43. 


PHILADELPHIA AND ENViRoNS, 1822-1824 

. Philadelphia, southeast corner of Tenth and Chestnut 
streets. (I, vi) Leland 45. Perhaps same as 80. 

. Philadelphia, blacksmith shop at corner of South Sixth 
Street and Cleves Alley. (I, vi) Leland 46. 

857. [Philadelphia] Inn of J. Huttert, “blessé a la bataille de 
Marengo.” (I, vi) Leland 47. 

858. [Philadelphia] Several views in water color of the water- 
front. (I, vi) Leland 48. 

859. [Philadelphia] Launching of the vessel North Carolina. 
Pencil sketch of double size showing vessel on stocks, 
scaffolding, booths, etc., people perched on all 
possible points of vantage. (I, vi) Leland 50. 

860. Country-seat of Mrs. La Forest at Rising Sun on the 
Germantown Road. (I, vi) Leland 54. 

861. Germantown, Episcopal church. (I, vi) Leland 58. | 

862. Frankford, Logan’s mill. Water color. (I, vi) Leland 63. 

863. Newcastle [Delaware], storehouses, September 30, 1823. 

(II) Leland 68. 

864. ““M. Biderman’s piazza.” Sketch of a broad porch and 
view over rolling country. (I, vi) Leland 70. Per- 
haps our No. 230 or 232. 


New Harmony To THE Missouri Leap Minzs, 1826 


865. “A plan and profile of Wilkinson’s cave at Mine Lamotte, 
Missouri state.” In colors. (VIII, iii) Leland 162. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
866. Study of negro heads. (VI) Leland 216. 
867. Indian pottery. Several carefully executed drawings in 
color. [Hamy gives line drawings of some of these, 
p. 76]. (VI) Leland 219. 
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INDEX 


This is an index, by number, of the sketches only, and does 
not include the biographical essay. It is a geographical index 
with the addition of the following subject entries: Boats 
(river), Bridges, Bridges (covered), Canoes, Choctaw Indians, 
Churches, Coaches, carriages and wagons, Corduroy roads, 
Cotton boats, Dancing, Ferries, Fishing, Flatboats, Halls 
(town halls, court houses, state capitols), Harrison (General 
W. H.), Indians (prehistoric), Jackson (Andrew), Keelboats, 
Log houses, Markets (public), Mills, Mines, Oven (outdoor), 
Philanthropist, Pig yoke, Racetrack, Schools, Ships of war, 
Shot towers, Showboat, Steamboats, Stocks, Sugar camps, 
Taverns, Tavern signs, Tollgate, Wagons (covered), Wash- 


ington (George). 


Albany, 841, 850-853: 

Alexandria, 647. 

Amberson Island, 151. 

America, 545. 

Amity, 325, 326. 

Arkansas River, 487, 489. 

Augusta, 171, 172. 

Baker’s Island, 113, 115. 

Ballston, 771. 

Baltimore, 832, 833. 

Bat Island, 132, 133. 

Baton Rouge, 729. 

Battery Rock, 365-368, 587. 

Bayou Saint Jean, 588, 589, 591, 
592, 602, 604, 607, 608, 617, 626. 

Bayou Sara, 449-451, 621. 

Beaver, 104. 

Bedford Springs, 834, 835. 

Belleville Island, 147, 148. 

Berton Mine, 712. 

Bethlehem, 327, 328, 783, 787. 

Big Grave Creek, 128. 

Big Guyandot Creek, 153. 

Big Sandy River, 156. 

Big Yellow Creek, 118. 

Bird’s point, 519. 

Black Rock, 806, 837. 

Black’s Island, 114. 


Blannerhasset Island, 145, 146. 
Blue Mountains, 271-282. 
Bluefort, 553. 

Boats (River), 10, 18, 455, 460, 
602-604, 617, 710, 716, 742, 763, 
813. See also Canoes, Cotton 
boats, Ferrys, Flatboats, Keel- 
boats, Philanthropist, Ships, 
Showboat, Steamboats. 

Bollinger’s Mills, 395. 

Bon Répos Creek, 225. 

Bone Bank, 526-531. 

Brackensburg, 170, 173. 

Brandenburgh’s Ferry, 203. 

Brandywine, 1-3. 

Breton Mine, 410. 

Bridges, 3, 67, 288, 292, 304, 332, 
342, 626, 668, 759-761, 767, 
776, 784, 787, 809. 

Bridges (Covered), 41, 96, 255, 
260, 264, 329, 333, 356, 638, 763, 
793. 

Broad Mountain, 283. 

Brown’s Ferry, 698. 

Brown’s Island, 116, 117. 

Brush Creek Island, 159, 160. 

Buffalo, see Black Rock. 

Bullskin Creek, 173. 
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Burlington, 154, 155, 158. 

Burton Mine, 411, 412. 

Caledonia, 711. 

Caney Centre, 867. 

Caney Fork, 652-667. 

Canoes, 428. 

Cape Cod, 845. 

Cape Girardeau, 387-389, 443. 

Capitols (State), see Halls. 

Captina Island, 129. 

Carondolet, 424, 425. 

Carriages, see Coaches. 

Catawissa Creek, 87. 

Catskill Mountains, 849. 

Cave-in-Rock, 369-371, 523-526. 

Cayuga Bridge, 759. 

Cedar Tree Bank, 513. 

Chalk Bank, 550, 818. 

Charlestown, 192, 193. 

Chesapeake Bay, 830, 831. 

Chicot, 583-585. 

Chillicothe, 616. 

Cincinnati, 179-183. 

Choctaw Indians, 636, 637, 726- 
728, 731, 732. 

Churches, 9, 23, 62, 79, 219, 242, 
258, 269, 322, 325, 345, 480, 597, 
598, 605, 706, 758, 766, 769, 
780, 787, 795, 861. 

Coaches, carriages, wagons, 52, 
250, 337, 339, 464, 619, 626, 706, 
711, 733, 739, 740, 754, 761, 762, 
768, 769. 

Cohoes Falls, 770. 

Columbia, 179, 316. 

Commerce, 381, 382, 443, 445, 446, 
717, 790. 

Commerce Town, see Commerce. 

Corduroy roads, 559, 560, 562, 
815. 

Cotton boats, 465, 624. 

Courthouses, see Halls. 

Crabb Orhcard (Burk’s house at) 
672, 674, 700, 701. 

Cumberland Island, 375, 378. 

Cumberland River, 378, 638-644, 
714. 


Cutt-off Island, see New Harmony. 
Cut-off River, see New Harmony. 
Cypress Bend, 510. 

Daddy’s Creek, 676. 

Dade’s Creek, see Daddy’s Creek. 

Dancing, 621, 622. 

Delaware River, 18, 309-317, 329. 

Delaware Water Gap, 309-317. 

Diamond Island, 213-215. 

Dog Island, 375. 

Doylestown, 348. 

Dutotsburg, 309, 310. 

Duval Island, 141. 

Easton, 329-335. 

Economy, 100, 101. 

Ellis’s Cliffs, 475, 480, 484486, 
825. 

Emery Gap, 692, 693. 

Emery River, 691-697. 

Falling Spring, 204. 

Farmington, 706, 707. 

Ferries, 121, 127, 316, 581, 654, 
655, 772, 773, 806, 830. 

Fishing, 24, 469, 626, 656, 662, 
691, 692, 744, 773, 779, 844, 854. 

Five Mile Creek, 178. 

Flatboats, 128, 157, 159-162, 165, 
168, 361, 376, 447, 450, 459, 
460, 470, 487, 499, 523, 525, 
526, 540-542, 564, 565, 572, 
581, 612, 614, 618, 791. 

Fort Adams, 719-725, 826. 

Fort Erie, 838. 

Fort Massac, 536-539, 792. 

Fox River, 243. 

Frankford, 12-17, 796, 862. 

French Island, 210, 211. 

Friedensburgh, 287. 

Fulton, 556. 

Galliopolis, 152. 

Genesee River, see Rochester, New 
York. 

Geneva, 758. 

Germantown, 28-31, 42-66, 784, 
786, 860, 861. 

Glens Falls, 843. 

Golconda, 515-518. 
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Golconda Island, 374. 

Goose Island, 193. 

Graham’s Place, 102. 

Grand Gulf, 500-506, 718, 822. 

Grand View Island, 131, 221. 

Grape Island, 132. 

Grave Place, 128. 

Great Chain, 521, 522. 

Great Tower, 441. 

Green Island, 208. 

Greenburg, 220. 

Greenfield, 805. 

Greenville, 508, 509. 

Gulf Mills, 251, 252. 

Guyandot, 153. 

Halls (town halls, courthouses, 
state capitols), 61, 158, 219, 
220, 242, 263, 268, 269, 294, 
320, 330, 348, 413, 646, 749, 
750, 810. 

Harper’s, 270. 

Harrisburg, 810. 

Harrison, William Henry, 184, 
713. 

Helena, 461, 462. 

Herculanum, 418-422,429-433. 

Hermitage, 702, 703. 

Hudson River, 18, 811, 854. 

Hurricane Island, 369, 372, 373. 

Indian Mound, 553. 

Indians, Prehistoric, 444, 526-531, 
553, 867. 

Indians, see also Choctaw Indians. 

Iron Bank, 548, 549, 817. 

Iron Mountain, 708. 

Jackson, Andrew, see Hermitage. 

Jackson, Missouri, 390, 391. 

James Island, 143. 

John Island, 131. 

John Williamson Island, 130, 131, 
221. 

Keelboats, 124, 157, 180, 362, 376, 
377, 426, 427, 459, 581, 836. See 
also Philanthropist. 

Lake Champlain, 772-775, 804, 
807, 845. 

Lake George, 844. 
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Lake Pontchartrain, 590, 593, 594, 
715, 716, 827. 

Lavinia, 161, 168, 169. 

Lawrenceburg, 186, 187. 

Lebanon, N. J., 324. 

Lebanon, Pa., 268, 269. 

Lebanon, Tenn., 646. 

Lehigh River, 304, 305, 332-334. 

Lehigh Water Gap, 305. 

Lehighton, 304. 

Liberty, 649-651. 

Little Falls, 766, 767. 

Little Hurricane Island, 210. 

Little Kenhaway, 143, 144. 

Liverpool, 112. 

Loftus Heights, see Fort Adams. 

Log houses, 109, 225, 229, 232, 
233, 246, 248, 267, 270, 278, 
280, 283, 289, 291, 381, 382, 
388, 390, 391, 395, 409, 420, 
421, 454, 457, 553, 558, 685, 
687, 706, 707, 709, 790. 

Loudon, 169. 

Lougherty’s Island, 189. 

Louisville, 197. 

Madison, 191. 

Madisonville, 191. 

Manchester, 163-165. 

Manchester Island, 159, 161, 162. 

Marcellus, 761. 

Marietta, 141. 

Markets, Public, 263, 307, 599- 
601, 606, 810. 

Mauch Chunk, 295, 296, 300. 

Mechanicsburgh, 174. 

Memphis, 563-575, 820. 

Meredith, 349, 350. 

Miami River, 185. 

Middle Island, 132, 133, 139. 

Mill Creek, 183. 

Mills, 1, 2, 8, 100, 251, 254, 257, 
327-329, 332, 354, 355, 645, 
649-651, 676, 694, 741, 744, 
781, 782, 832, 862. 

Mine Lamotte, 396-409, 865. 

Mines, 194, 299-301, 396-415, 
712, 781, 782, 794, 865. 
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Mississippi River, 188, 381-389, 
420-575, 588-626, 717-725, 
790, 792, 816-827. 

Montgomery, 487, 488. 

Moscow, 175. 

Mount Joliet, 444. 

Mount Pleasant, 175, 176. 

Mount Vernon, 216-219, 359, 360, 
448, 791. 

Nashuba, 572. 

Nashville, 638. 

Natchez, 468-479, 481, 622, 824. 

Nazareth, 306, 307. 

New Bedford, 780. 

New Harmony, 222-242, 741-754, 
814. 

New Madrid, 551, 552, 577. 

New Mexico Landing, 454. 

New Orleans, 595-606, 611. See 
also Bayou Saint Jean, Lake 
Pontchartrain. 

New Richmond, 177. 

Newcastle, 9, 10, 795, 863. 

Newton, 320— 323. 

Newtown, 294. 

Niagara Falls, 788, 789, 839. 

Ogdenburg, 318. 

Ohio River, 94-221, 546, 547, 816. 

Oven, Outdoor, 279. 

Paducah, 582. 

Parkersburg, 143, 144. 

Petit Gulf, 507, 823. 

Petticoat Ripple, 131, 134, 137. 

Philadelphia, 32-41, 52, 68-86, 
249, 704, 705, 797-803, 828, 855- 
859. See also Frankford, Ger- 
mantown. 

Philanthropist, 94, 98, 104-106, 
108, 110, 121, 129, 139, 178, 181, 
190, 218. 

Phillipsburg, 329. 

Phoenixville, 255-257. 

Pig yokes, 768. 

Pike’s Island, 122. 

Piney Creek, 689. 

Pittsburgh, 94-96, 813, 836. 

Plakensburg, 170, 173. 


Point Coupée, 449. 

Potosi, 413. 

Pottsgrove, 258-260. 
Pottstown, 258-260, 289-291. 
Pottsville, 289-291. 
Princeton, 247, 248, 794. 


Randolph, 557-562, 819. 

Reading, 261, 263, 264. 

Rhode Island, 779. 

Rochester, N. Y., 755-757, 808. 

Rochester, Vt., 846. 

Saint Francis River, 407. 

Saint Genevieve, 439, 440, 442. 

Saint Louis, 424, 425, 444. 

Salmin (Salmon?), 434-438. 

Salt Harbor, 541, 542. 

Salt River, 200, 202. 

Sandusky Bay, 730. 

Saratoga, 842. 

Saratoga Lake, 771. 

Schenectady, 809. 

Schooley’s Mountain, 336-347. 

Schools, 31-39, 46, 49, 306, 322, 
787, 796-801. 

Schuylkill River, 249, 260-262, 
264, 288. See also under Phila- 
delphia. 

Schuylkill Water Gap, 271, 272. 

Shade River, 147, 149, 150. 

Shawneetown, 364, 523. 

Ships of war, 85, 807, 859. 

Shot towers, 40, 41, 82, 420, 430- 
435. 

Showboat (?), 622. 

Sister Islands, 374. 

Six Mile Island, 197. 

Skaneatales, 760. 

Slim Island, 360. 

Smithland, 377, 378, 579-581, 635. 

Smithville, see Smithland. 

Sparta, 668-670. 

Springfield Iron Mine, 712. 

Steamboats, 102, 103, 125, 180, 
427, 434, 439, 459, 515, 520, 593, 


| 

Putney, 847. 
Queensville, 246. 
Racetrack, 245. 
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620, 623, 629-633, 639, 641, 642, 
Clinton, 193, General Hamilton, 
377, Crusader, 452, Huron, 456. 

Steubenville, 119-121. 

Stevenson Island, 364. 

Stocks, 413. 

Stoucksburg, 267. 

Straight Creek, 169. 

Sugar camps (maple sugar bushes) 
359, 697, 791. 

Susquehanna River, 302, 303. 

Sussex County, N. J., 319-323. 

Table Harbor, 105-107. 

Table Island, 133. 

Taverns, 14, 21, 55, 66, 252, 261, 
285-287, 295, 305, 315, 343, 346, 
347, 349, 350, 377, 380, 391, 447, 
769, 810, 812, 857. 

Tavern signs, 14, 21, 55, 66, 252, 
261, 269, 287, 295, 305, 308, 
318, 320, 330, 343, 349, 350, 
377, 380, 391, 447, 448, 469, 
754, 768, 805, 810, 812. 

Tennessee Mountains, 652-701. 

Tennessee River, 686. 

Tollgate, 42. 

Tory River, 156. 

Tower Rock, 512, 514, 520. 

Trinity, 379, 380, 447, 546. 

Troy, 207. 
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Twin Islands, 122. 

Tyawapatia Bottom, see Com- 
merce. 

Utica, 194, 195, 763. 

Valley Forge, 253, 254. 

Vernon, 762. 

Vicksburg, 490-499. 

Vincennes, 244, 245, 713, 734-738. 

Wabash River, 224, 241, 363, 525, 
526, 736. 

Wagons, covered, 55, 244, 295, 
308, 507, 681, 682, 712, 742, 746, 
762, 802, 803. See also Coaches, 
carriages, wagons. 

Walnut Hills, 490-493, 495, 496, 
821. 

Washington, George, 254. 

West Point, 19. 

Westwood, 376, 710. 

Wheeling, 122-127. 

Whibridge (Whitebridge or White- 
hall?), 776-778. 

Whitehall, see Whibridge. 

Whitesburgh, 103. 

Wilmington, see Brandywine. 

Wilson’s Island, 159, 160. 

Wind Gap, 308. 

Wolf River, 565, 568. 

Womelsdorf, 265, 266. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 19, 1938, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


> Sys Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 19, 1938, at 
10.45 a.m. The meeting was called to order by the 
Vice-president, Charles Henry Taylor. 


The following members of the Society were present: 
John McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, 
George Parker Winship, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clar- 
ence Saunders Brigham, George Hubbard Blakeslee, 
William Vail Kellen, Albert Carlos Bates, Charles 
Henry Taylor, Herbert Edwin Lombard, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Charles Knowles Bolton, Robert Kendall 
Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, 
Gardner Weld Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, 
Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Wallace Walter At- 
wood, Matt Bushnell Jones, Andrew Keogh, Daniel 
Waldo Lincoln, George Sumner Barton, Aldus Chapin 
Higgins, Paul Beagary Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, 
Ralph Earle, Thomas James Holmes, James Melville 
Hunnewell, Harry Galpin Stoddard, Abraham S§&. 
Wolf Rosenbach, George Crompton, Lemuel Aiken 
Welles. Stephen Willard Phillips, Edward Tuckerman 
Esty, Wilbur Macey Stone, Stewart Mitchell, Robert 
William Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley Morse, Charles 
Taylor Tatman, Claude Moore Fuess, William Irving 
Clark, Eben Francis Thompson, John Woodman 
Higgins, George Gregerson Wolkins, Allyn Bailey 
Forbes, Philip Ainsworth Means, Hermann Frederick 
Clarke, Francis Henshaw Dewey, Augustus Peabody 
Loring, Jr., Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Alexander 
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Hamilton Bullock, Theron Johnson Damon, Keyes 
DeWitt Metcalf, Henry Hornblower, Albert White 
Rice. 

George H. Blakeslee was elected Secretary pro tem. 

It was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
records of the last meeting. 

The report of the Council of the Society was pre- 
sented by the Director, Mr. Brigham; the Treasurer’s 
report by Mr. Bullock; and the Librarian’s report by 
Mr. Vail. It was voted to accept these reports and 
refer them to the Committee on Publications. 

The election of the President being in order, Mr. 
Chandler Bullock reported that the Council, in view 
of the death of the late President of the Society, 
Arthur Prentice Rugg, recommended the nomination 
as President of Samuel Eliot Morison. After Mr. 
Morison had been placed in nomination, the Vice- 
president appointed Messrs. Keogh, Mitchell and 
Goodspeed a committee to distribute, collect and 
count ballots for President, who reported that all the 
votes cast were for Samuel Eliot Morison, and he 
was declared elected. Mr. Bullock escorted the new 
President to the chair. 

The President appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Brigham, Wroth and Forbes, to nominate 
other officers, who reported as follows: 


Vice-presidents 
Charles Henry Taylor, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Charles River, 
Mass. 

Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 

William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 

George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Boylston, Mass. 

Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
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Matt Bushnell Jones, Litt.D.,of Newton Centre, Mass. 
James Melville Hunnewell, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 

Albert White Rice, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign and Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 


Mass. 
Recording Secretary 


George Hubbard Blakeslee, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Litt.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be 
requested to cast a ballot for the nominees, which 
being done and no other ballot being offered, the fore- 
going nominees were declared elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of 
his duties by Mr. Merriam. 

The Director, in behalf of the Council, then pro- 
posed for membership in the Society: 


Resident Members 
Fred Tarbell Field, Newton, Mass. 
Douglas Southold Freeman, Richmond, Va. 
Joseph Gavit, Albany, N. Y. 
James Blaine Hedges, Providence, R. I. 
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John Hinsdale Scheide, Titusville, Penn. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, Lancaster, Mass. 


The President appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Jones, Wolkins and Means to distribute, 
collect, and count ballots for new members, who 
reported that all ballots were for the persons nominated 
and they were declared elected. 


Papers were then read by Albert C. Bates on “‘The 
Expedition of Andros to Connecticut in 1786” and by 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach on ‘‘The First Theatrical Company 
in America.”’ Claude M. Fuess spoke informally on 
“The Early Life and Background of Calvin Coolidge.” 
A paper on “Thomas Bray’s Associates and Their Work 
Among the Negroes” was contributed by title by 
Edgar Legare Pennington. It was voted to refer the 
papers to the Committee on Publications. 


Mr. Brigham reported briefly on the exhibition of 
items collected during the past year on display in the 
library. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Aldus C. Higgins at 
his house, John Wing Road. 


GEORGE HuBBARD BLAKESLEE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


ber most important object in administering this 
Library is to make its possessions of continued 
usefulness in research. It goes without saying that this 
should be the chief aim of every modern literary insti- 
tution, but too frequently libraries seek primarily to 
acquire books rather than to make them useful. Per- 
haps the old idea of European museums which gath- 
ered great collections but welcomed few students, or 
were seldom open for visitors, persisted in this 
country. In the early days of our own Society, the 
library was not at all times open to visitors, and cer- 
tain members had keys to enable them at least to con- 
duct research—a kind of private institution of use 
chiefly for its own members. 

But all this was changed, of course, many many 
years ago. Isaiah Thomas or Christopher Baldwin 
would be surprised, could they enter the Library 
today and witness the large number of scholars coming 
to us from every part of the country for information 
upon their chosen subjects. With increase of funds 
allowing us to make the collections available, and with 
the marvellous improvements in transportation ad- 
mitting quick methods of travel, the scene has changed. 
Not a day passes but that visitors from far away 
States, making pilgrimages to New England, either 
specifically or incidentally to consult this Library, 
apply here for information, much of it not available 
elsewhere, or perhaps not so comprehensively found 
under one roof. 

During the past summer this influx of visiting 
scholars, working during their freedom from academic 
studies, has been unusually noticeable. Often the 
space available for such readers has been insufficient 
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so that book alcoves or special rooms have been used. 
The Librarian in his Report usually refers to some of 
the specific queries which students bring, often in 
strange and unexpected fields. 

One of the satisfactory results of such research is 
that the visitors take back to many sections of the 
country a knowledge of this Library, and spread an 
understanding of its resources far beyond our borders. 
Not only is this good for scholarship in general, but it 
brings to us a continual flow of offerings, whether for 
gift or purchase, allowing us to add notably to our 
collections. Particularly is this true in the fields of 
early printing and of newspapers, where the collections 
have been doubled in the last twenty years, largely 
from offers made to us from private owners whose 
knowledge of the Society comes only from reputation. 
To this knowledge gleaned from the impressions of 
visitors should also be added the prestige received from 
the Guide to the Resources of the Society, issued last 
year. This comprehensive and well illustrated publica- 
tion, made possible through the aid of Mrs. Homer 
Gage, was distributed widely throughout the country, 
in an edition of 2000 copies, among libraries, collectors 
and possible donors. Already many times has its 
effect been felt in bringing accessions to the Library. 

Unexpected gifts of rare books make for romance in 
collecting. For thirty years I have been seeking for 
information regarding a library which had been owned 
by a prominent Newport family. Although I was in- 
directly related to this family, all that I could learn 
was that it had disappeared seventy years ago, taken 
away by descendants who had moved to the far West. 
This past summer a letter came from a town in Texas, 
inquiring about the value of certain files of early 
Newport newspapers, the querist being referred to us 
by the librarian of a Texas library. It was soon dis- 
covered that this was a part of the Newport collection 
for which I had been searching so many years. As the 
result: of a most interesting correspondence covering 
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several weeks, the newspaper files and scores of 
examples of rare and early American printing are now 
on our shelves, helping to complete collections already 
strong, and making available for use material hitherto 
unlocated. Such discoveries as these make up for the 
drudgery of library detail. 

Quite the most important happening of recent weeks 
was the hurricane of September 21, 1938. Our own 
loss was fortunately small. As a matter of record, it is 
to be stated that we lost only some of the flashing on 
the copper dome, which was soon repaired, and a num- 
ber of small evergreens in the pine grove in the rear 
of the building. Three of the fine elms bordering the 
front walk were bent over or partially stripped of 
branches, but with the aid of a firm of tree experts 
they were immediately righted to a vertical position 
or repaired. Throughout the storm most of the staff 
remained in the library building, watching the great 
elms crash all around us, and waiting for the gale to 
subside in order to travel on the few streets not 
blocked by fallen trees. 

It might be of interest to turn back and inquire how 
often similar storms have endangered us in the past. 
The frequency of severe gales, or cyclones, or hurri- 
canes in New England has been more noticeable than 
is ordinarily supposed. Sidney Perley of Salem, who 
died about ten years ago, and was prominent as a 
Salem historian, in 1891 wrote a book of 340 pages on 
“Historic Storms of New England.” He included snow- 
storms, floods, earthquakes and other phenomena of 
nature, but it is in his narrative of great gales that we 
are primarily interested. 

Mr. Perley gathered his facts chiefly from con- 
temporaneous newspapers, although since newspapers 
did not begin until 1704, before that date he relied 
upon private journals and diaries. He stated that 
New England had more tornadoes, cyclones and hurri- 
canes, in proportion to the area, than any other part of 
the United States. 
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The first great storm recorded for New England was 
in August 1635, when a terrific gale, which lasted for 
five hours, destroyed many ships, blew down houses 
and wrecked most of the standing timber—a storm 
which Governor Bradford records was greater than 
anyone living, either English or Indian, had ever seen. 
Almost every decade there was a great wind storm 
which did much damage, but generally over a small 
area or a limited section of the coast line. At Leicester, 
for instance, in 1759 occurred a cyclone which blew so 
hard that according to the chroniclers it drove loose 
nails into trees so firmly that they could not be with- 
drawn without a hammer, and articles from houses 
were found at Holden ten miles away. 

Probably the most destructive storm in all New Eng- 
land’s history was the historic gale of September 23, 
1815. It seems much like the recent storm in that the 
wind blew from the southeast, wrecked the Southern 
New England coast line with floods and tidal waves, 
and covered a wide area. Its greatest force was felt in 
Providence, where the terrific wind and high tide forced 
the water up Providence Harbor into the centre of the 
town, to a depth of six feet. A brass marker still exists 
on a building in Market Square, a few feet above the 
sidewalk, to show the height of the water. I am told 
that the high water of this present storm was two feet 
above this mark, or about eight feet above the street 
line. Twenty large sailing vessels—ships and brigs— 
were driven into the centre of the town, cracking the 
bridges and left stranded in the streets and the cove, 
which was then back of the present Railroad Station. 
The damage in Providence alone was calculated at 
$1,500,000. 

In Worcester much the same conditions occurred as 
during the last hurricane: uprooting of trees, unroofing 
of houses and damage throughout the County by 
water. The Worcester Spy records that flocks of sea 
gulls took refuge in Worcester meadows and that salt 
blown by the wind formed on the windows and made 
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all fresh water brackish. One of the results of the storm 
was the great increase in building in 1816 around 
Worcester, and throughout New England, due to the 
cheapness of lumber saved from the fallen trees. 

Not within memory has the Society been so heavily 
afflicted by death among its officers. Arthur Prentice 
Rugg, President, T. Hovey Gage, Recording Secre- 
tary, and Homer Gage and Francis Russell Hart, 
members of the Council, all died within the space of 
six months. Chief Justice Rugg, a member of the 
Council since 1909 and President of the Society suc- 
ceeding Calvin Coolidge in 1933, died on June 12. 
Thomas Hovey Gage, Recording Secretary since 1921, 
died on July 15. Francis Russell Hart, a member of the 
Council since 1933, died on January 18. Homer Gage, 
a member of the Council since 1933 and constantly 
interested in the Society’s welfare, died on July 3. 
Filling the vacancies caused by these deaths will be 
the duty of the Society at its meeting today. 

In addition to the deaths noted above, there should 
be recorded the death on April 27 of Henry L. Bullen 
of Elmhurst, N. Y., elected to the Society in 1924, and 
the death on July 13 of Nathaniel T. Kidder of Milton, 
Mass., elected to the Society in 1916. Sketches of all of 
these members will appear in the printed Proceedings 
of this meeting. 

There should also be noted the deaths of two foreign 
members: Arthur George Doughty, of Ottawa, Canada, 
Dominion Archivist, on December 1, 1936, and Luis 
Gonzalez Obregén, of Mexico City, Director of the 
Archivo General of Mexico, on June 20, 1938. 

The Cotton Mather Bibliography, made possible 
by the initial gift of Tracy W. McGregor and by con- 
tinued donations from William G. Mather, is approach- 
ing completion under the able editing of Thomas J. 
Holmes. When it is finally completed, funds will have 
to be found for its printing, not perhaps a difficult 
achievement in view of the importance and scholarly 
nature of the undertaking. 
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Several bequests have come to the Society during 
the last six months. The sum of $20,000 bequeathed 
by Clarence W. Bowen was paid over to the Society 
in May, to be expended in completing Mr. Bowen’s 
“History of Woodstock.”’ Mr. Donald L. Jacobus of 
New Haven has been engaged to compile the remain- 
ing volumes of the work, which should be finished 
within two or three years. Whatever amount will 
remain after the completion of this History will be 
added to the Society’s funds. The will of Nathaniel T, 
Kidder of Milton bequeathed $5000 to the Society, 
evidencing the interest which Mr. Kidder showed in 
the Library during his lifetime. Mr. Thomas Hovey 
Gage, a member of the Society since 1914 and its 
efficient Recording Secretary for the past seventeen 
years, left to the Society the sum of $5000. His 
constant aid and counsel in conducting the Society’s 
affairs is here gratefully recorded. Dr. Homer Gage, 
a member of the Society since 1910 and upon its 
Council for the past five years, in his will made pro- 
vision for the gift to the Society of $100,000, to be 
used according to his wish in the construction of the 
much needed addition to the book stack. Dr. Gage, 
one of the most helpful supporters when Mr. Lincoln 
was trying to put the Society financially upon its feet, 
and always ready to give of his own time to aid in 
raising funds, has thus made it possible eventually to 
relieve our crowded condition. Only six months ago he 
was discussing with certain members of the Council the 
need of beginning upon some method of raising funds 
for a new stack, and now out of his own generous 
impulses, this relief has been granted. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. BriIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


Henry Lewis Bullen, nationally known authority on 
typography, died at Elmhurst, Long Island, April 27, 
1938. He was born in Australia, September 18, 1857, 
at Ballarat, Victoria. In 1871 he was apprenticed to 
the printing craft in his uncle’s printing establishment 
in Ballarat, and worked at the trade with different 
Australian firms for four years. In 1875 he came to 
America, to work as a compositor with various printing 
firms in the eastern part of the country. In 1883 he 
became editor and printer of ‘“The Printer’s Review,” 
the house organ of Golding & Company, printers’ 
supplies, in Boston, and the initial issue proved such a 
success that he became sales manager of the Company. 
Five years later he went to Australia, forming a con- 
nection with Alexander Cowan & Sons, but returned 
to New York in 1892 to become manager of the New 
York branch of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. Thus began his long career with that organiza- 
tion. Holding various executive positions with the 
Company and originating many new designs in type 
and equipment, he found his greatest usefulness in 
establishing in 1908 the Typographic Library and 
Museum which for so many years was located in 
Jersey City. He was its first and only librarian, and 
built up the collection in twenty-eight years to a 
library of nearly 80,000 volumes relating to printing 
and allied arts, together with manuscripts, medals, 
portraits, statues and printing equipment. In 1936, 
when the American Typefounders Company felt com- 
pelled for financial reasons to dispose of the entire 
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collection, it fortunately was acquired for Columbia 
University, where it will remain as an incentive to 
research and a monument to its founder. 

Mr. Bullen was a prolific writer on typography, con- 
tributing scores of valuable historical and technical 
articles to the leading printing magazines, and pub- 
lishing frequent brochures on his chosen subject. 
Perhaps the most important of his works was a long 
series of thirty-five articles on “The Literature of 
Typography,” which comprehensive and well illus- 
trated monograph has been cut from “The Inland 
Printer,” to which it was contributed in 1913-1916, 
and has been separately bound in our Library. He was 
elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 1924, 
and although distance prevented his attendance at 
meetings, he was much interested in the Society and 
especially in the career of its founder, Isaiah Thomas. 
He was of constant help to the Library in answering its 


frequent queries regarding the history of printing. 
C. S. B. 


GEORGE LINCOLN BURR 


George Lincoln Burr was born in the Genesee Valley 
at Oramel, New York, January 30, 1857, the son of 
William Josiah and Jane (Lincoln) Burr. He worked 
his way through Cornell University as a type-setter, 
as an assistant in charge of President White’s library 
and as an instructor in modern history. He graduated 
with the class of 1881 and continued his studies in 
Leipzig, at the Sorbonne and the Ecole des Chartes in 
Paris, and in Zurich, between 1884 and 1888. The 
University of Wisconsin honored him with an LL.D. in 
1904 and the following year he received an honorary 
Litt.D. from Western Reserve University. His pre- 
eminence as an authority on witchcraft led to his 
election to this Society in 1908. Professor Burr mar- 
ried Martha A. Martin of Dublin, Virginia, a member 
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of the Cornell class of 1902, on August 20, 1907 and 
she died on January 31, 1909. 

Professor Burr spent his whole professional life in 
teaching history at Cornell and few of her faculty left 
such a lasting impression on such a large number of 
students. Many of the foremost American authorities 
in the field of medieval history received their first 
training and inspiration in ‘‘Pappa”’ Burr’s classes and 
seminars. His energy and enthusiasm, his unselfish 
patience and warm friendliness inspired many a 
student to his best work and aroused in him a lasting 
zeal for the study, teaching and writing of history. 
Professor Burr was successively associate professor and 
professor of Ancient and Medieval History, professor 
of Mediwval History, and John Stambaugh Professor 
of History. 

His devotion to teaching left Professor Burr little 
time to write, but he was able, nevertheless, to serve as 
an associate editor of the “American Historical Re- 
view,” to contribute many important papers and book 
reviews to that and other learned journals, including 
his paper on ‘“‘New England’s place in the History of 
Witchcraft,’”’ which appeared in our Proceedings for 
October, 1911. As a recognized authority on the his- 
tory of superstition and persecution, he published the 
following volumes: “The Literature of Witchcraft,’ 
1890; ‘‘The Fate of Dietrich Flade,”’ 1891; ‘Narratives 
of the Witchcraft Cases, 1648-1706,”" 1914. At the 
time of his death, Professor Burr had just finished an 
introduction to a history of witchcraft, the main text 
of which he was not privileged to complete. He also 
edited the Century Historical Series, and served as 
president of the American Historical Association in 
1916-1917. As historical expert on the Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission during Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, he was credited by Andrew D. White, a member 
of the Commission, with having been largely instru- 
mental in composing the differences with Great 
Britain over that boundary. 
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During most of his professional life, Professor Burr 
was also librarian of the White Historical Library, given 
to Cornell University by her first president, Andrew D. 
White. Through his devotion, learning and collecting 
zeal, the White library has become famous for its riches 
in the fields of medieval history, superstition, intoler- 
ance, witchcraft and allied subjects. As teacher, his- 
torian, librarian and book collector, Professor Burr’s 
every thought was for Cornell and when he died at 
Ithaca on June 27, 1938, he left the bulk of his estate 
to the university he had served so long and loved so 
well. R. W. G. V. 


HOMER GAGE 


Homer Gage, surgeon, industrialist, philanthropist, 
civic leader, and a member of the Council of this 
Society, died at his summer home “TIristhorpe’”’ in 
Shrewsbury, July 3, 1938. He was born in Worcester, 
the elder son of Dr. Thomas Hovey and Anne Maria 
(Lane) Gage, October 18, 1861. After fitting for college 
at the Worcester High School, he entered Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated in 1882 with the 
degree of A.B., followed by the degrees of A.M. and of 
M.D. in 1887. He then came to Worcester for his 
career, pursuing a general practice for several years, 
but finally devoting himself entirely to surgery. He 
served as visiting surgeon in the three Worcester 
hospitals and contributed numerous articles on surgi- 
cal subjects to medical journals. He was a fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons, vice-president of the 
American Surgical Association, and president of the 
New England Surgical Association. During the World 
War Dr. Gage became a member of the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the United State Army, went to 
Camp Devens where he served as Major in charge of 
surgery at the Base Hospital, and in 1919 was dis- 
charged from the Army with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. In his field, he became one of the leading 
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surgeons of New England, recognized alike for his skill 
in operating and for his adherence to the high stand- 
ards of his profession. 

In 1920 his brother-in-law, Lucius J. Knowles, 
president of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
died suddenly in London. Dr. Gage, with his con- 
servative judgment and his wide knowledge of the 
affairs of the Company, in which he had been a 
director for twenty years, was elected its president. 
Gradually he began to give most of his time to the 
duties of his new office and in 1923 retired from medi- 
cal practice. The transition from a scholarly pro- 
fessional life to an industrial career did not seem 
especially marked. Dr. Gage’s knowledge of men and 
the ability to understand the human equation were of 
decided value to him in his new executive position. As 
in the medical profession, he soon acquired distinction 
in business life, with his advice generally sought in the 
solving of the city’s financial and industrial problems. 
Yet he never lost his love for his original career. As he 
once said, “‘I have enjoyed my business life immensely, 
and it has not been unprofitable, but if I were to begin 
life over again, I should prefer to start as I did in 
medicine. The pecuniary reward is less, but the dur- 
able satisfactions of life are incomparably greater. I 
would not exchange my thirty-five years of medicine 
and surgery for anything that I can think of.” 

Dr. Gage married, June 15, 1893, Mabel Reynolds 
Knowles, daughter of Francis B. Knowles of Worces- 
ter. They had one son, Homer Gage, Jr., who entered 
Harvard in 1914, left college to join the American 
Ambulance Service in France, returned and received 
a war degree as of the Class of 1918. He died at Shrews- 
bury, unexpectedly and in the vigor of youth, Septem- 
ber 2, 1925. The Gages’ home in Worcester was built 
soon after their marriage, at the corner of Chestnut 
and Pearl Streets, and their summer home was at 
Shrewsbury—a beautiful estate called ‘‘Iristhorpe,” 
noted for its gardens and for its hospitality. 
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In late years Dr. Gage was deeply concerned in 
various projects in France. Both he and his wife aided 
in the support of French orphans and became keenly 
interested in French reconstruction problems after 
the War. When an international student center was 
developed in Paris where dormitories were to be 
erected by different countries, for students pursuing 
higher education in Paris, he became the head of an 
American committee appointed to raise funds for an 
American dormitory. As a result of his own activity, 
and the generosity of himself and his wife, a splendid 
building with room for two hundred and fifty students 
was completed in 1930 and has since been in successful 
operation. In 1927 he was decorated with the medal 
of officer in the French Legion of Honor, and in 1930 
was promoted to the rank of commander. Both he and 
Mrs. Gage were recognized in many ways by officers of 
the French Government, and their frequent visits to 
France in recent years brought much happiness to his 
life. 

In his own city of Worcester, Dr. Gage was a leader 
in every cause planned for uplift or social betterment. 
His great contribution was in the leadership of the 
Golden Rule campaigns. In 1920 the Worcester Wel- 
fare Association, comprising thirty-two of the leading 
charitable and welfare organizations of the city, was 
established for the purpose of supervising the work and 
expenditures of those organizations, and raising the 
funds necessary for their maintenance. In 1921 he 
was elected president of the Association and was con- 
tinued in that responsible office to the year of his death. 
Tirelessly he gave of his own energy, and although he 
modestly disclaimed credit for the nationally recognized 
success of the undertaking, it was largely due to his 
guidance, the example of his own generosity, and his 
conception of high ideals of public service that this 
organized attempt to spread charity and to alleviate 
suffering achieved its purpose. 

Dr. Gage, as would be expected, was allied with the 
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leading cultural and social organizations of his native 
city. His early interest in education led to his election 
to the board of trustees of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1907, to his later appointment as treasurer, 
and to the recognition of his services in 1929 by the 
grant of its honorary degree. From Clark University 
in 1937 he received the degree of LL.D., in honor of 
his “‘nobility of citizenship.” His primary college 
interest, however, was in Harvard. Always active in 
his support and endorsement of the college, he was 
elected a member of the board of overseers of Harvard 
University in 1921 and served two successive terms of 
six years each. Here he served on various important 
committees, including the committee which super- 
vised the notable bequest to the college from Artemas 
Ward, philanthropic New Yorker descended from the 
Shrewsbury Ward family. His college associations, as 
he frequently said, were among the pleasantest of his 
life. Among Worcester social organizations, he took 
the most interest in the Worcester Fire Society, to 
which he was elected in 1904, and in the St. Wulstans 
Society to which he was elected in 1912. At the meet- 
ings of these Societies he found relaxation from pro- 
fessional and business cares, contributing scholarly 
addresses to their literary exercises, and deepening his 
friendships with their members. 

Dr. Gage was elected a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1910 and was elected to its 
Council in 1933. Always deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of the Society, he aided its efforts constantly, both 
with his counsel and his support. His generous bequest 
to the Society, according to the terms of his will, 
solved one of our most pressing problems, and evi- 
denced his faith in the Society’s future. This inade- 
quate sketch of so full a life cannot better close than 
with the words of the Council’s resolution passed after 
his death: ‘‘The death of Homer Gage removes one of 
our most able and beloved associates. The loss to his 
native city is incalculable. Eminent surgeon, successful 
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industrialist, outstanding public citizen, he filled a 
place of supreme importance in the community. Fore- 
most in all undertakings designed to aid his fellow men, 
he spent a life largely in the service of others. Calm, 
judicial, kindly, he gave freely of his counsel and sup- 
port to many institutions, financial, educational, chari- 
table and social. With a conservatism balanced by 
optimism and faith, he inspired confidence and service 
in those who were associated with him. His love of life, 
of social contacts, of his family, brought him happiness 


and contentment, as well as the affection of his friends.” 
C. S. B. 


THOMAS HOVEY GAGE 


Thomas Hovey Gage, for seventeen years recording 
secretary of this Society, died at his home in Worcester, 
after a long illness, July 15, 1938. He was born in 
Worcester, January 13, 1865, the son of Dr. Thomas 
Hovey and Anna Maria (Lane) Gage. He attended the 
public schools in Worcester and then entered Harvard 
College, from which he was graduated with the degree 
of A.B. in 1886, followed by the degrees of A.M. and of 
LL.B. at the Harvard Law School in 1889. Immediate- 
ly admitted to the bar, he became associated with 
Senator Hoar as his private secretary for one winter. 
He then set up practice for himself, with an office in the 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank Building, which 
was so filled with lawyers that it seemed like the roster 
of the Worcester Club. In 1902 he joined with Frank 
Bulkeley Smith and Frank Farnum Dresser in forming 
the law firm of Smith, Gage & Dresser, really a con- 
tinuation of a succession of earlier firms going back to 
the early part of the previous century. In this firm, 
later changed to Gage, Hamilton & June, he remained 
until his death. 

In his profession Mr. Gage attained a high place in 
the community. Conservative and shunning the 
popularity of trial work, he became one of that dwin- 
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dling group of lawyers distinguished for their legal 
learning and their adherence to high standards. Be- 
cause of his conservatism and upright character, he was 
entrusted with the care of important estates, and this 
became a feature of his practice. He was interested in 
the study of the law and made frequent contributions 
to the Massachusetts Law Quarterly. His services as a 
lawyer were recognized by his election to the presidency 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association, his membership 
in the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and by 
his appointment on the Judicial Council of Massa- 
chusetts, of which important body he was later chair- 
man and so served until his death. During the World 
War he gave up his practice and went to Washington 
to accept an appointment as a counsellor on the staff 
of Herbert C. Hoover in the national food administra- 
tion, and later was appointed Federal fuel administra- 
tor for Worcester. 

Mr. Gage’s activities outside of the law were varied. 
He became a significant force in the institutional and 
cultural life of the city. A director of the Worcester 
County Musical Association, and of the Horticultural 
Society, director and treasurer of Memorial Hospital, 
and serving on boards of various industrial and banking 
institutions, he took an active interest in all of these 
associations and contributed much of his time and 
energy to their welfare. But outside of his profession, 
his leading activities were in connection with the 
Worcester Art Museum and the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

Mr. Gage was one of the original incorporators and 
trustees of the Worcester Art Museum in 1896, and 
for forty-two years was actively concerned with its wel- 
fare. He served as its clerk until 1925, then as treas- 
urer until 1934, and finally as president until his death. 
During this long period of unselfish service, it is doubt- 
ful if anyone ever connected with the Museum exerted 
a stronger influence upon its development. Conserva- 
tive in his judgments, he chose the safe path whenever 
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the unusual or unconventional, whether in acquisitions 
or in activities, was proposed. Yet he was open- 
minded, ready to listen to cogent argument, and will- 
ing to rely on the thoughtful judgment of the director. 
As treasurer he guided the finances through a distress- 
ing period of deflation and always preached economy 
and living within the income. He took much interest 
in the outside activities of the Museum and largely 
supervised the Sunday concerts which attracted 
thousands of visitors every season. His own knowledge 
of art was chiefly confined to early American pictures, 
but in this field he achieved considerable reputation. 
For forty years he had gathered material for a record 
of all Worcester County painters, and his notes, now in 
the Antiquarian Society, show the comprehensiveness 
of his research. His place on the Art Museum board 
was difficult to fill. 

Although not connected with the American Anti- 
quarian Society for so long a period, he took an equal 
interest in this organization. Elected a member of the 
Society in 1914, he was chosen to the Council as 
Recording Secretary in 1921, and held that office until 
his death. Throughout this long term of service he was 
prominent in the administration of the Society’s 
affairs, meticulously careful in the keeping of the 
records, and always present at the meetings of both the 
Council and the Society. As a member of the Council, 
his conservative judgment, his keen legal mind and his 
sincere interest in the Society’s welfare made his 
advice constantly sought in the solution of every 
problem. After Mr. Lincoln’s death, the Director 
increasingly relied upon Mr. Gage for counsel. With 
an inclination for historical research, he frequently 
visited the Library in search of material. He contrib- 
uted a paper to the Society in 1920 entitled “An 
Artist Index to Stauffer’s American Engravers,” and 
in April 1923 wrote the report of the Council. When 
the famous bottle of Madeira was opened by the 
Council, with proper ceremonies, in 1931, in obedience 
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to the resolution passed in 1831 by the committee on 
the Centennial of Worcester County, Mr. Gage wrote a 
report of the occasion and also an amusing poem on the 
ceremony and on the times. He was generous in help- 
ing the Library to solve its financial needs, giving 
$1000 to the Building Fund in 1924, and establishing 
with Mrs. Gage in 1927 a fund of $5000 in honor of 
Charles Augustus Chase, Mrs. Gage’s father, long a 
member of the Society and of its Council. In his own 
will he bequeathed the sum of $5000 to the Society. 

With a fondness for social life, Mr. Gage belonged to 
the leading older Worcester clubs. He was a familiar 
figure at the early meetings of the Bohemians, generally 
joining the musical group which held forth at the 
Christmas Revels. He was elected a member of the 
Worcester Fire Society in 1900, and attended nearly all 
of its quarterly meetings for nearly forty years. His 
occasional poems read at the Society’s meetings and 
his reminiscences of past members were both sug- 
gestive of his marked ability in effective and imagina- 
tive writing. He was interested in the Worcester Club, 
the St. Wulstan Society, and the Club of Odd Volumes 
of Boston. To the First Unitarian Church he gave 
much of his time and his counsel. His fondness for 
historical research gave him the incentive to produce 
a few published works of permanent value, particularly 
his ‘‘Notes on the History of Waterford, Maine,” 1913, 
and an ‘‘Address at the Social Festival of the Bar of 
Worcester County,” 1915. 

Mr. Gage married, June 8, 1898, Alice Chase, 
daughter of Charles Augustus Chase, who survived 
him, with one daughter, Mary Hovey, wife of Albert 
W. Rice. 

His various connections with so much of the social 
and cultural life of Worcester made his death a real 
loss to the community and his place difficult to fill. 
Following by only a few days the death of his brother, 
Homer Gage, it brought the realization that the bonds 
which connect Worcester’s present with its past were 
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being broken, and that the older order was passing. 
Mr. Gage represented that which was stable and con- 
servative in the city’s life. He was able in his pro- 
fession; he freely gave his time and his counsel to the 
institutions which he helped to direct; he made himself 
a force for progress in the community. But to those 
who knew him well, his passing brought a feeling of real 
sorrow and meant the loss of an understanding and 


loyal friend. C. S. B. 


FAIRFAX HARRISON 


Fairfax Harrison, railway president and author of 
important books on Virginia history, died in Baltimore, 
February 2, 1938. He was born in New York City, 
March 13, 1869, of Virginia ancestry and the son of 
Burton Norvell and Constance (Cary) Harrison. He 
was graduated from Yale with the degree of A.B. in 
1890, which was followed by the degree of A.M. from 
Columbia in 1891. He practiced law in New York for 
four years and in 1896 entered the service of the 
Southern Railway Company as solicitor. With this 
company he remained until his retirement in 1937, 
rising from one position to another until he became 
president in 1913, and helping with his foresight and 
his ability to place the railroad on a firm financial 
footing and to make it a powerful influence in Southern 
transportation. He married June 6, 1894, Hetty, 
daughter of John Brune Cary of Baltimore, by whom 
he was survived, with four children. 

Important as he was as a railway executive, Mr. 
Harrison achieved even more permanent distinction as 
a historian and author. A keen student of Virginia 
history, he originated the ‘‘Virginia Historical Index” 
and selected the 120 volumes to be indexed; he also 
published a number of volumes on local history includ- 
ing “The Devon Carys (1920), “A Frenchman in 
Virginia” (1923), ““Landmarks of Old Prince William” 
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(1924), and ‘‘Virginia Land Grants” (1925). Through 
one of his hobbies, farming, he was led to translate 
Virgil, Varro, and Cato, and published pamphlets on 
their descriptions of Roman agricultural ways. He 
also wrote authoritative works on horse breeding, 
including ‘‘The Equine F. F. V.’s” (1928), ‘““The Belair 
Stud, 1747-1761” (1929), ‘““The Roanoke Stud, 1795- 
1833” (1930), ‘““The Background of the American Stud 
Book”’ (1933), and “Early American Turf Stock, 1730- 
1830” (1934-35). He undoubtedly was the leading 
authority in tracing the lines of the great thoroughbred 
horses of America, exhausting all manuscript and 
printed records for the completeness of his mono- 
graphs. He also found time to write many pamphlets 
on the railroads, finance and development of the 
South. The variety of his scholarship and the amount 
of his industry are shown by a list of sixty-two titles 
published in the “‘ William and Mary College Quarterly”’ 
for April 1938. 

Mr. Harrison was elected a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1924. Although he seldom was 
able to visit the Society, he showed continued interest 
in the organization and presented to the Library his 
rare and privately printed historical publications. His 
death was a severe loss to the cause of Virginia history. 

C. 8S. B. 


NATHANIEL THAYER KIDDER 


Nathaniel Thayer Kidder died in Boston, July 13, 
1938. He was born in Boston, October 29, 1860, the 
son of Henry Purkitt and Caroline W. (Archibald) 
Kidder. His father was a Boston banker, the founder 
of Kidder, Peabody & Company. In 1880-1882 the 
son attended the Bussey Institution, the school of 
agriculture connected with Harvard University, and 
received the degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science 
in 1886, as of the class of 1882. Interested in botany 
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and horticulture, he devoted much of his life to his 
chosen field. He was an amateur botanist of more than 
ordinary ability, his particular interest being the classi- 
fication of New England flora. He was a leading mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and for 
three years its president, an early member of the New 
England Botanical Club, and a benefactor of the Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard University. He was unmarried, 
living at his attractive home in Milton, an eighteen- 
acre estate noted for its trees, shrubs and flowers. He 
was long active in charities, was a trustee of the Milton 
Public Library, and trustee and president of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. He was interested 
in history, was president of the Milton Historical 
Society, and in 1932 wrote an excellent volume, ‘“‘The 
First Sixty Years of the Milton Public Library.” 

Mr. Kidder was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1916, and until the last part of his life was a 
constant attendant at the meetings. He was a frequent 
donor of historical material to the Library. By the 
terms of his will, he bequeathed $5000 to the Society, 
which has been set up as the Nathaniel T. Kidder 
Fund. C.S. B. 


ARTHUR PRENTICE RUGG 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, Chief Justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court and President of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, died of pneumonia, after a 
short illness, at his summer home in Sterling, June 12, 
1938. Of early New England stock, a descendant of 
John Rugg of Watertown, he was born on a farm in 
Sterling, Mass., August 20, 1862, the son of Prentice 
Mason and Cynthia (Ross) Rugg. His father, who was 
farmer, school-teacher, and selectman, gave the son 
his early education in the district schools of Sterling 
and the Lancaster High School. He then entered 
Amherst College, from which he was graduated in 1883 
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with the degree of A.B. He continued his studies at 
Boston University, earning money to work his own 
way through the law school, and was graduated in 1886 
with the degree of LL.B., and was class orator. 

After admission to the bar in 1886, Mr. Rugg came 
to Worcester and entered the law office of John R. 
Thayer. Five years later he was taken into partnership. 
Although ex-Congressman Thayer was an ardent 
Democrat, and Mr. Rugg a Republican, there was only 
the utmost harmony in their twenty years of associa- 
tion. Mr. Rugg was elected to the Common Council in 
1894 and became president of that body in 1895. In 
the latter year he became assistant district attorney for 
the Middle District (Worcester County) ; he resigned in 
1897 to become city solicitor, which office he held for 
nine years. In 1906 he was appointed by Governor 
Curtis Guild associate justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court, one of the youngest men ever to serve on the 
Supreme bench in Massachusetts. In 1911, Governor 
Foss, a Democrat, appointed him chief justice, a rather 
surprising appointment that was well received. He 
held this high office until his death. 

During his thirty-two years on the Supreme bench, 
Chief Justice Rugg wrote hundreds of opinions which 
were given wide recognition as models of learning, 
clarity and power of expression. Many important 
cases came before him, such as the Tufts removal 
case, the Pelletier removal case, the Boston fish 
monopoly case, and the constitutionality of the 
Massachusetts Unemployment Compensation Law. 
Over one-third of the three hundred volumes of Massa- 
chusetts Reports contain his opinions. His profound 
knowledge of the law, his exceptional fair-mindedness, 
the orderly and understandable exposition of his 
views, his own exemplary private life, and his long 
career as a rugged individualist combined to make 
him one of the outstanding jurists of the nation. 

Mr. Rugg was a prodigious worker, always willing to 
assume more than his share of the burdens of the bench. 
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He gave all of his strength to his judicial proceedings, 
only assuming other duties where he thought there was 
a moral obligation. Although his primary concern was 
the Supreme Court, he manifested from early life a 
keen interest in historical research. In 1893 he con- 
tributed a paper to the Worcester Society of Antiquity, 
which was printed in its Proceedings, on ‘“‘Farm Life in 
Colonial New England,” in which he combined investi- 
gation in the early records with his own boyhood 
knowledge. Much interested in his native town of 
Sterling, he delivered the Address at the McKinley 
memorial service in Sterling, September 19, 1901, an 
oration replete with impressive wording and sym- 
pathy for the martyred President. In 1919 he made the 
address at Sterling in connection with the presenta- 
tion of the portrait of Lord Stirling and in 1931 the 
address at the 150th anniversary of the incorporation 
of Sterling. Always an admirer of Abraham Lincoln, 
he delivered the oration in connection with the centen- 
nial anniversary of the birth of Lincoln, at Mechan- 
ics Hall in Worcester, in 1909; and in the same year 
read before the Worcester Society of Antiquity an 
address on ‘“‘Abraham Lincoln in Worcester,’ an enter- 
taining paper based on reminiscence and research 
which is today sought by Lincoln collectors. Other 
historical papers were the ‘‘Address Delivered at the 
Dedication of the Beaman Memorial Public Library, 
West Boylston, Mass.,’”’ 1912; “Obedience to Law is 
Liberty,’ 1915; ‘““The General Court of Massachusetts 
(Tercentenary oration),” 1930; and occasional ad- 
dresses delivered before the American Bar Association 
and other organizations. 

Mr. Rugg’s inclination toward historical research 
caused his election to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1908. He immediately took much interest 
in the Society’s affairs, and was chosen to the Council 
in 1909. In 1919 he was elected vice-president and in 
1933 succeeded Calvin Coolidge as president, holding 
the office until his death. He was a faithful attendant 
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at the meetings, and in 1920 read a paper, based on an 
original manuscript in the Society’s possession, en- 
titled ‘‘A Famous Colonial Litigation, the Case 
between Richard Sherman and Capt. Robert Keayne, 
1642,” a paper of far-reaching interest, since it was this 
case that occasioned the bi-cameral legislature in 
Massachusetts. He was deeply concerned in the 
Society’s affairs and loyal to its reputation. With a 
mind highly attuned to the value of historical research, 
he felt a deep sympathy with the objects of the Society, 
and strove at every opportunity to advance its cause. 
It was he who by his enthusiasm and by the integrity 
of his own character induced the late Mr. Coolidge to 
assume the office of President. When it came his turn 
to be approached to fill the same office, he accepted 
as well from his sense of duty as for his interest in the 
Society’s work. In presiding at meetings both of the 
Council and of the Society, he exercised a graciousness 
and a precision which elicited the admiration and the 
affection of the members. The clarity of his thought, 
the charm of his expressed utterances, the punctilious- 
ness of his devotion to the smallest details, and the 
high regard in which he was universally held, made him 
an ideal president for the organization. 

He was elected to membership in many societies— 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, the American Law Institute, 
and the national and local bar associations. Among the 
Worcester organizations to which he belonged, he took 
the greatest interest in the Worcester Fire Society to 
which he was elected in 1907, and the St. Wulstan 
Society, to which he was elected in 1909. The latter 
society held an especial attraction for him, and at its 
meetings he read many papers on historical and legal 
topics, took pleasure in entertaining the members, and 
established social contacts with those who grew to 
know him intimately as a friend. 
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He maintained a constant interest in the colleges 
where he had studied, and particularly in his Alma 
Mater, Amherst. He was a trustee of Amherst College, 
and also of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston University and Clark University. His 
distinguished services as a jurist brought him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Amherst in 1908, 
Harvard in 1914, Boston University in 1923, Williams 
in 1924, Dartmouth in 1936, and Boston College in 
1938. His portrait painted by Charles S. Hopkinson 
hangs in the Worcester County Court House. 

His friendship with the late Calvin Coolidge was one 
of the notable incidents of his life. Graduated from the 
same college, brought into frequent association in 
State affairs, and holding similar high ideals of public 
service, the two men had many bonds of intimacy. 
There is but little doubt that if Mr. Justice Holmes 
had retired from the United States Supreme Court 
during the Coolidge administration, the President 
would have appointed Mr. Rugg to his place. After 
Mr. Coolidge’s death, it was natural that his friend, the 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts, should be called upon 
to deliver the Memorial address before the two houses 
of Congress. This carefully prepared oration was one 
of the outstanding utterances of his career—sympa- 
thetic, heartfelt and abounding in imaginative yet 
simple expression of thought. 

Mr. Rugg’s family life was modest in the extreme. 
He married at Worcester, April 10, 1889, Florence 
May Belcher, daughter of Charles and Esther (Jewett) 
Belcher, who with three children—Charles Belcher 
Rugg, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Jr., and Esther Cynthia 
Rugg (Mrs. Sidney H. Wirt) survive him. He lived 
simply both in his Worcester house on Pleasant Street, 
and at his summer home, “‘Sholan Lodge,’’ at Sterling. 

One cannot consider the life of Chief Justice Rugg 
without noting the uprightness of his character. He 
had profound convictions and believed implicitly in the 
sanctity of the law and of moral obligations. His out- 
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look on life was serious, even to the point of austerity. 
Yet his varied experiences and his contact with the 
vagaries of human conduct prevented his philosophy 
from becoming intolerant. He was essentially fair- 
minded and accessible to legitimate opinion. Unlike 
many of Puritan mold, he was approachable. Always 
courteous and dignified, he had a noticeable charm of 
manner. His cheerful greeting, his observance of the 
refinements of social intercourse, and his deep human 
sympathy endeared him to his acquaintances, and 
inspired their affection. He will live in memory as a 


respected citizen, a great jurist, and a kindly friend. 
C. 8. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1938, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcToBER 1, 1938 


Cash on deposit 


Wore. County Trust Co. $5,034.32 
Wore. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 
Wore. County Inst. forSavings 2,500.00 
People’s Savings Bk., Worcester 5,000.00 


Worcester Morris Plan Co. 5,000.00 
$22,534 .32 
Public Funds 38,390.45 
Railroad Bonds 83,901.75 
Public Utility Bonds 180,447.65 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 32,749.78 
Bank Stocks 37,866.00 
Railroad Stocks 30,191.38 
Public Utility Stocks 134,660.90 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 145,422.19 
Mortgages 13,479. 15 
Total $719,643.57 
Library Building and Land 294,549.55 


Total Net Assets $1,014,193. 12 
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The following securities were called or matured during the year: 


$5,000 City of Trondhjem, Norway 5's 1957—called 

$2,000 Kingdom of Norway 6s 1944—called 

$6,000 Appalachian Power Company 5s 1941—called 

$10,000 New York Steam Corporation 6s 1947—called 

$7,000 Northern New York Utilities, Inc. 5s 1955—called 

$4,000 San Diego Water Supply Company 5s 1955—called 

$2,000 United States Rubber Company 5s 1947—called 

$3,000 Province of Ontario 44s 1937—matured 

$8,000 Boston Elevated Railway Company 4%s 1937— 
matured 


The following securities were bought during the year: 


$5,000 United States Treasury 24s 1950-52 
$5,000 American Tel. & Tel. Co. 344s 1961 
$5,000 Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co. 3144s 1968 
$5,000 Philadelphia Electric Co. 344s 1967 
$5,000 Atlantic Refining Co. 3s 1953 
$5,000 Commercial Investment Trust 344s 1951 
$5,000 National Steel Corp. 4s 1965 
$5,000 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 41s 1952 
50 shares General Foods Corp. $4.50 Cum. Pfd. 
10 shares United States Envelope Co. 7% Cum. Pfd. 
50 shares E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. Non-Assess. 
$4.50 Cum. Pfd. 
50 shares Continental Can Co., Inc., $4.50 Cum. Pfd. 
300 Massachusetts Investors Trust (Common) 
50 State Street Investment Trust (Common) 


There was also a distribution of $870.00 in cash received from 
the Worcester County Trust Company applicable to Class A stock. 

The Mortgage Account has been reduced $178.95 by payment 
from John P. Sexton, Trustee, and increased $3,200.00 by addi- 
tional mortgage made to W. Gray Harris, so that the Mortgage 
Account now stands at $13,479.15. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $5,499.33 by sale 
of duplicates. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $200.00 from Mrs. 
Roswell Skeel, Jr.; $800.00 from the estate of Frances A. Kinnicutt; 
and $51.53 from the W. K. Bixby Trust. 
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An additional sum of $4,100 has been added to the Albert H. 
Whitin Fund by bequest from Albert H. Whitin. 

The Clarence W. Bowen Fund has been established by bequest 
of $20,000 from Clarence W. Bowen, the principal to be spent in 
completing Mr. Bowen’s History of Woodstock. 

Gifts totaling $9,000 have been contributed by William G. 
Mather since 1936. The William G. Mather Fund has therefore 
been established, the principal to be spent in completing the 
compilation of the Cotton Mather Bibliography. The present 
amount remaining to be expended for this purpose is $3,042.71. 

The average return on the book value of investments has been 
4.87%. 


The following amounts totaling $5,455.27 have been contributed 
for additional book purchases and current expenses: 


James M. Hunnewell $200.00 
William D. Miller 50.00 
William V. Kellen 45.00 
George Crompton 50.00 
Anonymous 350.00 
T. Hovey Gage 100.00 
LeRoy E. Kimball 25.00 
Robert F. Seybolt 5.00 
Carnegie Corporation 4,000 .00 
James L. Whitney Estate 80.27 
Mabel Knowles Gage 550.00 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 


Income from Investments............. $35,115.13 
Other Income 
ate of $389.11 
4,000.00 
5,356 .80 
EXPENDITURES 
Salaries—Regular.................... $22,617.00 
Salaries—from Special Gifts............ 3,544.10 $26,161.10 
Incidental 1,510.02 
1,571.10 
Heat, Light and Telephone............ 1,973.25 
St 746.95 
Books 
$1,325.00 
1,812.70 
4,757.51 
2,141.25 
179.76 
580.00 
Annuity Payment under Trust Agreement 1,600.00 


Total Expenditures............. $47,864.52 


_ 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest October 1, 1937................. $715,722.52 
294,549.55 
Total Net Assets, October 1, 1987... . $1,010,272.07 
Principal received since October 1, 1937 
Additions to Purchasing Fund.... . . $5,499.33 


Contributions to Special Gifts Fund: 
Mather Bibliography $3,000.00 
Carnegie Grant 4,000 .00 
Miscellaneous 5,356.80 12,356.80 
Bequest from Albert H. Whitin 4,100 .00 
Bequest from Clarence W. Bowen 20,000.00 $41,956.13 


Profit and Loss 
Add Profit on Securities: 
Boston Elevated 
4\4-37—matured....... $40.00 
Northern N. Y. Utilities 
5-55—called .......... 480 .00 
Province of Ontario 
414-37—matured....... 390 .00 
Appalachian Power Co. 
5-41—alled........... 840 .00 


5-55—called........... 40 .00 
54%4-57—called......... 87 .50 
5-47—called........... 356 .25 
6-47—alled........... 87.50 $2,321.25 


Deduct Loss on Securities: 


Kingdom of Norway 
6-44—alled............. 51.50 $2,269.75 44,225 .88 


$1,054,497.95 


Deduct 
Expended from Special Gifts 
Carmegio Grant. $4,000.00 
Mather Bibliography........... 4,733.90 
For Current Expenses........... 6,160.70 14,894.60 
Expended from Purchasing Fund 3,003 .48 
Capital write-downs charged to General Funds 22,406.75 40,304.83 


Principal October 1, 1938........... $1,014,193 .12 


San Diego Water Supply Co. 
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ASSETS 

Cash on Deposit 
Worcester County Trust Company......... $5,034.32 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank......... 5,000.00 
Worcester County Institution forSavings.... 2,500.00 
People’s Saving Bank, Worcester........... 5,000.00 
Worcester Morris Plan Co................. 5,000 .00 

Capital Bearing Interest 

Library Building and Land.................. 

Total Assets, October 1, 19388............ 


Ocroser 1, 1938 
ConpDITION oF Funp Accounts 


25-Benjamin F. Thomas............... 


191 


$22,534.32 


335,489 .63 
348,140.47 
13,479.15 


$719,643 . 57 
294,549.55 


$1,014,193 .12 


Principal 
$116,662.79 
7,500 .00 
32,000.00 
23,000 .00 
9,500.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,500.00 
5,500.00 
10,500.00 
17,500.00 
5,000 .00 
104,500 .00 
4,565.35 
20,000 .00 
5,000.00 
2,973 .87 
3,000.00 
2,000 .00 
5,000.00 
10,000 .00 
37,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
30,000 .00 


Fund Title i 

23-Isaac & Edward L. 
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100,000.00 
50-Albert H. Whitin........ wis 9,100.00 
3,042.71 
$716,844.72 
STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonpbs 
Par Book 
NAME Rate Maturity VaLuE VALUE 
Pusuic Funps: 
City of Detroit Public 
ES a 4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
City of Detroit Public 
ee 4% June, 1963 3,000 2,460.00 
City of Winnipeg.......... 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
CommonwealthofAustralia5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
Kingdom of Norway...... 6 Aug., 1944 1,000 1,025.75 
Province of Ontario. ...... 4% Nov., 1939 3,000 2,550.00 
United States Treasury....144 June 1940 5,000 5,035.94 
United States Treasury....134 June 1941 5,000 5,003.13 
United States Treasury ...21%4 Sept., 1952 5,000 5,015.63 
$38,390.45 
Alleghany Corporation.....5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
videcitemetadeese 4 July, 1995 1,000 885.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Se ree 4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston & Maine SeriesQ....5 Feb., 1940 5,000 1,500.00 
Boston & Maine.......... 5 May, 1955 5,000 1,475.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 
4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940.00 
Chicago, Indiana & 
Ee 4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Illinois Central........... 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
Illinois Central & Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans..5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal...... 4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
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Missouri Pacific........... 5 Nov., 1978 $5,000 $1,500.00 
New York Central......... 5 Oct., 2013 5,000 4,725.00 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford (Harlem 

River—Port Chester)... .. 4 May, 1954$10,000 $10,000.00 
Northern Pacific........... 6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
Pere Marquette........... 4 July, 1956 5,000 5,000.00 
Pere Marquette........... 5 July, 1956 500; 
Rio Grande Western....... 4 July, 1939 5,000 2,000.00 
St. Paul & Kansas City 

ceded 41% Feb., 1941 5,000 1,750.00 
Southern Indiana.......... 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 
Southern Pacific........... 4% May, 1969 10,000 9,195.00 

$83,901 . 75 


Posuic UTILitTies: 


Alabama PowerCompany..5 June, 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 
Alabama Water Service 

ee 5 Jan., 1957 3,000 2,872.50 
American Tel. & Tel. Co... .344 Oct., 1961 5,000 5,138.53 
Associated Gas & Electric...44% May, 1958 5,000 4,750.00 


Blackstone Valley Gas & 

5 Jan., 1939 1,000 800.00 
Cedars Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co........ 5 Jan., 1953 5,000 4,800.00 
Commonwealth Edison 

Electric Company....... 3% Apr., 1965 5,000 5,238.37 
Consumers Power Co....... 3% Nov., 1970 5,000 5,243.75 
Detroit Edison Co.......... 4 Oct., 1965 5,000 5,200.00 
Duquesne Light Co......... 3% June, 1965 5,000 5,106.25 


Gatineau PowerCompany..5 June, 1956 5,000 4,931.25 
Georgia Power Company....5 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 
Illinois Power & Light 

Corporation............. 5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Power & Light.5 Jan., 1957 5,000 5,062.50 
Indianapolis Water Co.... .. 3% July, 1966 5,000 5,062.50 
Indiana Service Corporation 5 Jan., 1950 6,000 5,820.00 


Iowa Public Service 

ichessdgecadeae 5 June, 1957 6,000 5,850.00 
Kansas Power & Light..... . 41% Nov., 1965 5,000 5,437.50 
Kings County Elevated 

Railroad Company....... 4 Aug., 1949 5,000 4,060.00 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. 

oo 3% June, 1968 5,000 5,118.75 
Narragansett Electric 


ER 3% July, 1966 $5,000 $5,168.75 
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New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association.......... 5 Sept., 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

New York Central Electric 

Corporation............. 5% Mar., 
Ohio Power Company...... 5 July, 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.Co 33% Dec., 
Ontario Power Co.......... 5 Feb., 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co... .334 Dec., 
Philadelphia Elec. Co....... 3% June, 
Portland General 

Electric Company....... 41% Sept., 
Public Service Company of 

Tennessee Electric Power 

5 June, 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company......... 5 May, 
Union Elec. Co. of Missouri.334 July, 
Utah Light & Traction 

Te 5 Oct., 
Western United Gas & 

Electric Company........ 5% Dec., 
Winnepeg Elec. Co........ 4 Jan., 


Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 
& Power Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin........ 5 May, 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Atlantic Refining Co....... 3  Sept., 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 

ings Incorporated........ 3 Jan., 
Commercial Investment Tr. 34% July, 
Ellicott Square Company 

5 Mar., 
National Steel Corp........ 4 June, 
Socony Vacuum Oil........ 3% Oct., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Total Bonds 


1947 


1955 


1950 
1952 
1966 
1943 
1961 
1967 


1960 


-» 1954 


1956 


1944 
1962 


1944 


1955 
1965 


1944 


1953 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
6,000 


2,000 
5,000 


5,000 


6,000 
5,000 


5,000 


5,000 
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4,950.00 
4,950.00 
5,000.00 
4,833.25 
5,093.75 
2,880.00 
5,243.75 
5,462.50 
4,593.75 
4,975.00 
5,865.00 


2,000 .00 
5,000.00 


4,590 .00 


6,000.00 
4,137.50 


4,975.00 


$180,447.65 


4,981 .25 


1950 $6,000 $3,000.00 


1951 
1940 
1965 
1950 


1952 


5,000 
6,500 
5,000 
3,000 


5,000 


5,262 .50 
6,110.00 
5,388 .53 
3,007 .50 


5,000.00 
32,749.78 


$335,489 .63 
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STOCKS 
Par Boox 
BANKS: VALUE VALUE 
Preferred 
100 Manufacturers Trust Co. of N. Y.... $2,000 $5,500.00 
290 Worcester County Trust Co. (Class A) 2,900 3,770.00 
$9,270.00 
Common 
100 First National Bank of Boston........ $2,000 $3,433.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston.... 5,000 7,835.00 
55 State Street Trust Co................ 6,000 14,750.00 
32 Webster & Atlas Nat. Bank of Boston 1,600 2,328.00 
25 Worcester County Trust Company ... 250 250.00 
$28,596 .00 
RAILROADS: 
Preferred 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)... $5,000 $4,777.13 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) . 5,000 4,991.25 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)............ 5,000 1,250.00 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred)....... 5,000 4,266 .25 
$15,284.63 
Common 
30 Atlantic Coast Line ................ $3,000 $5,580.00 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad........... 900 1,080.00 
5 Great Northern Railway Company... No Par 309.63 
9 New London Northern Railroad Co. . . 900 810.00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire) 3,500 3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company... . . 1,000 777.12 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company .... 3,000 3,000 .00 
$14,906.75 


Pusuic 
Preferred 
50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred) No Par $4,862.50 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 


tion (66 Preferred)............... No Par 5,137.50 
50 Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. ($5 
Cumulative Preferred)............ No Par 5,062.50 


75 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore 
(5% Cumulative Preferred A)...... 7,500 7,500.00 
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50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 
lative First Preferred) ............ 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (444% 
Prior Preference)... 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 


25 Engineers Public Service Company 
($5 Convertible Preferred) ....... 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 
Preferred Series B)............... 
50 Long Island Lighting Company 


(6% Cumulative Preferred, Series B) 


50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 
Prior Preferred) 

50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred)......... 

200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred). . . 

50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred). . . 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred, Series D).......... 

100 Southern California Edison Company 


$5,000 
5,000 
No Par 
No Par 
No Par 
No Par 
5,000 
No Par 
No Par 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 


(544% Cumulative Preferred, SeriesC) 2,500 


50 United Gas Improvement Company 


Common 


30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Co.. . 
65 Haverhill Electric Company......... 
15 New England Tel. & Tel. Company. . 
120 North American Company.......... 
625 United Gas Improvement Company 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies. . . 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


Preferred 
120 American General Corporation (Non- 
assessable Cumulative Preferred 
$2 Dividend Series).............. 


No Par 


120 


$4,975.00 
3,785.00 
4,000.00 
3,750.00 
1,750.00 
5,512.50 
5,237.50 
5,000.00 
5,193.75 
5,480.00 
4,987.50 
5,018.75 


2,525.00 


4,753.75 


$84,531.25 


4,285 .34 


12,343.16 


3,000 .00 


$50,129.65 


50 Electric Bond & Share Company 
200 American Tel. & Tel. Company...... $20,000 $21,876.00 
25 Boston Edison Co.................. 2,500 P| 
750 600 .00 
650 832.65 
1,625 2,225.00 
1,500 1,492.50 
No Par 3,475.00 
NoPar 
No Par | 
me $4,892.50 
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50 American Tobacco Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... $5,000 
50 Continental Can Co. Inc. 


50 E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(Non-Assess. $4.50 Cum. Pfd.).. No Par 
50 General Foods Corp. ($4.50 Cum. 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 


100 Monsanto Chemical Co. (4%% 
Non-assessable, Cum. Pfd. Series A) No Par 
15 United States Envelope Company 


(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 1,500 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 10,000 
Common 
100 Aetna Insurance Company......... 1,000 
25 Boston Insurance Co............... 2,500 
120 Boston Metropolitan Buildings 
(Voting Trust Certificate)........ No Par 
50 Boston Wharf Company ........... 5,000 
100 Continental Insurance Company... . 250 
25 E.1I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 500 
25 Eastman Kodak Company......... No par 
100 F. W. Woolworth Company........ 1,000 
1500 General Electric Company.......... No Par 
50 Insurance Company of North America 500 
300 Mass. Investors Trust............. 300 
8 Pullman Incorporated............. No Par 
250 Radio Corporation of America... ... No Par 
100 Standard Oil of New Jersey......... 2,500 
50 State Street Investment Corp... .. . No Par 
50 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp..... No par 
60 United Fruit Company............ No par 
50 United Shoe Machinery Corporation 1,250 
Mortaace Loans 


13,387 . 50 
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5,840 .62 
5,085 .00 
6,737.50 
10,393.75 


1,700 .00 


$59,503 .57 


$3,000 .00 
8,500.00 


2,500.00 
3,952.50 
3,703 .68 
4,411.83 
4,340.20 
28,125.00 
2,331. 98 
5,010.00 
351.50 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,350 .00 
4,469.95 
3,937 .40 
3,934.58 
$85,918 .62 


$348,140.47 


$13,479.15 


$294,549. 55 


| 

if 

$1,500.00 

6,979.15 

5,000.00 i 
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The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, 
beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the Treasurer 
have been examined for the year ended September 30, 1938, and 
the securities called for in the foregoing report have been examined 
and verified by Cooley & Marvin, Certified Public Accountants, 
and their certificate is submitted. 


(Signed) Danret W. LIncoLn, 
REGINALD WASHBURN, 
Auditors 


October 1, 1938. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1938 


We have examined the books and accounts of the Treasurer of 
the American Antiquarian Societyfor the year ended September 30, 
1938, and found that all expenditures had been properly approved, 
and that all the income which should have been received during the 
period under review has been properly accounted for and we 
examined or satisfactorily accounted for all the securities in the 
foregoing list and the values as shown are in accordance with the 
books of the Society as at September 30, 1938. 


(Signed) & Marvin, 
Certified Public Accountants 


1938.] 


1871-1910 
1873, 1874 


1909 
1910-1930 


1910-1928 


1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 

1912, 1913 
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ConTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SociETy’s 
INVESTED FuNnpDs 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)..............- 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy)........... 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 
Stephen Salisbury, 


Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............. 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)... .... 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston. 
Edward L. Davis, 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)..... 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000).......... 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 
George Chandler, Worcester. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)............ 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C.............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000) . 
Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............. 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy)....... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)... . 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy).......... 
James F. Hunnewell, 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester. 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 
Eugene F. Bliss, 
A. George Bullock, Worcester. 
William B. Weeden, Providence.................+. 
Charles L. Nichols, 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester...............+. 
Samuel 8. Green, 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.)... 
Francis H. Dewey, 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000).......... 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden...............+. 
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q 
1832 $23,152 
1840 500 
1852-1867 21,545 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............. 20,000 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, 1,700 
1858, 1868 1,040 i 
1868 500 th 
1868, 1879 1,100 is 
1869 500 
500 
500 
1872 1,000 
1874, 1881 1,100 if: 
1881 5,000 
1882 1,000 
1884 500 
1886, 1899 10,000 
1907 235,000 
1889 2,000 
1895 10,000 
1900 1,000 
1900, 1917 6,000 
1900-1920 8,000 
1905 4,840 
1907 1,000 
0,000 
20,000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,750 i 
1,000 
2,000 i 
500 
8,125 
3,500 
1,000 
1,804 
8,125 
5,100 
5,000 
1,000 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 


1930 


1932 
1936-1938 
1937 
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Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville................... $1,000 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)................ 1,000 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............ 1,000 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 4,000 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 11,000 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy).............. 38,123 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000).......... 6,000 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore... ... 1,000 
Jerome R. George, Worcester.................... 2,500 
Russell S. Paine, 2,500 
William B. Scofield, Worcester................... 1,000 
George F. Fuller, Worcester...................... 5,000 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester..................... 2,500 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester..................... 1,000 
Charles L. Allen, 1,000 
William T. Forbes, Worcester.................... 500 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester. ............... 2,500 
William 8. Mason, Evanston, Ill.................. 500 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 500 
T. Hovey Gage, 2,500 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester............... 2,500 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester... 5,000 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester..................... 5,000 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester.................... 10,000 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester. ................. 5,625 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 5,000 
George Crompton, Worcester.................... 1,500 
George 8. Barton, Worcester..................... 1,000 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester................... 1,000 
Clarence 8. Brigham, Worcester.................. 5,000 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal............... 30,000 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................. 100,000 
Carnegie Corporation of New York............... 7,500 
George 8S. Eddy, New 500 
Thomas B. Lawler, New York .................... 1,000 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............... 5,000 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York.................. 5,000 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, New York.................. 500 
James B. Wilbur (estate)... 5,000 


i} 1 
200 
1913 
1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 
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Revisep List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called ‘‘Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,’ established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Present amount is $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Present amount is $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Present amount is $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Present amount is 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
of $1,000 from Benjamin F. Thomas. Present amount is $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.” Present amount is $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Present amount is $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Present 
amount is $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Present amount is $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Present amount is 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Present amount is $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
MeF. Davis. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Present amount is 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Present amount is $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Present amount is $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of ‘General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Present amount is $3,000. 


‘ 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Present amount is $2,000.00. 


“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Present amount is $5,000. 


“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Present amount is $37,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Present amount is $1,000. 


“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Present amount is $5,000. 


“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Present amount is $30,000. 


“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “‘Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Present amount 
is $156,959.25. 

“Tsaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Present amount is $7,000. 


“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Present amount is $100,000. 


“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is 
$50,000. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Present amount is $50,000. 


“Albert H. Whitin Fund,” established in 1936 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Albert H. Whtin and an additional amount of $4,100 
in 1938. Present amount is $9,100. 
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“Grenville H. Norcross Fund,” established in 1937 by bequest of 
$10,000 from Grenville H. Norcross. Present amount is $10,000. 


“Clarence W. Bowen Fund,” established in 1938 by bequest of 
$20,000 from Clarence W. Bowen, the principal to be spent in com- 
pleting Mr. Bowen’s History of Woodstock. Present amount is 
$20,000. 

“William G. Mather Fund,” established in 1936-1938 by gifts 
from Mr. Mather totaling $9,000, the principal to be spent in 
compiling the Cotton Mather Bibliography. Present amount 
is $3,042.71. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


Tue Use or THE LIBRARY 


WHEN the great hurricane swept down upon us a 
few weeks ago we could not but wonder whether 
the Antiquarian Society would stand throughout the 
storm. As we watched, towering trees a century old 
slowly bowed their heads to the west and finally 
crashed to earth. In town, a great building fell and 
burst into flames, a famous steeple which had pointed 
the way to Heaven for generations, toppled to the 
ground. When it was over and the city looked dazedly 
about and began to lick her wounds, it was seen that 
the Antiquarian Society, with its priceless treasures of 
the history of the past, had indeed weathered the gale. 
And so it has for a century and a quarter. Neither 
storm nor flood, political upheaval nor war, hardship 
nor depression have ever forced this old Society to 
close its gates. It still stands firm, with its doors open 
wide to welcome the scholars from every corner of the 
land. 

It is ever a pleasure to help our appreciative guests, 
for their inquiries are interesting and our resources 
generally adequate. Recently a famous novelist 
wished to know how a coat of tar and feathers would 
have been removed by an unfortunate Tory during 
the Revolution; the Secretary of War and his lady 
came in search of historical Staffordshire china; an 
author of international fame asked what the British 
did with their prisoners after the Battle of Long 
Island; a college president found scores of new names to 
add to his census of early New York State silversmiths, 
while a Hartford collector of firearms spent his holi- 
days for nearly a year in quest of the hundreds of new 
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names of New England gunsmiths which he found in 
our old directories. 

We helped one reader find his great-great-grand- 
father’s diary; and supplied the only available account 
of the life of another visitor’s grandfather who was a 
missionary in the Loo Choo Islands off the Japanese 
coast before the visit of Captain Perry. We told one 
inquirer when slates were first used in schools and 
found out for a musical student the composer of the 
hymn tune “Wachusett.”” Our maps helped establish 
the claims of American explorers to priority in the 
American sector of the Antarctic. We found for a 
manufacturer of plumbing supplies the references he 
sought regarding the agitation against the use of bath- 
tubs when they were first introduced. 

We were of some assistance to an enthusiastic collec- 
tor of tape measures and of five and ten cent store art. 
We have advised graduate students as to possible 
subjects for their theses and have helped them find 
their material; we have aided several of the outstand- 
ing historical novelists of the country in finding 
sources for their forthcoming best-sellers; and have 
won the gratitude of scores of historians, biographers 
and bibliographers by the supplying of information 
essential to them. 

A medical historian came searching for an early 
American edition of DeFoe’s “Journal of the Plague 
Year” of 1665 and was happy to find that we had all 
the editions of which he had a record, including five 
he could not find elsewhere, and also one of which he 
had never heard. A bibliographer from New York was 
supplied with a record of 560 titles regarding American 
railroads up to 1840, which we checked on a list he had 
prepared and then found for him seventy more which 
he had not discovered in the leading railroad collec- 
tions of the country. A Canadian scholar found much 
regarding the visit of Chateaubriand to America; a 
Harvard student searched our newspapers for the 
contemporary attitude of New England towards the 
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Louisiana Purchase. A Clark University graduate 
student found here most of the material for her 
“History of Phrenology in the United States from 1800 
to 1860”; while a scholar from Allegheny College in- 
vestigated civilian life in the Southern Confederacy. 

A historian from Oklahoma wished to know more 
about the visit of the delegation of Iroquois chiefs, 
known as the “Four Kings of Canada,” to the court 
of Queen Anne; another student sought a record of the 
writings of American Indians. A Providence collector 
came in search of embossed stamped paper made 
famous by the “Stamp Act’; while a New York 
collector came to study our 40,000 stereoscopic views. 
Early Catholic Americana interested a professor from 
Georgetown University, Anti-Masonic newspapers a 
student from Pennsylvania and Spiritualistic periodi- 
cals an investigator from New York. Early Yankee 
advertisements, the history of the wire industry, the 
farmer in revolt, the history of professional rowing 
and early books on embroidery interested readers from 
various corners of the country. We contributed loan 
exhibitions of bookplates for the Boston Book Fair, 
of circus posters for the Grolier Club-Museum of the 
City of New York exhibition in New York, and rare 
works on navigation for a second Grolier Club show. 
And so the pageant of America passes in review as the 
historians bring to life the fascinating story of our 
nation as they find it from the original sources on our 
shelves. 


ACCESSIONS 


Fortune has favored us to a considerable extent 
during the past year for we have had a little more 
money to spend for books and our friends have come to 
our aid in increasing numbers. We are still greatly 
hampered by the lack of a regular and dependable 
income for the building up of our library. However, we 
have added to our collections in quality if not in bulk 
and these who scan this report will find many unusual 
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treasures which have been secured either through the 
loyalty of our friends or the careful expenditure of our 
small book fund, plus a considerable amount of good 
luck in having important material come on the market 
at depression prices. We have during the year added 
to the library: 


Books 4916 
Pamphlets 7843 
Prints, maps, manuscripts, etc. 1944 
Unbound newspapers 434 

15,137 


This year’s accessions give us a total of 234,897 
bound volumes and 377,249 pamphlets, or a grand 
total of 612,146 titles in the library, exclusive of 
manuscripts, prints, maps and broadsides. 


PoRTRAITS 


Through the bequest of the late Dwight Foster 
Dunn we have received thirteen miniatures and sil- 
houettes of Honorable Dwight Foster and other 
members of his family, a splendid addition to the 
collection of Foster portraits, manuscripts and letters 
already received from a variety of sources and des- 
cribed in our previous reports. 

We have also received on indefinite loan from Miss 
May Thacher Mellus a similar collection of portraits, 
commissions, letters, geneological data and books from 
the Jenks and Mellus families, including life portraits 
of Reverend William Jenks, first Secretary of this 
Society, and of his wife. 


NEWSPAPERS 


If you were asked: ‘‘ What is the most famous Ameri- 
can newspaper and the one with the largest circula- 
tion?” you might think of the New York Times or 
some other great metropolitan journal, but if you did, 
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you would be wrong. The best known of all papers in 
these United States has circulated over five million 
copies of a single issue and there is scarcely a family of 
native American stock which does not boast a copy, 
carefully laid away among its treasured keepsakes. 
This paper, of course, is the issue of The Ulster County 
Gazette, published in Kingston, New York, on Jan- 
uary 4th, 1800, containing the announcement of the 
death of George Washington. These copies are 
invariably reprints and not originals and so have only 
a curious interest and little or no value, but they are 
constantly being offered to librarians, collectors and 
booksellers at prices all the way from a few dollars to 
several thousands. Why this particular paper should 
have been singled out for reproduction in over a 
hundred reprints instead of the two hundred-odd other 
papers of the period carrying the same news, is hard to 
understand. It was not until 1930, however, that an 
original came to light and finally found its way to the 
Library of Congress, and we had to wait 138 years 
after its publication before a second copy appeared to 
add distinction to the newspaper collection of our own 
library. 

This famous paper, under various names, had a long 
life. It was established in 1792 as The Farmer’s 
Register, the following year became The Rising Sun, 
and changed its name in 1798 to The Ulster County 
Gazette. The same year it became The Ulster and 
Delaware Gazette and the following year switched back 
to the old name of The Ulster County Gazette. By 1803 
it had shortened its title to The Ulster Gazette, the 
name it was to retain until its last issue in 1822. This 
library has six issues of The Farmer’s Register, 35 of 
The Rising Sun, two of The Ulster County Gazette, 
and thirteen of The Ulster Gazette, the run of The 
Rising Sun for 1794 being the best in any collection. 
All of these issues are valuable to the historian but the 
fame of one of them has reached from coast to coast 
and almost from pole to pole. 
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Of less curious interest but greater value to the 
historian are the recently secured files of the important 
Revolutionary paper, The New Jersey Gazette, pub- 
lished successively at Burlington and Trenton in 1777 
and 1778; and the two French newspapers, the 
Courier Francaise, published in Philadelphia in 1797 
and the Gazette Francaise, issued in New York in 1797 
and 1798, these being the best extant files for the 
given years. Coming nearer home, we are glad to 
report that the addition of the years 1795-1796 to our 
files of Leominster’s first newspaper, The Rural 
Repository, makes our set of this early paper virtually 
complete; and the addition of the years 1800-1802 to 
our file of The Leominster Telescope also gives us a 
practically complete run of this paper as well. 

Two long and important files have been secured 
this year, The Hampshire Gazette, published at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, from 1821 to 1865, making 
ours the second-best file of this paper, which began in 
1786 and ran until 1918; and The New Orleans Daily 
Picayune for the important war and reconstruction 
years of 1856 to 1868, which is almost the only con- 
secutive file for this period north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line. We now have this paper in daily or semi- 
weekly edition, nearly complete, from 1839 to 1914. 

A curious and lively newspaper issued partly in the 
interest of temperance was published out in Ohio 
under various titles from 1844 to 1846. It is so rare 
that only a single issue is known in any other library, 
while the set we have just secured is absolutely com- 
plete. It began as The Akron Buzzard and its page was 
about the size of a lady’s pocket handkerchief, but it 
soon enlarged its size and assumed the entertaining title 
of The Akron Buzzard and Buck Eye Water Nymph, a 
mixture of mythology and ornithology which was, to 
say the least, original. Discarding this title in 1845, 
it continued to be distinctive as The Cascade Roarer 
and then it died, but from its ashes arose The Tee-total 
Mechanic, only to be permanently extinguished within 
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the year. The Norwich, New York People’s Advocate 
for 1825 to 1826 is also an unique file, only a single 
issue being known in any other library. 

Another rare file is the first volume of the early 
Irish-American paper, The Green Banner, published in 
New York for 52 issues in 1835-1836, only three other 
files being recorded, two of them running to 1837. 
Even rarer is the New York newspaper, The Morning 
Star (later, The True National Democrat and Morning 
Star), 1852-1853, with an odd issue in 1849 and one in 
1854. Only one stray issue is recorded elsewhere. One 
of the most valuable newspapers of the coal industry 
was The Miners’ Journal, published at Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, from 1825 to 1909. The file for 1847 to 
1849, which we have just secured, makes ours the 
second best file in the country. 

Two highly important facsimile files are now avail- 
able for the first time in our collection. The complete 
photostat file of all known issues of America’s first 
newspaper, The Boston News-Letter for 1704-1776, 
bound in 72 volumes, removes from the wear and tear 
of consultation our original file of this precious paper. 
We also now have the complete file in microfilm of 
The Maryland Gazette, published in Annapolis from 
1745 to 1820. 

The most important newspaper files added to our 
collection during the past year are as follows: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Grorcetown, O110, 1802-1803 
WASHINGTON, AMERICAN Spectator, 1830 
WASHINGTON, CONGRESSIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 1845-1846 
WasnincTon, UNtversaL Gazette, 1806-1808 
LOUISIANA 
New Organs, Dairy Picarunsg, 1856-1868 


MAINE 
PorTLAND, Eastern Arcus, 1821-1825, 1829-1830 


MARYLAND 
ANNAPOLIS, MarYLAND GazetTrs (in microfilm), 1745-1820 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Amugrst, New ENGLAND Inquirer, 1827-1828 

Freepom’s CENTINEL, 1827-1829 

Boston, INDEPENDENT CHRONICLE, 1821-1825, 1827-1830 
Boston News Lerrer (photostats), 1704-1776 
LeomInsTER, Rurau Reposrrory, 1795-1796 
LzominsTER, TELESCOPE 1800-1802 

Hampsuire Gazette, 1821-1865 
New ENGLAND Homestgap, 1868-1873 
SpRINGFIELD WEEKLY 1866-1884, 1893 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concorp, Mrrror, 1798-1799 
New Hampsarre SENTINEL, 1799-1801 


NEW JERSEY 
AND TRENTON, New Jersey Gazette, 1777-1778 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY ADVERTISER, 1815-1817 
Aupany, New Sratresman, 1820-1830 
AuBany Recistsr, 1820 
AuBany, WEEKLY Arcus, 1853 
Krneston, Utster County Gazettes, Jan. 4, 1800 
New York, Cotumsian, 1813 
New York, Gazetre Francaise, 1797-1798 
New York, Green Banner, 1835-1836 
New York Lepcer, 1881-1890 
New Yors, Mornine Caroniciz, 1804 
New Yor« Mornine Srar, 1852-1853 
New Yors, New Wor tp, 1841-1843 
New Yorx, New Yor«ker, 1838 
New York, Spectator, 1853 
Norwics, 1825-1826 


OHIO 

Arron Buzzarp Buck Erz Water Nrmps, 1844-1845 
Axron, Cascape Roarer, 1845-1846 
Axron, Mecuanic, 1846 

PENNSYLVANIA 
CourreR FRANCAISE, 1797 
PaILaADELPHIA, GENERAL ADVERTISER, 1808 
PorrsviLLe, Miner’s JOURNAL, 1847-1849 

RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Rxopg Isutanp RePusB.ican, 1802-1805 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Cuarieston, Sours Carouina Srate Gazette, 1800 
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PERIODICALS 


The complete overhauling of our serial collection 
which has been under way this year has once more 
emphasized the remarkable riches of our library in the 
field of rare, early and little known periodicals. Many 
important additions have been made to this depart- 
ment during the year, a few of which may be worth 
special notice. 

A lucky purchase of the first volume, 1786, of ‘““The 
Columbian Magazine” gave us all of the rare plates 
still lacking from our copy, thus, save for one issue, 
giving us a complete set of the nine volumes of this 
important magazine which ran from 1786 to 1792 and 
included many choice American portraits, views and 
maps, many of them folded. We now also have the 
complete six issues, January to June, 1799, of the 
short-lived “Philadelphia Magazine,” with its rare 
frontispiece, ‘‘General Washington’s Resignation,”’ by 
Barralet and engraved by Lawson, which is Hart 776 
and Stauffer 1689. A description of the first American 
“Children’s Magazine,” for 1789 will be found under 
Juveniles and two or three rare Hawaiian journals are 
mentioned under that heading. 


ALMANACS 


There are few almanacs of greater historical interest 
than those issued during the pioneer period in the 
states of Pennsylvania and Ohio. They include mahy 
first-hand pictures of frontier life and adventure, and 
through them, we can see the westward march of our 
civilization, the development of frontier towns, the 
transition from canoe and pack horse to canal, railroad 
and river steamer. These almanacs show us the social 
life of the times, the recipes and remedies used by the 
early settlers, the wise sayings which guided their 
lives, the jokes they loved to tell and the stories and 
poems they loved to read and recite. The German 
almanacs give us a glimpse of the quaint customs, 
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superstitions and sturdy worth of the people of the 
Rhine Palatinate of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, as reflected in the popular literature of their 
almanacs in the outlying settlements of Pennsylvania. 
We see Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleve- 
land emerge from frontier trading posts to prosperous 
cities; we hear Lewis and Clarke give the first reports 
of their discoveries; we read of Indian battles and 
treaties and the fiery beginnings of pioneer politics; 
and we find in these pages the first directory of the 
tiny village of Pittsburgh with hardly more than 150 
names on the roster. 

Several hundred almanacs have been secured this 
year, including two or three blocks of Pennsylvania- 
German almanacs and the fortunate purchase of three 
lots of Ohio and Pittsburgh almanacs of the earliest 
period, many of them unique or of the utmost rarity. 
Exchanges have brought us many others and the 
generous gift of a large lot of imperfect almanacs by 
Mr. John J. Campbell of Philadelphia and a smaller 
lot by Mr. Ernest J. Wessen of Mansfield, Ohio, has 
helped complete many a scarce almanac already in our 
collection but in imperfect condition. 

Last year we told of securing a new sheet almanac 
published in Connecticut in 1793 and now, through 
the generosity of Mr. Wessen, we have another, the 
“Columbian Almanac” for 1803. It is without imprint 
but the advertisements which are part of it lead us to 
believe that it was printed at Alexandria, Virginia. 
“Father Abraham’s Almanack”’ for 1759, printed by 
the famous Tory printer, Hugh Gaine, is so rare that 
the only other recorded copy lacks the map at the end, 
illustrating the siege of Cape Breton. Our copy is 
perfect and also has the folded portrait of Frederick III 
of Prussia and the frontispiece. We also have the same 
almanac with two variant Philadelphia imprints. 

Our new Ohio almanacs include such rarities as 
“Browne’s Cincinnati Almanac” for 1811, containing 
one of the earliest published accounts of a trip across 
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Ohio; the first issue of ‘‘The Ohio Register” for 1817, 
published at Columbus and one of two copies recorded; 
“The Columbus Almanac” for 1822, by William Lusk 
and printed at Worthington, which is apparently un- 
recorded; and “The Western Reserve Almanac’”’ for 
1833, by Ansel Young and published at Cleveland. 
This is the only known copy of the second issue of this 
series, no copy of the earlier issue being on record. 

This year we have secured early Pittsburgh alma- 
nacs by the dozen but space will permit us to mention 
only a few. ‘‘The Western Calendar’ for 1801, pub- 
lished by John Scull, Pittsburgh’s first printer, is of 
great rarity; the first issue of “The Honest Man’s 
Extra Almanac” for 1813 is notable for the inclusion of 
the first Pittsburgh directory; ‘““The Republican Cal- 
endar,” for 1800, though printed at Washington, 
Pennsylvania, was issued from the press of John 
Israel who, the same year, migrated to Pittsburgh 
and began the long and famous series of Pittsburgh 
Almanacs issued by Zadok Cramer, bustling bookseller 
and compiler of the famous ‘‘ Navigator.” 


ZaDOK CRAMER, PITTSBURGH’sS Busy BOOKSELLER 


Zadok Cramer, born of Quaker stock in New Jersey 
about 1774, apprenticed to the printing and book- 
binding trades at Washington, Pennsylvania, active 
in the Whiskey Insurrection, finally migrated to the 
frontier town of Pittsburgh where he, at first, followed 
his trade as a bookbinder. Then, in 1800, he had an 
opportunity to buy out the Franklin Head Bookshop 
and almost at once began a series of almanacs which 
was to win him fame and profit for many years to 
come. He called it “‘The Pittsburgh Almanack”’ and, 
having no press of his own at the time, had it printed 
by John Israel, one of the earliest of American Jewish 
publishers, who had just removed from Washington, 
Pennsylvania, to Pittsburgh and in whose “Tree of 
Liberty” for December 27, 1800 we find this almanac 
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advertised as “This day is published and for sale at 
the office of the Tree, an almanack for the year 1801.” 
It had been previously announced in ‘‘The Pittsburgh 
Gazette,” of November 7th and probably in the 
November issues of “The Tree of Liberty’ as well, 
though these we have not seen. Later, Cramer set up 
his own press and issued from it a long and interesting 
series of books for use in the frontier trade. He died in 
1813 but the business was continued by his heirs and 
partners. 

The first issue of “The Pittsburgh Almanack,” 
printed in 1800, was for the year 1801. Two copies are 
known, a very imperfect example in a private collec- 
tion and ours which is a fine one except for a defect in 
the lower part of the title. In 1804 Cramer decided to 
expand his almanac and so added several pages of 
historical, literary and miscellaneous material, calling 
the new publication ‘‘The Pittsburgh Magazine 
Almanack.” At the same time he continued to issue 
the earlier series which contained the same text as the 
first half of the magazine almanac but had a different 
series number and was sold at a smaller price. The 
first four issues of both almanacs, which we now have, 
are extremely rare and anything like a complete set of 
the two series is practically unobtainable. However, 
with the addition of the Shea set of the magazine 
almanac, we now have so nearly complete a set that it 
may be useful to give below a checklist of it to help 
others in filling in their files. The magazine almanac for 
1806 is especially prized since it includes one of the 
earliest accounts of the discoveries of Lewis and 
Clarke, as published from two letters written from 
Fort Mandin, April 7 and April 2, by Lewis and 
Clarke respectively. 
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CrAMER’s “NavicaTor,” Its RIvaLs AND SUCCESSORS 


Zadok Cramer was the first to compile a guidebook 
to the western waters and for many years no keel- 
boatman or early western settler ventured forth on the 
Ohio or Mississippi without a copy in his pocket. The 
information about the frontier towns was eagerly read 
by all travellers west of Pittsburgh during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century and was shamelessly 
borrowed without credit for inclusion in their pub- 
lished narratives. Rivals also stole the information he 
had so painstakingly gathered and, with their own 
revisions, continued the work of this industrious Pitts- 
burgh bookseller for still another quarter century. 
Though two large editions were published in 1801, no 
present-day bibliographer has located copies of either 
of them and the third edition of 1802 is known in only 
two or three copies. One of them has been in our 
collection for many years and though it is but a slim 
12 mo. pamphlet of 40 pages, it is a highly esteemed 
source for the study of the great river and its tribu- 
taries. The purchase of three later editions at the 
Shea sale gave us half of the fourteen editions, in 
addition to two editions of the similar guide issued by 
his successor, Cumings. These river guides are so 
elusive that we have been tempted to prepare a check- 
list of them, but it is doubtless far from complete and 
we have made no attempt to locate more than a copy 
or two of each edition. For a more complete descrip- 
tion of a majority of these titles, see Solon J. Buck’s 
bibliography: “Travel and description, 1765-1865,” in 
Illinois State Historical Library Collections, Vol. IX, 
1914. 
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Cotton MATHER AND THE PIRATES 


On the 19th of July, 1723, the town of ““New Port 
on Rhode Island” had such a Roman holiday as the 
Colonies had never seen, for a whole shipload of 
pirates had been tried, most of them condemned and 
twenty-six of them were to be hung and their bodies 
buried between high and low tide as punishment for 
their sins. From June 20th till the first of August the 
pages of The Boston News Letter were full of the excit- 
ing account of their depredations, their chase and 
capture and the final scene of their adventurous 
careers as they stood on the gallows at Newport. 

The clergy of New England, mixing the duties of 
their office with the emotional thrills of the occasion, 
were on hand to receive the last-minute confessions of 
the culprits and to prepare them as well as might be 
for a dubious hereafter. An eye witness recorded his 
impressions of this most moving exhibition as follows: 

“Never was there a more doleful sight, in all this 
land, than while they were standing on the stage, 
waiting for the stopping of their breath, and the flying 
of their souls into the Eternal World; and Oh! how 
awful the noise of their dying moans! But they are 
gone!”’ 

Being a good reporter as well as an eminent clergy- 
man, Cotton Mather prepared a pamphlet on the 
subject which was straightaway printed and proved so 
popular that virtually all copies were read to pieces 
and for many years it was known only from its inclu- 
sion in Samuel Mather’s list of the writings of Cotton 
Mather for 1723, where he called it: ‘‘An essay on 
remarkables in the way of wicked men.” It might 
have remained a ghost book for many years to come 
had it not been for the scholarly inquisitiveness of 
Mr. Thomas J. Holmes, the eminent bibliographer of 
the Mather family, who finally found a copy in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford and then another in the 
Connecticut Historical Society. We have now secured 
a third copy of this extremely interesting rarity and, 
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since it has gone unnoticed by bibliographers, we give 
its title as follows: 

“Useful remarks. An essay upon remarkables in the 
way of wicked men. A sermon on the tragical end, 
unto which the way of twenty-six pirates brought 
them; at New Port on Rhode-Island, July 19, 1723. 
With an account of their speeches, letters, & actions, 
before their execution. [3 lines quoted] New-London: 
Printed and sold by T. Green. 1723.” [2], 45 p. 
5.5 x 15.5 cm. Pages 29-44 were reprinted by Mather, 
with the omission of the poem, from “An account of 
the pirates, with diverse of their speeches, letters, &c. 
and a poem made by one of them: who were executed 
at Newport, on Rhode Island, July 19, 1723.” Boston: 
B. Green, 1723. 14 p., 4 to. (Title from The Boston 
News Letter of July 25, 1723, and Evans 2409 who 
does not locate a copy.) Same, reprinted with imprint: 
““(Newport?] Reprinted in the year 1769.”’ 16 p., 8 vo. 
LC, NEWPORT HS, Evans 11129 locates none. 

The only other contemporary account of the hang- 
ing of the pirates at Newport is to be found in: “Trials 
of thirty-six persons for piracy . . . Boston:. . 
Samuel Kneeland, . . . 1723,” the only located copy 
of which is at the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
It was reprinted in Wilkins Updike’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the 
Rhode-Island bar.”” Boston, 1842, p. 260-294; and, 
in part, in a note to “The Diary of Thomas Vernon” 
(R. I. Hist. Tracts No. 13, 1881, p. 48-50). 

This year has also brought us a presentation copy 
from the author to Azariah Mather of Cotton Mather’s 
“Reasonable religion . . .” Boston, 1700 (Evans 
931) which was made perfect by combining it with our 
defective copy. Recorded copies: AAS, BPL, MBS, 
Mather-McGregor copy at u or va. And so another 
of the very few gaps in our Mather collection is filled. 


Two States ARE Born 


The winter of 1776 found the British in possession 
of New York City and the lower counties of the 
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province of New York and the Provincial convention 
safely assembled up the Hudson, full of patriotic fire 
and already planning to set up a separate state govern- 
ment. As a preliminary, an address was issued from 
their headquarters at “‘Fish-Kill, Dec. 23, 1776” and 
signed by Abraham Ten Broeck, President, which bore 
the following title: ‘‘An address of the convention of 
the representatives of the State of New-York to their 
constituents. Fish-Kill: Printed by S. Loudon. 
M, DCC, LXXVI.” 19 p., 8vo. Evans 14922 de- 
scribes an undated issue at BPL but a comparison of 
the dated tc copy (Evans 14921) with the aas and 
BPL copies proves that the latter are merely dated 
copies with the dates cut off by the binder. 

Having declared their patriotism and their ability 
to govern their own affairs, the convention, early in 
1777, set about framing the constitution of the new 
state. This they finally published with the title: ‘“The 
constitution of the State of New-York, Fish-Kill: 
Printed by Samuel Loudon. M.DCC.LXXVII.” 
Two issues, one with 33 p. and one with 34 p., 8vo. 

Five copies of the former have been located in 
various public collections and eight copies have been 
sold at auction within the past fifteen years, so it can 
hardly be called a great rarity, but it is far from com- 
mon and historically, it is of the first importance. The 
constitution is much rarer, only five copies of each issue 
being recorded. We are fortunate to have received 
both of these fundamental documents this year. 

A few months later, the turbulent state of Vermont 
asembled at Windsor on July 2d, 1777 to set itself up 
as an independent state. As was the custom in New 
England, the convention first listened to a sermon and 
then got down to the serious business of government. 
This first in the series of Vermont election sermons has 
the following title: ‘‘A well tempered self-love a rule 
of conduct towards others: A sermon preached at 
Windsor, July 2, 1777, before the representatives of the 
towns in the countries of Charlotte, Cumberland, and 
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Gloucester, for the forming of the State of Vermont. 
By Aaron Hutchinson, of Pomfret, A. M. Pastor of the 
church in that and the two adjacent towns, Hartford 
and Woodstock. [10 lines quoted] Dresden: Printed 
by Judah-Padock & Alden Spooner. [1779].” 42 p., 
4to. Of great historical importance and rarity, with 
the four known copies located at AAs, LC, NYPL and 
VTHS. 

Having listened to the Reverend Mr. Hutchinson’s 
sermon, the convention proceeded to work and finally 
on December 25th, 1777, finished the first constitution 
of the state which they then had printed with this 
title: ‘‘The constitution of the State of Vermont, as 
established by the general convention elected for that 
purpose, and held at Windsor, July 2d, 1777, and con- 
tinued by adjournment to December 25, 1777. Hart- 
ford: Printed by Watson and Goodwin.  [1778].” 
24 p., 8vo. The following nine copies are located 
in various libraries: AAS, BA, BM, HCL, LC, NYPL, 
uvt (Wilbur) and vtst, besides four copies sold at 
auction, one of which is now at Dartmouth. This 
important document was based on that of Pennsyl- 
vania, but it had several unique features for it was the 
first to forbid slavery and the first to permit manhood 
suffrage. 


INDIANS AND THEIR CAPTIVES 


As we compare the current history of our so-called 
civilized world with the way in which the American 
savages of the colonial period treated their captives, 
we find that the latter really knew very little about the 
grim business of cold-blooded slaughter and sadistic 
inhumanity. True it is that our Indians often toma- 
hawked their victims but that was a quick and merci- 
ful death while the taking of a scalp was merely their 
equivalent of winning an iron cross. Only the most 
valiant of their foes were reserved for the honor of 
burning at the stake, with the privilege of showing 
their courage and fortitude in the face of death. 
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Those who ran the gauntlet were given a fighting 
chance and if they reached the safety of the council 
house at the end of the run for their lives, they were 
treated with consideration and were often honored by 
adoption into the tribe. Even women and children 
captives were not mistreated but were adopted and 
used so kindly that they frequently refused to return 
to civilization when the opportunity offered. Stories 
of Indian adventure and captivity have ever been 
popular and they have great historic value for through 
them we learn the ways of the Indian and see the 
gradual process’ by which our ancestors made a place 
for themselves in the new world. The following titles 
illustrate the contemporary interest of our ancestors 
in the Indian and show how a native literature began 
to develop around the American scene, thus leading 
the way to the splendid present-day work in this field 
by such authors as Kenneth Roberts, Walter D. 
Edmonds and Esther Forbes. 

“The surprising adventures and sufferings of John 
Rhodes, a seaman of Workington. Containing an 
account of his captivity and cruel treatment during 
eight years with the Indians, and five years in differ- 
ent prisons amongst the Spaniards in South-America. 
By a gentleman perfectly acquainted with the un- 
fortunate sufferer. Newark: Printed by Pennington 
and Dodge, for R. Cotton, New-York 1799.”’ 268 p., 
12mo. Copies in AAS, BA, F. C. DEERING, LC, LCP, 
NEWBERRY, NYPL. 

This is the second edition under this title of what is 
probably a fictitious narrative, the first edition having 
appeared in New York in 1798. Copies in Aas, F. Cc. 
DEERING, JCB, LC, NEWBERRY, NYPL. One episode from 
this book was reprinted as: ‘‘The powow. Being a 
complete and exact description of an Indian banquet. 
held betwixt two friendly tribes of Indians, in the 
southerly part of North-America, A.D. 1777. By John 
Rhodes, a seaman of Workington. . . . Otsego: 
Printed by E. Phinney, 1808.” 144 p., 24mo. Le. 
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This is a rewriting of: ““The surprising adventures of 
John Roach, mariner, of Whitehaven. . . . White- 
haven: Printed by F. Briscoe . . . [1784?].” Aas, Le. 
This is the second edition according to cover title 
mentioned by Sabin but not part of the aas copy and 
so may have been preceded by the Liverpool, 1785 
edition, a copy of which is owned by Mr. F. C. Deering. 

“The returned captive, a poem. Founded on a late 
fact. [6 lines quoted] Northampton: Printed by 
Andrew Wright. Sold by him, wholesale and retail. 
1800.” 50 p., 12mo. aas. This interesting piece is 
apparently versified fiction and was originally pub- 
lished at Hudson by Ashbel Stoddard in 1787. Copies 
in BU, Lc, NYPL. It was reprinted at Norwich by J. 
Trumbull in 1890. F. c. DEERING. 

“An account of the behaviour and sentiments of 
some well disposed Indians, mostly of the Minusing 
tribe. [8 lines quoted] Stanford (State of New-York) 
Printed and sold by Daniel Lawrence, by the single or 
dozen. M.DCCC.III.” 22 p., 12mo. A Quaker ac- 
count of an Indian council at Philadelphia in 1760 and 
another at Easton in 1761, with the Indian speeches on 
those occasions, and a narrative of the author’s reli- 
gious experiences among the Indians of Pennsylvania. 
This rare tract is a companion piece to the following 
title which was bound with it, though issued a year 
later from the same press. 

“Indian speech, in answer to a sermon, preached by 
a Swedish missionary, at Canestogo, in Pennsylvania. 
[5 lines quoted] Stanford: Printed and sold by Daniel 
Lawrence. M.DCCC.IV.” 11 p., 12mo. This speech, 
which was supposed to have been delivered about 
1710, has appeared in several editions. 

“‘New travels to the Westward; or, unknown parts 
of Columbia. Being a tour of almost fourteen months. 
Containing, an account of the country, upwards of 
two thousand miles west of the known parts of North- 
Columbia; with an account of white Indians, their 
manners, habits, and many other particulars. By 
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Don Alonzo Decalves. Confirmed by three other 
persons. The seventh edition. Printed at Greenwich:- 
Mass. by John Howe. Price twenty cents single. 
1805.” 48 p., 12mo. This was the printer’s own copy, 
secured from a descendant. This is the 22d recorded 
edition of this famous narrative, of which the first, 
Boston, [1788] is in aas as well as three others. 
Apparently the only non-fictional part of this pamph- 
let is the captivity of John Vandeleur among the 
Pacific Coast Indians. Copies in Aas, F. C. DEERING, 
JCB, LC, NEWBERRY. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER 


Colonial Pennsylvania was a likely place for a good 
printer to set up his shop because there were so many 
religious sects whose members were constantly writing 
their beliefs and experiences or blasting the heresies of 
their critics who, in turn, were sending forth volleys of 
theological fire from under their own belfries. And so 
Franklin found his shop plentifully supplied with the 
manuscripts of Quakers and Moravians, Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, Lutherans and Baptists, all eager 
to appear in print for the glory of God and the con- 
fusion of their rivals. 

One of the Quaker tracts printed by Franklin was 
written by Sophia Hume of Charlestown, South 
Carolina, and bears the following title: ‘“An exhorta- 
tion to the inhabitants of the Province of South- 
Carolina, to bring their deeds to the light of Christ, 
in their own consciences. By S. H. In which is inserted 
some account of the author’s experience in the impor- 
tant business of religion. [8 lines quoted] Philadelphia: 
Printed by B. Franklin and D. Hall. MDCCXLVIII.” 
86 p., 8vo. Copies in AAS, BPL, UP. 

One of the most ambitious works ever issued by 
Franklin and the largest book printed in Philadelphia 
up to that time was Johann Arndt’s ‘‘Des Hoch- 
erleuchteten Theologie . . . Philadelphia, Gedruckt 
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und verlegt bey Benjamin Franklin und Johann 
Boehm. 1751.’ [2], [32], 1356 p., 64 plates, 8vo. Copies 
in AAS, HSP, UP. Our fine copy in the original binding 
is complete with all the 64 plates which Franklin 
imported from Germany for use in this work. Hilde- 
burn (1204) describes the Hsp copy as having 65 plates 
and he is copied by Seidensticker (p. 37) and Evans 
(6630), but the HsP copy was bought at the Brinley 
sale (3272) and was there described as having but 64 
plates. Campbell (p. 110) says that all copies ex- 
amined by him had only 64 plates, as does our copy, 
and he feels certain that there were never more than 
64 plates issued. It is exceedingly difficult to find a 
copy with all the plates. 


SoME JEWISH PUBLICATIONS 


The first American collected edition of the works of 
Flavius Josephus appeared in four octavo volumes, the 
first being published in Philadelphia by W. and T. 
Bradford in 1773; the second bore the imprint: 
“America: Printed for the Subscribers” and was dated 
1774; the third was printed in New York by Hodge 
and Shober in 1775 and the fourth in New York by 
Shober and Loudon in 1775. Evans evidently never 
saw the last three volumes since he gives incorrect 
imprints and no collations and fails to locate copies of 
any of the volumes. Dr. Rosenbach’s ‘‘American 
Jewish Bibliography” also fails to locate a set but he 
gives a detailed and correct description of each vol- 
ume (Nos. 55, 64, 66 and 67) which makes it un- 
necessary to repeat the description here. He also 
points out that the New York editions “Printed for 
Hugh Gaine” and ‘Printed for Samuel Lowdon [sic]”’ 
in 1773 were in reality printed in Glasgow from the 
type of the Glasgow edition of that year and so are not 
genuine American editions. This seems to prove that 
the complete set of the edition now on our shelves is 
the real first American edition and the fact that neither 
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Evans nor Dr. Rosenbach locate copies would indicate 
that it is extremely rare. 
We have also secured a copy of George Fox’s scarce 


tract: “‘A looking-glass for the Jews . . . London, 
printed: Philadelphia: Re-printed by Joseph Cruk- 
shank . . . 1784.” 44, [4] p., 12mo., which Evans 


describes (No. 18477) but does not locate and which 
Dr. Rosenbach describes (No. 73) and locates in his 
own collection and in the New York Public Library. 
Other recently acquired titles of some Jewish interest, 
since their printer was a Jew, are the earlier number of 
the Zadok Cramer Pittsburgh almanacs described else- 
where in this report. 


On THE TRAIL OF THE CHINA CLIPPER 


It was a very happy circumstance that Mr. Foster 
Stearns and Mr. James M. Hunnewell, the one a 
descendant of one of the early missionaries to the 
Islands and the other a grandson of the man who prob- 
ably did more than anyone else to transport the first 
missionaries to Hawaii and establish them there, 
should have presented to us the excellent Hiram Bing- 
ham collection of Hawaiian history and literature. 
This collection of several hundred volumes is rich in 
the early voyages of discovery and the early histories 
of the Islands. It contains first-hand accounts of the 
work of the early missionaries and works on the 
ethnology, botany, geology, politics and economics of 
the Sandwich Islands. There are also many volumes 
on the languages of the various South Seas groups 
and not a few early examples of Hawaiian mission 
press printing in the native language. This collection, 
assembled by one of the most illustrious of the early 
missionaries and later members of his family, fills 
many gaps in our already large library of Hawaiian 
literature. 

We also received from Mrs. Leonard Wheeler a 
small but important collection of some fifteen examples 
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of textbooks and religious works from the mission press 
of the eighteen thirties and forties and also a number 
of important engravings made by native students at 
the mission. These supplement a similar collection 
formed by Hiram Bingham and, with what we already 
had, make ours one of the two of three best collections 
of these interesting and historically valuable prints. 
It is, indeed, probable that no better collection exists 
outside of Honolulu. 

We are co-operating with bibliographical students 
in the Islands and hope eventually to help publish a 
bibliography of eary mission press books and en- 
gravings. Our collection of about two dozen engrav- 
ings includes views, maps, botanical specimens, cos- 
tumes and one portrait. The total number of these 
Lahainaluna copperplate engravings now known to 
exist in the Islands is 90 but it is expected that further 
search will considerably increase the number. Of these 
57 are engravings and 33 are maps, all separately 
published and not including the considerable number 
to be found as illustrations of books. The book illus- 
trations as well as woodcuts will eventually be added 
to the list. Very few of the engravings are dated but 
those with dates range from 1836 to 1843. 

Our collection includes a number of fine views of 
the various settlements, groups of public and mission 
buildings, etc., a portrait of King Kamehameha (died 
May 8, 1819), a large map of the Islands dated 1837 
and a smaller one of 1839. Perhaps the most un- 
expected find in the collection is a small but well 
engraved view of Holden, Massachusetts, drawn by 
Edward Bailey who came from Holden and was a 
teacher in the school at Lahainaluna in 1838. We also 
have the 1840 and 1842 editions of the Hawaiian world 
atlas, and an atlas of the Holy Land of the same date, 
the maps for which were engraved by the mission 
students. The printed material includes not only an 
excellent collection of separately published mission 
press books but also a number of rare periodicals 
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which add much to our excellent collection of Hawaiian 
journalism. The new titles include a complete file of 
“The Hawaiian Spectator,” 1838-1839, ‘‘Ka Elele,” 
1846-1848, ‘‘Ke Kumu Kamalii,” 1837, and a single 
number of ‘‘Ka Nonanona” [The Ant] for July 25, 
1843, in addition to a long run of ‘‘The Friend,” which 
helped improve our file which is now complete except 
for recent years. 


Man, Poor Man, Man, THIEF 


The raw materials of history, biography and the 
historical novel are to be found in the ephemeral 
pamphlet literature of the country. A few of the many 
recently received are given by way of illustration. 
First we find the rare funeral sermon preached in 
memory of Captain Benjamin Griswold, a prosperous 
and upright farmer of Windsor, Connecticut. It in- 
cludes a brief sketch of his life and an appraisal of his 
worth which gives the pamphlet some little historical 
importance. Since Evans gives an incomplete title 
and locates no copy, we give the complete description 
here: ‘‘Tis of the greatest importance that living men 
concern themselves for a due preparation for death. 
A sermon, delivered at the meeting-house, in the 
Second Society in Windsor, July 28, 1772, just pre- 
ceeding the interrment of the last remains of Capt. 
Benjamin Griswold. By Dan Foster, Pastor of the 2d 
Church in Windsor. [3 lines quoted] Hartford: 
Printed by Eben. Watson, near the Great-Bridge. 
[1772].”’ [Title within mourning border]. 20 p., small 
4to. Only two copies are known, those at Aas and cus. 
Griswold was born April 14, 1701, died July 26, 1772, 
served as Ensign (1738) and later as Captain of the 
Connecticut Militia. 

What is generally considered the rarest of all the 
hundreds of Washington eulogies is the following: 
“An eulogium on the death of Gen. George Washing- 
ton, Commander in Chief of the armies of America. 
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Pronounced February 22d, A.D. 1800, at the Meeting 
House in Pittsfield, Rockingham County, State of 
Newhampshire. By Samuel G. Bishop, Preacher of 
the Gospel. [2 lines quoted] Published to please the 
author, that the reader may know what a good and 
virtuous example is, and be excited to copy it. Printed 
at Gilmanton, by E. Russell, for the author. March, 
1800.” 15 p., 12mo. aas, NyPL. Two copies have been 
sold at auction, one in 1869 when it brought the then 
very high price of $100 and the other in 1920 for $10 
more. It was reprinted, with an introductory letter 
by Samuel G. Drake, at Roxbury, Mass. in 1866 in an 
edition of 66 copies, one of which is in this library. 
Elijah Russell, the printer, set up the first printing 
office in Gilmanton the previous year and published 
the Gilmanton “Rural Museum” for about a year. 

Everything having to do with Washington was of 
interest to his fellow-countrymen and so we find that 
contemporary editions of his will frequently appeared. 
We have several, including the first edition, from which 
the following issue was reprinted: “The will of Gen. 
George Washington, to which is annexed a schedule of 
his property, directed to be sold. Stonington-Port, 
(Connecticut,) Printed at the press of 8. Trumbull, 
for Peter Crary. February, 1800. Copied from the 
lst edition, printed at Alexandria, from the record of 
the County court of Fairfax.” 35 p.,12mo. This rare 
edition is in Aas and cus. This was the third year of 
printing in Stonington-Port. 

Not many are aware that the maternal grandfather 
of Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, wrote 1nd 
peddled his autobiography just as his famous grandson 
was, some twenty years later, to publish and peddle 
the first edition of the Book of Mormon through the 
villages of Western New York. The grandfather’s 
narrative tells of his adventures in the French and 
Indian and Revolutionary wars, of his religious 
awakening and of his dreams, a characteristic which he 
bequeathed to his grandson. This very interesting and 
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rare pamphlet is entitled: “‘A Narraitve [sic] of the 
life of Solomon Mack, containing an account of the 
many severe accidents he met with during a long 
series of years, together with the extraordinary manner 
in which he was converted to the Christian faith. To 
which is added, a number [of] hymns composed on the 
death of several of his relations. Windsor. Printed at 
the expence of the author. [1810].”’ 48 p., 12mo. This 
little booklet is so rare that Sabin did not mention it, 
Gilman could only find an imperfect copy, the copy 
in the historical library of the Mormon Church at Salt 
Lake City lacks the last two leaves and that in the 
New York Historical Society and the one owned by 
Mr. Harold G. Rugg are imperfect. The five other 
located copies are perfect, including that at the John 
Carter Brown Library, New York Public Library, the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, the Vermont His- 
torical Society, and the copy which we secured at the 
P. K. Foley sale. 

John Ryer was a rascally Tory who lived at Ford- 
ham, then a town in Westchester County, New York, 
but now part of New York City who was given, as he 
puts it, to “‘excess of drinking, card-playing, cock- 
fighting, cursing, swearing, together with almost every 
kind of vice, wickedness and debauchery.”’ Added to 
these accomplishments, which he says he picked up 
while a soldier in Colonel De Lancy’s Tory regiment, 
he seems to have been a quarrellsome, shiftless and 
shifty individual much like the notorious New England 
rogues Henry Tufts and Stephen Burroughs. Finally 
he found a deputy sheriff on his trail and when he was 
overhauled in a tavern, shot and killed the deputy and 
decamped for Canada. Returning, however, to the 
scene of his crime, he was apprehended, tried and hung, 
to the general satisfaction of the community. One of 
our generous members has recently sent us what 
appears to be an unique copy of the first edition of his 
life, the title of which, within its mourning border, is 
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as follows: “Narrative of the life, and dying speech, 
of John Ryer: who was executed at White-Plains, in 
the County of Westchester, state of New-York, on the 
second day of October, 1793, for the murder of Dr. 
Isaac Smith, Deputy-Sheriff of that county. [cut of a 
coffin] Printed in Danbury, by Nathan Douglas, for 
the publisher, -1793. Copy-right secured according to 
law.”’ 15 p., 8vo. Not in Sabin, Hufeland, Evans or 
in any known collection. An undated twelvemo edition 
of 24 pages, with the imprint: ‘‘Printed for and sold by 
the Flying Stationers.” [1793] is in the John Carter 
Brown Library. 

Another murder trial which created a great to-do in 
Dedham and nearby Massachusetts towns in 1801, was 
that of a mental defective who killed a neighbor’s 
daughter in a particularly clumsy and cold-blooded 
manner. Having told the girl’s father where he would 
find her body, he asked him if he would mind picking 
up and returning to the murderer the pocketbook 
which he had inadvertantly dropped at the scene of the 
crime. Of course he hung for it, though, today, he 
would have been sent to an asylum. Quite a literature 
grew up around this case, including the full report of 
the trial; ‘‘The solemn declaration of the late un- 
fortunate Jason Fairbanks’? by Ebenezer Fairbanks, 
Jun., who turns out to be his own brother; Reverend 
Thaddeus Mason Harris’s hanging sermon (This and 
the previous title went through two editions); “A 
correct and concise account of the interesting trial of 
Jason Fairbanks, for the barbarous and cruel murder 
of Elizabeth Fales . . .,’’ an eight-page twelvemo 
which we have only recently secured along with a 
most charming folio broadside narrative with a wood- 
cut of the execution. This also went through two 
editions and was printed very hurriedly in order to 
supply the demand of the eager populace. It has the 
appropriate imprint: “Boston: Printed at the Pan- 
damonium Press for the author.”’” The unusual cir- 
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cumstances of the publication of this early “extra” are 
fully set forth in an editorial note to the second edition: 
“We deem it necessary to apologize to the author of 
this sheet, and to the public, not only for sending the 
1st edition forth with many hundred errors, but for 
puting round the black border, plate, &c. It was 
originally intended for a pamphlet, and the ornaments 
were added, merely to attract the eye. We assure the 
author, that it was utterly impossible to issue the Ist 
impressions correct: the office was throng’d with 
purchasers for three days: and altho’ the press has been 
groaning night and day since Thursday [He was 
writing on Saturday, the 19th of September, 1801], 
under the heavy sins of F. yet we have not been able 
to supply the urgent demand. The author has atten- 
tively verified, corrected and augmented this edition :— 
and the printer has lock’d the office, and devoted one 
day to typographically correcting the form.” 

The first edition of this broadside has the imprint: 
“Boston: Printed and sold in Russell-Street, near West 
Boston Bridge,” (Ford 3110 locates at uci) which 
leads one to suspect that both editions were printed 
by Boston’s most interesting and active printer to the 
commonality, Nathaniel Coverly Jr., who was at this 
address in 1806 and probably earlier. 

We would expect that such a tragedy as this would 
inspire the muse and so it did, as the following extracts 
from a contemporary broadside (without imprint) 
amply show: 


Good people all pray lend an ear, 
And you shall solemn tiding hear 


* * * 


And in this present month of May; 
Fairbanks the young and Fales, the fair 
Unto a thicket did repair. 


’Twas here, O shocking to relate! 
This tragic scene did perpetrate. 
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The fatal knife her heart explore, 
’Twas bath’d all o’er with reaking gore! 
* 


* * 


The bloody knife, O then he seiz’d, 
And cut his throat like her deceas’d, 


* * * 


O may this then a warning prove 
To all young people that’s in love.” 


A similar broadside ballad (Ford 3372) uses the 
same coffin woodcut as in this one and has the imprint: 
“Sold near Charles-River Bridge, Boston.” 

Much of the material for Esther Forbes’ latest 
historical novel, ‘‘The General’s Lady,”’ an inscribed 
copy of which she has recently given this library, was 
found here and includes just such titles as we have 
been describing. As is well known locally, “The 
General’s Lady” was inspired by the character of 
Bathsheba Spooner of Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
who was hung as an accessary to the murder of her 
husband, Joshua Spooner, along with James Buchanan, 
Ezra Ross and William Brooks, her hired assassins, in 
1778. The original source materials for this excellent 
novel include the official record of the trial: 

“The dying declaration of James Buchanan, Ezra 
Ross, and William Brooks, who were executed at 
Worcester, July 2, 1778, for the murder of Mr. Joshua 
Spooner” [Caption title. n.p., n.d.] 8 p., 8vo. 

“The lives, last words, and dying speech of Ezra 
Ross, James Buchanan, and William Brooks, who 
were executed at Worcester, on Thursday the 2d day 
of July, for the murder of Mr. Joshua Spooner, of 
Brookfield. Bathsheba Spooner, who was convicted of 
being accessary to the murder, was also executed at 
the same time.” [Title preceded by large hanging 
woodcut] [N.p., 1778]. 8 p., 12mo. 

“The guilt of innocent blood put away. A sermon, 
preached at Worcester, July 2, 1778, on occasion of 
the execution of James Buchanan, William Brooks, 
Ezra Ross, and Bathshua [sic] Spooner, for the 
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murder of Mr. Joshua Spooner, at Brookfield, on the 
evening of the first of March preceeding. Together 
with an appendix, giving some account of those 
prisoners in their last stage. By Thaddeus Maccarty, 
A.M. Pastor of the Church in said Worcester. Worces- 
ter: Massachusetts-Bay, Printed and sold by Isaiah 
Thomas & Co. MDCCLXXVIII.” 40 p., 8vo. (Aas, 
LCP, MHS); Same, “Norwich: Printed and sold by John 
Trumbull, near the Meeting-House. M,DCC,LXX- 
VIII.” 28 p., 8vo. (Aas, CHS). 

“The Rev. Mr. Maccarthy’s account of the be- 
haviour of Mrs. Spooner after her commitment and 
condemnation for being accessary in the murder of her 
husband at Brookfield, March 1, 1778.” [Caption 
title, n.p., 1778]. 4 p., 12mo. aas. Reprinted from 
appendix to the previous title. 

“A sermon preached at Brookfield March 6, 1778, 
on the day of the interment of Mr. Joshua Spooner, 
who was most barbarously murdered at his own gate, 
on the Lord’s Day evening preceding, by three ruffians, 
who were hired for the purpose by his wife. By Nathan 
Fiske, A.M. Pastor of the third Church in Brookfield. 
[5 lines quoted] Boston, New-England. Printed by 
Thomas & John Fleet, 1778.” 20 p., 8vo. [aas, BA, 
BM]; Same, ‘‘Norwich: Printed by Green & Spooner, 
1778.” aas. Not in Trumbull and no other copy 
located. 

“The last words and dying speech of James Bu- 
chanan, Ezra Ross, and William Brooks, who were 
executed at Worcester, for the murder of Mr. Joshua 
Spooner.” [Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1778]. Folio 
broadside. (Aas photostat, NYPL, WORC. HS). 

The original warrant for the arrest and execution 
of the criminals, and the original temporary stay of 
execution, with the sheriff’s certificate of execution, 
with other papers bearing on the case, are in our manu- 
script collection. The well into which Spooner was 
thrown by the murderers is still an object of visitation 
by the morbidly curious, 160 years after the tragedy. 
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AMERICANA 


The reader of this report, if perchance there should 
be one other than the author, will observe that there 
are a number of interesting Quaker tracts scattered 
through it. Many others might be mentioned but the 
titles of three are given, since they have some bearing 
on American history as well as being of sectarian 
interest. 

“A short account of the manifest hand of God that 
hath fallen upon several marshals and their deputies. 
who have made great spoil and havock of the goods of 
the people of God called Quakers, in the Island of 
Barbadoes, for their testimony against going or sending 
to the militia. With a remarkable account of some 
others of the persecutors of the same people in the 
same island. Together with an abstract of their 
sufferings. London. Printed and sold by T. Sowle, 
near the Meeting-house in White-hart-court in Gra- 
cious-street. 1696.” 23 p., 4to. Sabin 3287 mentions 
an “‘Abstract” in the form of a folded sheet as attached 
to this tract but there is no evidence that it was ever a 
part of our copy. At this distance from the scene it is 
highly amusing to see with what relish the unknown 
author recounted the bad end which came to some 
thirty officials of the Barbados who had persecuted the 
Quakers. It is worth noting that political corruption 
is no new thing and that then, as now, those who could 
do nothing to better conditions still had plenty to say 
on the subject. 

“Remarks on Dr. Bray’s Memorial, &c. with brief 
observations on some passages in the acts of his 
visitation in Maryland and on his circular letter 
to the clergy there; subsequent to the said visita- 
tion. By Joseph Wyeth. London. Printed and sold 
by T. Sowle, in White-Hart-Court in Gracious-street, 
1701.” [6], 51 p., 4to. Aas, HEH, JcB, NyHs. Sabin 
105652. A staunch English Quaker objects to a 
Church of England clergyman’s pessimistic account 
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of the state of religion in the Colonies of America, 
pointing out that Dr. Bray had visited only Maryland 
and was misinformed about that colony as well as the 
others. Though the argument is spirited and interest- 
ing, it does not appear that the author was himself 
ever nearer America than London Bridge. 

“A brief account of the sufferings of the servants of 
the Lord called Quakers: from their first arrival in the 
Island of Antegoa, under the several governours; from 
the year 1660, to 1705. London, Printed and sold by 
T. Sowle, in White-Hart-Court in Gracious-Street, 
1706.” 27 p., 4to. A valuable bit of Quaker history 
by Jonas Langford of Antigua. 

Among other interesting items of Americana are the 
following: ‘‘A brief account of the state of the Province 
of the Massachusetts-Bay in New-England, civil and 
ecclesiastical. By a lover of his country. Boston: 
Printed by T. Crump, for Gillam Phillips, and sold at 
his shop, over against the west end of the Town-House. 
1717.” 8 p., 8vo. This rare leaflet, which gives a clear 
picture of the methods by which civil and religious 
government and education were established in the 
colony, together with the assurance of the colony’s 
loyalty to the crown, has been incorrectly attributed 
by Sibley and Evans to Cotton Mather but, in reality, 
it was written by Reverend Ebenezer Pemberton and 
appears in his posthumous volume of “Sermons and 
discourses on several occasions.” London, 1727, 
p. 251-258. Copies in AAS, HEH, MHS, NYPL, YALE. 

“An account of six years residence in Hudson’s Bay, 
from 1733 to 1736, and 1744 to 1747. By Joseph 
Robson, late Surveyor and Supervisor of the Buildings 
to the Hudson’s-bay Company. [etc., 28 lines] London: 
Printed for J. Payne and J. Bouquet in Pater-Noster- 
Row; Mr. Kincaid, at Edinburgh; Mr. Barry, at 
Glasgow; and Mr. J. Smith, at Dublin. MDCCLII.” 
[2], [2], vi, 95 p., 3 folding maps, 8vo. Sabin 72259 
locates at BA, BPL, HCL, NYPL but there are numerous 
other copies. This valuable account of the early 
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activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company came as the 
gift of Mrs. Robert C. Taylor. 

“Experiments and observations on the gastric 
juice, and the physiology of digestion. By William 
Beaumont, M.D. Surgeon in the U.S. Army. Boston: 
Lilly, Wait, and Company. 1834. Printed by F. P. 
Allen.” 280 p., 8vo. First edition, second issue, with 
new title page inserted in place of original title which 
bore the imprint: “Plattsburgh, Printed by F. P. 
Allen. 1833.’’ Copies of the first issue are in the New 
York Academy of Medicine and the Library of Con- 
gress, the latter also having this issue and the Edin- 
burgh, 1838, and Burlington, 1847 editions. The 
facsimile reprint edition, with a biographical sketch by 
Sir William Osler, published at Cambridge in 1929, is 
in the Army Medical Library at Washington and else- 
where. Our library also has the 1847 edition, edited by 
the author’s brother who mentions English, French 
and German editions before 1847. This work is not 
only the first book on the subject but has been 
described as the first great American contribution to 
medicine. The story has often been told of how Alexis 
St. Martin, a soldier in the army, was accidentally 
shot, leaving an unhealed wound through which the 
author, an army surgeon, could observe the operations 
of digestion. Realizing that he had an unique oppor- 
tunity, he made the most detailed experiments and 
careful observations, from which he wrote this first 
book in any language on the physiology of digestion. 
In spite of the fact that the doctor did not expect 
St. Martin to live but a few hours after the accident, 
it is curious that he did live 58 years longer and finally 
died at the age of 83, 27 years after the doctor had gone 
to his reward. Our copy came from the library of 
Dr. Thomas Hovey Gage of Waterford, Maine, and 
Worcester, descended to his son, Mr. T. Hovey Gage 
and was presented to our library, together with other 
books from the same collection, by Mrs. Gage and 
Miss Mabel Gage, daughter of Dr. Gage. In spite of 
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the fact that there were 3000 copies of the first edition, 
it is now a very rare book and in great demand by 
collectors of early medicine. 

Though we seldom mention the steady growth of 
our collections of genealogy and local history, it is 
perhaps interesting that, this year, through two 
fortunate purchases we were able to secure a collection 
of nearly 200 French Canadian titles within this field, 
including many little-known family histories which 
should some day be of importance to the growing 
French-Canadian population of New England. 


IMPRINTS 


The following titles are not only extremely rare 
imprints but each has the added interest of having 
been an important contribution to the literature of its 
time or because it can be used as a telescope through 
which we may look to see how men thought and be- 
haved in those days. The first title fills an important 
gap in our collection of New England election sermons. 
and is of great rarity, the only other located copies 
being at the Connecticut Historical Society and the 
New York Public Library. It is the fourth Connecticut 
election sermon and is entitled: ‘“The way of Israels 
welfare; or an exhortation to be with God, that He 
may be with us: as it was delivered in a sermon 
preached at Hartford on Connecticut in New-England, 
May 13th 1686. Being the day of election there. By 
Mr. John Whiting, Pastor to the second Church of 
Christ in Hartford. [6 lines quoted] Boston in New- 
England; Printed by Samuel Green. Anno. 1686.” 
[8], 38 p., 4to. 

It is something of an event to find a new Bradford 
imprint, for the bibliographers of Philadelphia have 
left little for late comers to discover. We cannot find, 
however, that the following title has ever been re- 
corded, though one other copy was recently offered by 
a bookseller, and so we describe it for those interested 
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in Philadelphia printing: “A treatise concerning 
marriage: wherein the unlawfulness of mixt marriages 
is laid open from the Scriptures of truth: shewing [etc., 
9 lines] By Moses West. [8 lines quoted] [Philadelphia: 
Printed by Andrew Bradford, 1730]’’ 39 p., small 8vo. 
Advertised as ‘‘Lately published and are to be sold by 
the printer hereof’? in Andrew Bradford’s American 
Weekly Mercury, June 18-25, 1730. Evans describes 
another edition of the same year and with the same 
collation but with the imprint: ‘Philadelphia: Re- 
printed and sold by David Harry, in Second-street. 
[1730],’’ which points to our copy as the first edition of 
this early Quaker tract. 

Another Quaker tract of almost equal rarity and of 
considerable more interest is: ‘‘A conference between 
a parish-priest, and a Quaker. Published for the pre- 
venting (if possible) the vile deceits of priest-craft in 
America. London: Printed, and re-printed by Samuel 
Keimer, in Philadelphia. 1725.’ 34, [6] p., small 8vo. 
The only other known copy of this tract was sold at 
the Anderson Galleries on January 10, 1921, No. 567, 
for $460. It is unrecorded by bibliographers and is a 
most interesting example of the work of Keimer during 
the third year of his printing in Philadelphia. Not the 
least interesting feature of it is the six-page list of 
“Books printed and sold by S. Keimer, in Philadelphia” 
which includes 18 titles recorded by Evans and four 
lost books as follows: “‘An English Dictionary, explain- 
ing the difficult terms that are used in divinity, hus- 
bandry, physick, philosophy, law, navigation, mathe- 
maticks, and other arts and sciences. Containing many 
thousands of hard words, &c.”’ 

The next title is thrilling indeed and what wouldn’t 
we give for this first American Robinson Crusoe which 
was published only six years after the first English 
edition and some fifty years before the earliest previ- 
ously recorded American edition. Its title as given in 
the advertisement is: ‘Serious Reflections during the 
Life and surprising Adventures of Robinson Cruso: 


j 
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With his Vision of the Angelick World.” One of the 
first American medical treatises is also one of these 
ghost books. Keimer describes it as: “Cheyney’s 
Essay of the true Nature and due Method of treating 
the Gout.”” The final entry in Keimer’s list is most 
tantalizing in its brevity: ‘‘Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment. Vol. XI.”’ Can it be possible that there was an 
American edition of this classic published as early as 
1725 in at least eleven volumes which has completely 
disappeared? The first edition described by Evans 
is one printed in two volumes in Philadelphia as late 
as 1794, which he locates at the Library of Congress. 
Keimer’s catalogue also includes the Pennsylvania 
charter printed by him in 1725, and Rawle’s “‘Ways 
and means for the inhabitants of Delaware,” the first 
American book on political economy and the first 
or one of the first volumes printed by Franklin. On 
the last page is the hopeful advertisement for Sewel’s 
History of the Quakers which Keimer says is ‘‘Now 
in the press, and will be carry’d on, with the utmost 
expedition.’”’ The task proved too much for Keimer to 
finish alone, however, and he was finally compelled 
to farm out part of the work to the new firm of Frank- 
lin and Meredith, with whose aid it finally appeared 
in 1728. Our library is fortunate in having a copy. 
Among the many treasures found in the stock of 
Mr. P. K. Foley’s bookshop and given to us in his 
memory by Mr. Andrew McCance, his executor, were 
copies of the first American editions of parts one and 
two of Pilgrim’s Progress. The copy of the first part 
(Boston, 1681) was a pitiful fragment but from it we 
secured several leaves lacking from our better copy. 
These have now reduced the missing leaves to four, 
making ours second in completeness to the perfect 
copy in the Huntington Library. Having taken what 
we needed from the imperfect copy, we allowed the 
Boston Public Library to use it to improve their copy. 
Much of our duplicate copy proved to be better than 
theirs and many missing leaves were supplied from it, 
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so that now the copy in that library is also nearly 
complete. These three copies are the only ones re- 
corded. When we found a fine copy of the first edition 
of the second part in the Hunnewell Collection we did 
not know that there were two variants. A second, 
unknown to bibliographers, found in the Foley collec- 
tion, proved to be identical except for the imprint 
which reads: “Printed by John Draper, for Charles 
Harrison over against the Brazen-Head, in Cornhil. 
M,DCC, XLIV.” The imprint of the Hunnewell copy 
reads: “Printed by John Draper, for Thomas Fleet, 
in Cornhil. M,DCC,XLIV.”’ The known copies of the 
Harrison variant are located at aas, BPL and of the 
Fleet variant at AAS, BM, NYPL. 

A particularly fine Rhode Island Quaker tract from 
the press of the first printer in that state is among our 
newest treasures. It consists of two titles issued 
together, the first being unique and previously un- 
known and the second having been recorded in Mr. 
Winship’s “‘Rhode Island Imprints’’ as being in the 
Fred A. Arnold collection, now in the Providence 
Public Library. Here is the description: ‘John 
Hammett’s confession of faith; together with his argu- 
ments for and against the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
[9 lines quoted] Newport: Printed by J. Franklin. 
1754.” [Second title:] “‘A plain scriptural description 
of Jesus Christ, as being the only begotten son of 
God, and also the son of man. [6 lines quoted] New- 
port: Printed by J. Franklin. 1754.”’ [Signed at end:] 
“Joseph Tillinghast, John Hammett, Jos. Tillinghast, 
jun.” 23; 8 p., 8vo. A contemporary manuscript note 
at the bottom of the last page reads: ‘‘John Hammett 
Died 5 of 3 mo 1773 Aged 93 years & 3 months.” 

Reverend Jonathan Lee, Yale 1742, was a frontier 
preacher at Salisbury, Connecticut, during the French 
and Indian War and, having volunteered his services 
as chaplain, marched with the Connecticut troops on 
an expedition to Crown Point at the age of 38, returned 
safely to complete a long and successful pastorate and 
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died in office at the age of 71. Before setting out for 
the wars he preached: ‘‘A farewell sermon: delivered to 
the inhabitants of Salisbury, May 23, A.D., 1756. By 
their Reverend Pastor Jonathan Lee, A.M. occasioned 
by his leaving them, to go Chaplain in the First Regi- 
ment of the Connecticut forces, in an expedition to 
Crown-Point. Published at the desire of the hearers. 
With a preface, by the Rev. Mr. John Graham, V.D.M. 
in Southbury. [5 lines quoted] New-Haven: Printed 
by James Parker, and Company, at the Post-Office. 
[1756].” [2], ii, 19 p., 8vo. This sermon, printed in the 
third year of New Haven printing by the pioneer 
printer of that town, is so rare that neither Evans nor 
Trumbull give its full title and the former locates no 
copy. Dexter’s ‘Yale Graduates” failed to mention it 
among the author’s published works, several of which 
are in this library. There is one other located copy at 
the Connecticut Historical Society. 

We were glad, this year, further to improve our 
excellent collection of the published writings of 
Reverend Eleazer Wheelock, President of Dartmouth 
College, by the addition of his thanksgiving sermon 
preached during the turbulent days of 1775. The 
disturbed feelings of the times are reflected in the 
interesting preface to this scarce pamphlet and 
important New Hampshire Revolutionary document, 
the title of which reads: ‘“‘Liberty of conscience; or, 
no king but Christ, in his church: a sermon, preached 
at Dartmouth-Hall, November 30th, 1775; being the 
day appointed by the honourable Congress of the 
Province of New-Hampshire, to be observed as a 
general thanksgiving throughout that province. By 
the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, D.D. President of Dart- 
mouth-College. [5 lines quoted] Hartford: Printed 
by Eben. Watson, near the Great-Bridge. ]1776].” 
31 p., 8vo. Copies located at Aas, CHS, LC, MHS, UTS, 
YALE. 

It is probable that the first piece of printing in the 
present State of Vermont, other than newspapers and 
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state documents, was the following piece of fiery 
patriotism: ‘‘Tyranny and Toryism exposed: Being the 
substance of two sermons, preached at Newbury, Lord’s 
Day, September 10th, 1780. By Peter Powers, A.M. 
Pastor of the Church in said Newbury and Haverhill. 
Westminster: Printed by Spooner & Green. 1781.” 
16 p., large 8vo. There are two variants of this rare 
and important pamphlet, the one at the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society having the first word of the 
title spelled ‘‘Tyrany” while that in our collection has 
the word correctly spelled. There are only these two 
copies known and Evans failed to give the collation or 
locate a copy, while Miss Cooley’s excellent bibliog- 
raphy of ‘‘Vermont imprints before 1800” omitted it 
altogether. It is not only important as a Vermont 
imprint but is valuable as an unrestrained and fiery 
attack on the enemies of the country and is quite in 
contrast to the more temperate sermon of President 
Wheelock described above. As a postscript, the author 
announces the treason of Arnold and the invasion of 
northern New York and the Mohawk valley, with 
accompanying comments which are patriotically elo- 
quent and intemperate, but altogether typical of the 
spirit of the Green Mountain Boys. No more inter- 
esting addition has been made to our extensive 
Vermont collection in a long time. 

It took this library nearly 150 years to secure a copy 
of the first Boston directory but now we have it, thus 
completing our set from 1789 to date. Our directory 
collection, which is one of the two or three largest in 
the country, is of the greatest use in discovering elusive 
ancestors, in fixing the dates of business concerns and 
the dates of publishing undated books, prints, photo- 
graphs and sheet music. They are important in study- 
ing the various trades and professions, the growth of 
foreign urban populations; they give lists of public 
officials and they have advertisements of use to the 
history of the particular city or to business and indus- 
trial historians. As told elsewhere in this report, our 
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directories have had extensive recent use in compiling 
lists of New York State silversmiths and northern New 
England gunsmiths. Since the first Boston directory is 
well known because of its facsimile reprints, we will not 
give its entire title here. It was published by John 
Norman in 1789 and was a 12mo of 56 pages with a 
folding map of the city facing the title and an errata 
slip pasted on a fly leaf at the end. It was reprinted in 
Dearborn’s Boston Notions in 1848 and separately in 
Boston in 1852, 1916 and 1930. For the first Pitts- 
burgh directory, also secured this year, see our account 
of the almanacs of Zadok Cramer. 

The following very rare piece of Vermont poetry is 
one of two copies located and not its least attractive 
point is that it is an example of Haswell printing un- 
known to Spargo or to Wegelin’s bibliography of 
American poetry. It is: “A few select poems, composed 
on various subjects, especially on the doctrine of free 
grace; by William Marsh. To which is added, an elegy, 
on the death of his two sons. [15 lines quoted] Ben- 
nington: Printed by Anthony Haswell. M,DCC,- 
XCVII.” 47 p., 12mo. (Aas, vt Hs, Cooley 385.) 

A most interesting collection of 40 pieces of Peruvian 
printing of the years following 1800 has been given 
by one of our generous members. It consists of the 
first two numbers of an early magazine and 38 proc- 
lamations and religious broadsides and leaflets. It 
originally formed part of a larger collection, the titles 
previous to 1801 being in the John Carter Brown 
Library, as described in Mr. Wroth’s latest report. 


CHILDREN’s Books or YESTERDAY 


We must confess to having a very soft place in our 
heart for the children’s books of yesterday and it is 
hardly to be wondered at when we can call the follow- 
ing five little books from our well populated juvenile 
shelves and ask them to make their manners. And so, 
without more ado, the first to bow to the company is 
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“The New-England Primer enlarged. For the more 
easy attaining the true reading of English. To which is 
added, the Assembly’s catechism. Boston: Printed 
and sold by 8. Kneeland, and T. Green, in Queen- 
Street. 1752.” 40 leaves, 24mo. This is an unique 
copy of the twelfth extant New England Primer and 
is unknown to Heartman or other bibliographers. It is 
the earliest edition in any library in Massachusetts. 

Next comes William Secker’s “A wedding ring fit 
for the finger: or the salve of divinity on the sore of 
humanity. . . . Boston: Printed and sold by J. Knee- 
land, in Milk-Street. 1773.” 89, [1] p.,24mo. Evans 
(13004) describes it but the copy he examined did not 
have the final leaf containing en ‘‘Acrostick, in praise 
of marriage.’’ Though he must have found a copy some- 
where he does not locate it for us. We also have the 
following editions: Boston, 1705; Boston, 1750; and 
Portsmouth, 1806. Our 1773 edition came through 
the generosity of Miss Beatrice H. Gunn. 

Our newest copy of “The history of the Holy 
Jesus . . . The twenty-fifth edition. Boston: Printed 
and sold by John Boyle in Marlborough-Street. 1774.” 
is complete with 24 leaves and has 20 illustrations and 
not 19 as in Rosenbach 79 and Bates p. 9, for the inside 
back cover contains a woodcut and is not blank as in 
Dr. Rosenbach’s copy. Fifteen of the illustrations are 
from the same blocks as the fifteenth edition and 
include several engraved by Isaiah Thomas, then a 
printer’s devil in the employ of Zechariah Fowle of 
Boston. We can trace the following copies of this 1774 
edition: AAS, A. C. BATES, BPL, PEQUOT L, and DR. R. 
This gives us a total of 22 editions of this famous 
juvenile. 

We now have an excellent copy of what Mr. Stone in 
his bibliography: ‘‘The Thumb Bible of John Taylor” 
calls the seventh recorded American edition of: 
“Verbum sempiternum. The twelvth edition, with 
amendments. Boston: Printed in 1786.” [Second 
title:] “Salvator mundi. The twelvth edition, with 
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amendments. Boston: Printed in 1786.” v, 148, vi, 
107, iv, iv p. 5cm. Since the Bpx copy lacks the title 
and other pages, the description in Mr. Stone’s bibliog- 
raphy was necessarily incomplete, so it is fortunate 
that this second copy came to light. 

The first American juvenile periodical was: “The 
Children’s Magazine; calculated for the use of families 
and schools. For January [-April] 1789. Hartford: 
Printed by Hudson and Goodwin. [With the privilege 
of copy-right.]’’ 192 p., 12mo. January-April, 1789, 
allissued. This interesting but unsuccessful venture is 
so rare that there is no known complete file, though 
ours is nearly so and has had the missing pages sup- 
plied in photostat. Ours lacks the five first leaves of 
January and the last seven of April, with two others 
imperfect. The Congregational Library has January 
complete, we have the unique copy of February and 
the only complete copy of March, that at the John 
Carter Brown Library being imperfect, while the 
Library of Congress has all of April. Its moral tales 
and pious precepts, with a scattering of sickly verse, 
seems to have been too tame for even the long-suffering 
youth of the eighteenth century and we hardly blame 
them for letting it die in its infancy. We are glad that 
we had “Our Young Folks,” “St. Nicholas,’ “The 
Youth’s Companion” and ‘The American Boy” 
instead. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND NEAR LITERATURE 


Many new American literary first editions have 
been added to our collection of over 12,000 titles this 
year, including at least two hundred from the estate 
of the late P. K. Foley. 

But perhaps the most important single addition to 
this part of our library made during the year was the 
gift by one of our most generous members of a very 
fine copy of Whittier’s “‘Moll Pitcher, a poem.” 
Boston, 1832, certainly one of the rarest of the writings 
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of the Quaker poet. This was almost the only serious 
gap in our Whittier collection and we are very happy 
to welcome it even though its author, in his later 
years, thought so little of it that he would not include 
it in his collected works. 

For many years we have searched in vain for a first 
edition of Joseph O. Hart’s fine novel of the sea: 
“Miriam Coffin, or the whale-fisherman: a tale. [11 
lines quoted] In two volumes. Vol. I. [II]. New 
York: G. & C. & H. Carvill, 108 Broadway: Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia: and Allen & Ticknor, Boston. 
1834.”’ 2 vols., 12mo. This gap has now been filled 
through the gift of a good copy in the original binding 
which came as another evidence of the thoughtfulness 
of Mrs. Robert C. Taylor of New York. 

The collecting of near verse is an amusing hobby, for 
the entertaining though often pathetic efforts of the 
uninspired and untaught bards of the country are 
often so bad as to make their aspiring authors famous. 
Twenty-one of these elusive pieces, many of them 
acccmpanied by letters from their authors, were 
presented this year by Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone, 
including the very rare first ediion of Julia Moore’s 
“Sentimental Song Book,’’ Grand Rapids, 1876, the 
work which brought the ‘“‘Sweet Singer of Michigan” 
to the attention of the literary world and made her the 
poet laureate of the bungling bards of America. 


BROADSIDES 


The ephemeral but informative broadside should 
never be overlooked by the historian for it includes 
everything from matters of state to the current news 
and gossip of the day. Our collection of early broad- 
sides is large and ever growing and the value of our 
current accessions in this field may be guessed from an 
examination of a few examples. 

“In Congress, July 4, 1776. A declaration by the 
representatives of the United States of America, in 
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general congress assembled. [The Declaration of 
Independence] Newport, June [July]13, 1776: Printed 
by 8S. Southwick.” Folio broadside with missing por- 
tions restored. There is little doubt that this is the 
earliest edition of the Declaration of Independence 
printed in New England. John Hancock, then at 
Philadelphia, sent a copy by post rider by way of the 
southern route, which passed through Newport, to the 
Massachusetts Legislature, then sitting in Watertown. 
Solomon Southwick, printer of “The Newport Mer- 
cury,” evidently secured a copy of it from the post 
rider for, in the “Mercury” of July 15th, 1776, he 
printed the following notice: ‘‘A Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was published, by the Honorable Continental 
Congress, the 4th instant, and is now to be sold by 
S. Southwick, printed on one side of a large sheet. 
Those of our readers who don’t chuse to buy it in this 
form may see it in the Newport Mercury next Monday, 
at furthest.”’ Southwick did not wait until the follow- 
ing Monday, however, but issued an extra, ‘‘The 
Newport Mercury Extraordinary” on Thursday, 
July 18, in which the Declaration was again printed. 
From the hastily set up broadside itself we know that 
it was printed on July 13th which seems to give it 
priority over any other New England edition in any 
form. The only other recorded copy is in the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. Our copy came as the gift of 
an ever generous member of the Society. For a dis- 
cussion of the early editions of the Declaration of 
Independence published in New England, see our 
“Proceedings”’ for October, 1934, p. 244-247. 

“A circumstantial account of an attack that hap- 
pened on the 19th of April 1775, on his Majesty’s 
troops, by a number of the people of the Province of 
Massachusetts-Bay.” Folio broadside. Copies in 
AAS, MHS, NYPL. The British account of the battles of 
Lexington and Concord. Evans 13869 supplies the 
imprint: [Boston: John Howe, April 21, 1775], the 
date being taken from a contemporary note on the 
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NYPL copy. Ford 1803. For the American version of 
the same event see “Bloody butchery, by the British 
troops or the runaway fight of the Regular.” Folio 
broadside. Ford 1792 and 1793 and a second edition of 
1793 with 42 coffins at head of the page instead of 40, 
not described by Ford or Tapley, but in aas. See also 
“‘A narrative of the excursion and ravages of the King’s 
troops . . .”” Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1775. (First 
book printed at Worcester). Copies in AAS, HCL, NYPL. 

“State of New-Hampshire. By the Council and 
House of Representatives. A proclamation for a 
general fast . . . Thursday the twenty-ninth day of 
April next . . . Exeter, the nineteenth day of March 
. . . Exeter, New-Hampshire: Printed by Zechariah 
Fowle, 1779.” Folio broadside. Copies in Aas, Le, 
mus. Evans 16387. 

“State of Massachusetts-Bay. In the House of 
Representatives, April 30, 1779. [and May Ist, 1779] 
[Regarding the filling of the sate’s quota in the Con- 
tinental army] [Boston, 1779].’”’ Folio broadside. 
Copies in AAS, MASS. ARCHIVES, MHS, NYPL. Evans 
16363. Ford 2188. 

“State of Massachusetts-Bay. In the House of 
Representatives, June 9, 1779. [Same, subject as 
above, but with schedule of quota by towns on verso] 
[Boston, 1779].” Folio broadsheet. Copies in as, 
mus. Ford 2190. 

“State of Massachusetts-Bay. In the House of 
Representatives, April 21st, 1780. [Requisition for 
shirts, shoes and stockings for the American army, 
with schedule of quota to be supplied by each town of 
the state.]”’ [6] p., folio. Copies in aas, mus. Not in 
Evans. 

“At a General Assembly of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the State of Connecticut, holden at Hartford, 
on the second Thursday of May [May 11], 1780. 
[Raising of Connecticut militia unit to co-operate 
with the Continental army] [Hartford, 1780].” Folio 
broadside. Copies in Aas, LC, MHS. Evans 16740. 
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“At a General Assembly [etc. as above] second 
Thursday of May, Anno Domini, 1780. [Further 
resolution regarding the raising of two Connecticut 
militia regiments to cooperate with the Continental 
army] [Hartford, 1780].’’ Folio broadside. Copies in 
aas, MHS, Not in Evans. 

“Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In the House 
of Representatives, October 20, 1781. [-Oct. 24, 
1781]. [Raising of quota of Massachusetts troops pro- 
vided for in previous resolution but not yet raised] 
[Boston, 1781].’’ Folio broadsheet. Copies in Aas, 
BPL, LC, MHS. Evans 17223, Ford 2300. 

“(Seal of Massachusetts] Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Thomas Ivers, Esq; Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of the Said Commonwealth. To the Select- 
men or Assessors of the town of [Carlisle] [Order for 
town’s payment of its portion of state tax of two 
hundred thousand pounds—Continental Tax No. 2] 
Given under my hand and seal at Boston, the twelfth 
day of December, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-two. [signed in ink:] 
Thomas Ivers. [Boston, 1782].” Folio broadside. 
Copies in Aas, MHS. Not in Evans or Ford. 

“By the United States in Congress assembled, 
January 14, 1784. [Resolution regarding the restora- 
tion of confiscated Tory and British property] [Signed 
in ink at end:] Chas Thomson Secy. [Annapolis? 1784]. 
Quarto broadside. Copies in aas, Mus. Not in Evans. 


BROADSIDE ELEGIAC VERSE 


Death was the inspiration for much of the earliest 
American verse, for the scythe of the reaper hovered 
nearer in those precarious pioneer times when pesti- 
lence was common, hardships difficult to survive and 
the savage Indian was ever lurking outside the frontier 
settlements. Their grim theology, too, caused our 
ancestors to meditate on the hereafter, to prophecy the 
joys of Heaven for the elect and the pains of a very 
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lurid Hell for those who differed from them in doctrine 
and morals. The following unique, or all but unique 
broadsides are typical examples of the gloomy 
inspiration of these colonial poets. 

“(Conventional mortuary border used in a similar 
broadside elegy of 1708. Ford 310! An elegy occasioned 
by the sudden and awful death of Mr. Nathanael 
Baker of Dedham: a young men just upon the point of 
marriage. And son of Lieutenant John Baker. He fell 
from his horse on Monday night the 7th of May, 1733. 
and died the Wednesday following. Aetat. 27. [Boston, 
1733].”” Folio broadside. Copies in Aas, DEDHAM Hs, 
Ford 624. Wegelin 557. 

“Death triumphant and Hell following after, or the 
doom and downfall of all impenitent sinners under the 
Gospel, by way of dialogue. [New London?: Timothy 
Green? circa 1751].”’ Folio broadside. aas. The 
imprint of this rather terrifying warning to sinners is 
surmised from an inscription on the reverse, some 
words of which are illegible but the rest of which seem 
to read: “Martha [?] Griswold Her Verses 1751 
ADomini Weathersfield.”” And, written in a later 
hand: “Lois Griswold.’”’ This would point to a Con- 
necticut source for the broadside and would suggest 
New London as the only Connecticut printing town 
of the time. In G. E. Griswold’s “‘The Griswold 
family” Rutland, 1935, Vol. 2, p. 209-210, we find the 
record of Martha the wife of Janna Griswold of 
Wethersfield, who was born in 1718, married in 1748 
and whose daughter Lois was born in 1756. This would 
seem to identify the successive owners of the broadside 
in the Griswold family and help establish the approxi- 
mate place and date of its printing. 

“‘A funeral elegy,on the Revd. and Renowned George 
Whitefield, Chaplain to the Right Honorable the 
Countess of Huntington, &c. who departed this life 
at Newbury-Port, on Sabbath morning the 30th day 
of September, 1770. AEt. 56. [Imprint at end: 
Hartford: Printed and sold [by Ebenezer Watson] at 
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the Heart and Crown, near the Great Bridge. 1770.” 
aas. This edition is apparently unrecorded, though 
we have the Boston, 1770, edition but not the three 
broadside editions without imprint described in Sabin 
103625-7. This attractive piece is most welcome on 
three counts: it is an ornament to our remarkably 
complete Whitefield collection, to our poetry collection 
and to our collection of early Connecticut imprints. 
We are most grateful to its generous donor. 


BROADSIDE BALLADS 


To illustrate our many new accessions in the fas- 
cinating field of broadside balladry we have selected 
five titles of rather more than usual interest since they 
were probably all sung round the campfires or whistled 
on the march by our freedom-loving ancestors who 
fought in the Revolution or the War of 1812. The first 
is, very appropriately, an issue of Yankee Doodle 
which we do not remember to have seen recorded. It 
has the earlier form of the title: ‘‘The farmer and his 
son’s return from a visit to the camp”’ but the text is 
that of the later and finally accepted Revolutionary 
version. Printed with it is: “Humphry Gubbin’s 
courtship,”” a humorous English song of the shy 
advances of a bashful swain. The broadside has no 
imprint but appears to have been printed in the late 
eighteenth or very early nineteenth century. 

“A lovers lamentation for the girl he left behind 
him.”’ Those who cannot trace this famous song back 
farther than when they remember hearing it sung dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War will be surprised that 
we have found a late eighteenth century edition. 
Though it is without imprint, it has various type 
ornaments and a crude woodcut of a man driving a gig 
which, together with the quality of the paper, lead us 
to assume that it was printed at Boston about 1770 
to 1790. We have two other versions, but perhaps ten 
or twenty years later, which include “Her answer,” — 
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that is, the answer of the girl he left behind him. 
These are also at Harvard, but we find no record of 
another copy of this earlier edition. 

“Major Andre: written while he was a prisoner in 
the American camp. Together with The Rose.” 
Woodcut of a chair at left of title and one of a tree at 
right. This edition, without imprint, was printed 
about 1800 and is described by Ford (3249) from the 
only other located copy at Essex Institute. We have 
another edition printed by Nathaniel Coverly of 
Boston at about the same time. 

“The bold lads of Canada. [and] Brave Washing- 
ton.” This is a late version without imprint but prob- 
ably published about 1830 or 1840. Ford lists two 
earlier editions. 

“Banks of Brandywine, and James Bird. [Colophon:] 
Sold wholesale and retail by Leonard Deming, corner 
of Merchant’s Row & Market-Square. [Boston, 1829- 
1831].” The first of these is a typical love ballad but 
the second has more historical merit for it is one of 
the famous songs which resulted from the War of 
1812. The hero, whose sad fate is feelingly told in the 
song, fought bravely under Perry at the Battle of 
Lake Erie, only to be executed later in the war for 
desertion. This song is, as the old writers used to put 
it, “founded on fact.” 


Music 


As is well known to the specialist in early American 
music, this library contains one of the two or three 
largest collections of eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century music in the country, including some 4,000 
bound volumes and 40,000 pieces of sheet music. This 
collection has just been greatly enriched by the addi- 
tion of 900 pieces, many of them published before 
1820, which, however, have just been received and so 
cannot be described in detail in this report. 

Our music library contains not only the largest of all 
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collections of American Psalmody but hundreds of 
secular songsters. Those published in the eighteenth 
century are of the greatest rarity and so we were 
fortunate to secure a fine copy of: ‘‘The American 
songster: being a select collection of the most cele- 
brated American, English, Scotch and Irish songs. 
[3 lines quoted) New York: Printed for Samuel 
Campbell, No. 44, Hanover-Square, and Thomas 
Allen, No. 16, Queen-Street. M, DCC, LX XXVIII.” 
xii, 204 p., 12 mo. Copies in Aas, BU, NYPL. 

In the introduction to this work the compiler says: 
“Tt has been a subject of considerable regret, that a 
collection of the best modern songs, not only the 
production of America, but likewise those of Britain 
has never before appeared on this continent.” It is 
always hazardous to make such a sweeping statement 
as this and particularly so in this case, for Miss Alice 
B. Thorpe in her ‘American songsters of the eighteenth 
century,” 1935. (an unpublished Brown University 
thesis) records 20 songsters printed in the United 
States up to 1788. Only two of these seem to have 
survived, however, the present volume and one other 
of which our library has the unique copy entitled: 
“The select songster or a collection of elegant songs 
with music prefixed to each. Compiled by Philo 
Musico. [Chauncey Langdon] [2 lines quoted] [vignette] 
New Haven: Printed by Daniel Bowen, in Chapel 
Street, 1786.’ [Title engraved by Amos Doolittle]. 
66 p., 12mo. The only song in this collection of Ameri- 
can interest is: ‘The death of General Wolfe.” ‘The 
American Songster” of 1788, however, is perhaps the 
first to include as many as a half dozen American songs 
among the 227 printed. It was reprinted in New York 
in 1803 (BU) and again, with many additions, 1807 
with the title: ““The American songster. Consisting of 
a large collection of the newest and most fashionable 
songs. [4 lines quoted] Providence: Printed by David 
Heaton. Main-Street. M,DCCC,VII.” 282, [6] p., 
12mo. A copy of this edition has also recently reached 
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our shelves. Other songs have been mentioned under 
the heading Broadside Ballads. 


ARCHITECTURE 


If we wish to appreciate our Colonial houses, make 
necessary restorations when the passing years have not 
been kind to them, or build modern copies of the homes 
of our ancestors, we must turn to the original archi- 
tects’ and builders’ manuals in use in those times. To 
that end, this library has assembled a notable collec- 
tion of these deligthful volumes with their beautifully 
engraved plates showing the plans, elevations and 
details of the public buildings and stately mansions of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

The practical value of these manuals was recently 
demonstrated when the architect of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Worcester examined the collection 
in gathering data for the restoration of that beautiful 
old church which had been destroyed by the recent 
hurricane. 

Mr. Alexander J. Wall, in 1924, published a remark- 
ably complete bibliography of ‘Books on architecture, 
printed in America, 1775-1830” in ‘Bibliographical 
Essays, a Tribute to Wilberforce Eames,” in which he 
described 35 editions of 21 titles. Of these rare man- 
uals we now have 10 of the known 13 issued up to 1800 
and 13 of the 22 titles after that date, including some 
edition of the work of each of the 10 authors, or a 
total of 23 of the 35 editions described by Mr. Wall. 
This is the largest collection of its kind in any library 
and is, of course, only a part of our architectural 
collection which includes scores of titles of a date later 
than 1830. 

One of the best of these early manuals, which 
has until now been lacking from our shelves, is the 
first American edition of William Pain’s ‘Practical 
Builder.” Boston, 1792. 8 p., 83 plates, 4to., of which 
Wall locates but six copies and Evans mentions not 
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at all. Our excellent neighbor, the John Carter Brown 
Library, has also secured a copy of this volume within 
the year, along with three other titles of a similar 
nature, all of which are in our library. In mentioning 
these volumes in his annual report, Dr. Wroth points 
out the need for a list of the price books which show 
what early carpenters, builders and cabinet makers 
charged for their work. Such a list, obviously incom- 
plete, is appended. 


CARPENTERS AND CABINET MAKERS Price Books 


This very imperfect checklist records a few of the 
“Rules of work” and prices issued by the various 
carpenters’ and cabinet makers’ trade organizations of 
the country in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. They form a supplement to Mr. A. J. 
Wall’s valuable bibliography of early architects’ and 
carpenters’ manuals described above and are useful 
for the light they shed on the standards of workman- 
ship and the prices charged during the early days of 
the nation. 


1774. Boston. The Carpenters’ rules of work in the town of Boston. 
Boston, 1774. Title from introduction to 1800 edition, below. 

1786. Philadelphia. Mentioned by Wall. 

1790. Baltimore. Constitution, rules, regulations of the Carpenters 
Society of Baltimore. Baltimore: Printed by John Hayes (?) 1790. 
Title from Evans 22324. 

1792. Baltimore. A price-book, in alphabetical order, of sundry car- 
penters work, collected, calculated, and now, by the authority of 
an angry block-cornice architect, dictated for the carpenters of 
Baltimore Town; together with explanatory notes, &c. &c. and a 
number of additional prices, &c. &c for curriers, grain-boards, salt- 
boles, brush-handles, wood-horses, three legged stools, &c. &c. 
never attempted to be calculated by any person heretofore. Balti- 
more: Printed by David Graham. Sold by John Dalrymple, John 
Scrogs, Christian Baum, in behalf of themselves and the Carpenters 
Society. 1792. Title from Evans 24064. 

1792. Hartford. At a meeting of the cabinet makers, held in this city, the 

following resolutions were agreed upon by us, whose names are 

hereunto affixed, and who have formed ourselves into a society 
for the purpose of regulating the prices of our work; on the 
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principle of dealing in cash, and of establishing a uniformity in 
our trade, for the general interests of ourselves and customers, 
[Dated at Hartford, August 1, 1792] [Hartford, 1792]. 6 [2?] p., 
12mo. Title from Bates suupplement to Trumbull 1879. 

New York. The constitution of the Associated Body of House 
Carpenters of the City of New-York. New York, 1792. 12mo. 
Title from Evans 24606. 

Boston. The carpenter’s rules of work, for the town of Boston. 
[Boston, 1794]. Title from Evans 26685. 

Philadelphia. The Philadelphia cabinet and chair-makers book of 
prices. Instituted April 14th, 1794. Philadelphia, 1794. Copy- 
right issued to Thomas Timmings, Christopher Appleton, and 
John Gregory, for themselves and on behalf of the Federal Society 
of Cabinet and Chair-Makers, as authors and proprietors, 30 April, 
1794. Title from Evans 27507. 

Boston. The carpenter’s rules of work, in the town of Boston; 
with great additions to the work. Printed at Boston, and sold by 
William P. Blake, at the Boston Book Store, No. 59, Cornhill. 
1795. Title from Evans 28318. 

Carlisle. The constitution of the Carpenters Society of Carlisle. 
{cut of house] Carlisle [Pa.]: Printed by George Kline. 1795. 24 p., 
12mo. Title from Evans 28393. 

Philadelphia. The journeyman cabinet and chair-makers Phila- 
delphia book of prices. Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Entered according to act of Congress. Philadelphia: Printed by 
Ormrod & Conrad, at Franklin’s Head, No. 41, Chesnut Street, 
MDCCXCYV. 82, [2] p., 20 tables., 8vo. Copyright by John Lind- 
sey, for and on behalf of the Federal Society, as proprietor, 30 
November, 1794. Evans 29308. usp. 

Hatfield. Regulations, ascertaining the work and wages of house- 
joiners and cabinet makers; agreed upon at Hatfield in the County 
of Hampshire, March 2d, 1796. Northampton: Printed by William 
Butler. 1796. Title from Evans 30547. 

New York. The journeymen cabinet and chair-maker’s New-York 
book of prices. New York, 1796. Title from Evans 30880. 
Philadelphia. The Philadelphia cabinet and chair-makers’ book of 
prices. Instituted March 4, 1796. Philadelphia:—Printed by 
Richard Folwell, No. 33 Mulberry St. MDCCXCVI. 28 p., 8vo. 
Evans 30999. Hsp. 

Providence. Rules for house-carpenters work in the town of 
Providence. Printed at Providence by Carter and Wilkinson, 
M,DCC,XCVI. 12mo. Evans 31062. sv, RIHs. 

Hatfield. Regulations ascertaining the work and wages of house- 
joiners and cabinet makers; agreed upon at Hatfield, in the County 
of Hampshire, March 2d, 1796. A paper very useful both for the 
workmen and their employers. Rutland: Printed by Josiah Fay. 
1797. Title from Evans 32237. 
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1799. Chambersburg. A bill of rates for carpenters and house joiners 


work settled and agreed on, by the subscribers, Chambersburg, 
April 13, 1790. To which is affixed an appendix by other sub- 
scribers. Chambersburg, December, 1799. Chambersburg [Pa.]: 
Printed by Robert Harper. 1799. 14 p., 16mo. Title from Evans 
35292. 

Boston. The rules of work, of the carpenters, in the town of Boston, 
formed, and most accurately corrected, by a large number of the 
first workmen of the town. Published agreeably to act of Congress. 
Printed, for the proprietors. 1800. 34 p., 16mo. Aas, JcB. 
Philadelphia. Mentioned by Wall. 

Boston. Norman, William. Builder’s easy guide. . . . prices of 
carpenter’s work, in... Boston. Boston, 1803. 4to. Title from 
Wall. New York Society Library. Copy in N. Y. Society L. lacks 
the list of prices called for by the title. 

Salem. The rules of work, of the housewrights, in the town of 
Salem. Formed and accurately corrected by a committee chosen 
for that purpose. Salem: Printed by Joshua Cushing, for the 
proprietors. 1804. 40 p., 16mo. Aas, EI. 

Washington. [Evans, John] The builder’s universal price book; 
containing a correct list of prices to the works of the several 
artificers concerned in building, in dollars and cents: with observa- 
tions on erecting sound and permanent buildings. Washington: 
Printed for the author. 1804. Price one dollar. 44p. 12mo. as. 
Newburyport. General rules of work, for housewrights, in New- 
buryport. Newburyport: Published by Angier March, for the 
committee. Printed by W. & J. Gilman, Middle-Street. 1805. 15, 
{1] p., 16mo. Aas. 

Philadelphia. Articles of the Carpenters Company of the City and 
County of Philadelphia; and their rules for measuring and valuing 
house carpenters work, as revised and agreed on in the year 1805. 
Philadelphia: Printed by D. Humphreys, No. 272, So Front-street. 
April 13, 1805. [2], xvi, 84 p., 22 plates, 8vo. aas. 

Philadelphia. Mentioned by Wall. 

Philadelphia. The constitution of the Incorporated Practical House 
Carpenters’ Society, of the City and County of Philadelphia: 
together with rules & regulations for measuring & valuing house 
carpenters’ work. 1812. Incorporated June 29, 1811. 80 p., 
10 plates, 8vo. AAs. 

New York. Mentioned by Wall. 

Philadelphia. Mentioned by Wall. 

New York. Gallier, James. The American builder’s general price 
book and estimator, now first published, to elucidate the principles 
of ascertaining the correct value of every description of artificer’s 
work required in building, from the prime cost of materials and 
labour in any part of the United States, deduced from extensive 
experience in the art of building. To which are added, a variety of 
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useful tables, memorandums, &c. By James Gallier, architect and 
building surveyor, New-York. New-York: Sold by Lafever and 
Gallier, Architects, Clinton Hall; Stanley & Co., Publishers, 418, 
Broadway; and 50, Canal-Street; and all respectable booksellers 
in New-York, Philadelphia, and Boston. [Wm. Mitchell, Printer, 
265, Bowery] 1833. iv, 128, [2], 72, 17, [1] p., 8vo. Aas. 

1836. Boston. Gallier, James. The American builder’s general price book 
and estimator, to elucidate the principles of ascertaining the correct 
value of every description of artificers’ work required in building, 
from the prime cost of materials and labor, in any part of New 
England: deduced from extensive experience in the art of building. 
To which are added a variety of useful tables, memoranda, &c., 
By James Gallier, Architect. Second edition, revised and improved. 
Boston: M. Burns, 134 Washington Street. Sold also by James 
Munroe & Co., Otis, Broaders & Co. and B. B. Mussey. 1836. 
[4], ii, 130, [2], 78, [1] p., folding wdct. front., 8vo. as. 


Tue GRAPHIC ARTS 


Views of American cities drawn during the Colonial 
period are rare, interesting and historically important. 
And so it is with particular pleasure that we record the 
addition of five views of Halifax made in 1764 and 
published by John Boydell of London in 1777. There 
were originally six views in this series but they are so 
extremely rare that we have been unable to trace a 
complete set. The New York State Library had a 
complete set which is described in their catalogues of 
1850 and 1856 but they were destroyed in the fire of 
1911. Three of them are described from the New York 
Public Library copies in Stokes’ Iconography of Man- 
hattan Island, Vol. 1, p. 291 but that author apparent- 
ly did not know of the existence of the other three. 
Four of the views, including that of the ‘‘Governor’s 
House and St. Mather’s Meeting House,” which is 
lacking from our set, are reproduced in Acadiensis, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, April, 1906, p. 104 and 110. These 
views, which measure 17 by 22) inches, were drawn 
by R. Short from paintings by Serres and four of them 
were engraved by James Mason, the other by John 
Fougeron. Their short titles are as follows: “Town 
& Harbour of Halifax in Nova Scotia, looking down 
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Prince Street.”” Same, “Looking down George Street.” 
Same, ‘‘As appears from George Island,” “Church of 
Saint Paul and the Parade’ (Not in nypu set), “Town 
and Harbour . . . as they appear from the opposite 
shore called Dartmouth.” (Not in Nypu set). Portions 
of this set are sometimes bound up with the important 
series entitled: ““Scenographia Americana,” a perfect 
set of which we received in 1935 from Mr. Hunnewell. 
These five splendid views of Halifax were presented by 
Mr. Russell S. Paine. 

Every now and then we come across an early Ameri- 
can engraved trade card which we had not seen before. 
This time it is the card of William Young, saddle, 
harness and trunk maker, of 141 Broadway, New York. 
The directories show that this concern was at the 
address given between the years 1814 and 1819. The 
card is a somewhat degenerate imitation of the really 
beautiful Chippendale cards by which our eighteenth 
century business men showed their pride in their 
calling and told the world about their wares. The 
usual festoons of flowers, in this card, are interspersed 
with a saddle, bridle, whip, trunk and jockey cap, 
while a fully accoutered horse emerges from the foliage 
at the right. This plate is especially interesting because 
it places on record a new engraver, W. Griffiths by 
name, who is so obscure that he does not appear in 
Stauffer or Fielding, in Stokes’ Iconography of Man- 
hattan Island nor in the studies of trade cards made 
by Mrs. Landauer and Mr. Dow. 

It is rather surprising for us to be able to find an 
early lithographic view of Worcester which has escaped 
all students and collectors. It is a view of The Ameri- 
can Temperance House, Adams & Hinds, proprietors, 
which once stood at the corner of Main and Foster 
Streets, only a few steps from the old railroad station on 
Foster Street. It is a view from the steps of the station, 
looking towards Main Street, with one of the famous 
Ginery Twichell line of stage coaches dashing across 
the foreground. It measures 814 by 1134 inches and is 
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beautifully colored, though the coloring does not seem 
to be contemporary. It is a proof before letters and 
was probably prepared for use in an advertising poster 
for the hotel but never issued. This print is so similar 
in treatment to another view of the same building 
looking from Main Street down Foster Street towards 
the railroad station that there can be little doubt that 
this as well as the later lithograph was made by 
Bufford and Company of Boston. The artist’s treat- 
ment of people, horses and foliage is the same in both 
prints. From the fact that Hinds retired from the firm 
and Adams had the hotel enlarged and remodelled 
between the making of the two pictures, it is possible 
to date them with a considerable degree of accuracy. 
We would therefore date this print about 1844 and the 
later lithograph about 1845-1847. The latter was 
used at the head of a poster advertising the hotel and 
is not uncommon. It is probable that such a poster 
was planned before the hotel was enlarged and this 
newly discovered view prepared for use with it but 
later discarded owing to the remodelling of the build- 
ing and the change in the firm name appearing on it. 
It is therefore probable that this proof impression is the 
only one which has survived. 

Our bookplate collection has been greatly increased 
by gift and purchase, largely through the vigilance of 
Mr. Herbert E. Lombard, the most enthusiastic 
sponsor of the collection. Many early plates and 
several hundred of recent date have been secured, 
some of the most attractive by exchange. Mrs. 
William F. Hopson has added considerably to her 
previous gifts of examples of her husband’s beautiful 
work, her latest gifts including other types of engrav- 
ing as well as bookplates. The gift of two original 
woodblocks for the Leippert bookplates, one by J. J. 
Lankes and the other by Timothy Cole, make notable 
additions to our collection of original blocks and 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


The late Dr. Edgar A. Fisher of Worcester came of 
an old seafaring family of Nantucket whose papers, 
recently presented to the Society by Mrs. Fisher, 
included the following interesting and historically 
valuable manuscript material: Thirty family docu- 
ments of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
dairy of Abigail (Gardner) Drew, 1799-1817. General 
store accountbooks of Francis Brown of Nantucket, 
1761-1800. General store, carpenter, blacksmith and 
shipwright accountbook of David Hussey of Nan- 
tucket, 1783-1805. Log book kept by Jared M. Gard- 
ner on a voyage from New York to San Francisco, 
March 1 to October 20, 1849, in the Barque ‘‘Belvi- 
deras,’’ Captain 8. Barney, carrying as passengers the 
Cayuga Joint Stock Company, organized for gold 
mining in California, with Messrs. J. H. Stearns, John 
P. Yawger, George H. Preston and Edward Jones, 
directors. They built a three-story hotel in San 
Francisco, the Cayuga House and engaged in mining 
operations. This log book is largely concerned with 
the voyage around the Horn and has little to do with 
California but it is supplemented by three letters from 
Mrs. Gardner to her family, one describing the sea 
voyage and two written from San Francisco in 1849 
and 1850 where her husband remained for a time as a 
blacksmith. There are also two letters from Mrs. 
Gardner to her husband in 1842 and one in 1854 while 
he was on various voyages. Also 22 interesting letters 
from Jared M. Gardner to his wife written in 1840- 
1843 while on a whaling cruise in the Pacific on the 
brig ‘“‘Lady Washington,” Captain 8S. Bailey, and 
also one letter from the captain. These contain con- 
siderable information on the cruise but more of the 
homesickness of the absent husband. A more inter- 
esting letter, containing a vivid picture of life on a 
whaler, also written from Jared M. Gardner to his wife, 
was written on a later cruise in 1846. Also in the same 
collection is the log book of two whaling voyages kept 
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by Jephthah Jenney, the first being a voyage to the 
South Atlantic and Indian Oceans in the barque 
“Royal William” of St. Johns, commanded by Captain 
Jephthah Jenney, 1838-1840; and in the same volume 
the log of a voyage to the South Pacific in the ship 
“Nassau” of New Bedford, commanded by Captain 
Hiram Weaks, 1841-1843. Also the very full and 
interesting log book of a whaling voyage in the Pacific, 
kept by Captain Elish H. Fisher, master of the ship 
“Trident”? of New Bedford, 1859-1863. Also the 
journal of the keeper of the South Shoal Light Ship, 
1856-1869, the entries from 1865-1869 by George 
C. Gardner, Keeper. Also the journal of George 
C. Gardner, keeper of the Nantucket Shoal Light 
Ship, 1870-1871. Also his personal diary for 1887. 
The collection includes genealogical data collected 
by Dr. Edgar A. Fisher relating to the families of 
Fisher, Gardner, Chase, Coffin, Folger, Macy, Dun- 
ham, Eddy, Coleman and Bunker, all of Nantucket. 
There are a few other letters, including one from Mrs. 
Mary Ann Swain to her sister Mrs. Jared M. Gardner 
of Nantucket, written in 1841 from Clinton, Michigan, 
telling of the family’s illnesses and general disgust with 
their lot in the new western country; an interesting 
letter from Lucretia Mott to Eunice Gardner, both of 
Nantucket, written in 1833; and a manuscript Nan- 
tucket cook book probably made by Mrs. George C. 
Gardner in the 1850s and 60s. 

The Worcester Agricultural Society had a long and 
useful career but the transition of the city from a 
county town and center of an agricultural community 
to a great manufacturing city has caused the demise of 
this once flourishing and useful organization. In this 
part of the country, at least, the day of the cattle show, 
the exhibition of farm produce, canned goods, prize 
needlework and the holding of annual horse races with 
the accompanying refreshment stands and side shows 
is a thing of the past. The horse and buggy days are 
over, the circus which has used the fair grounds of 
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recent years, has folded its tents like the Arabs and has 
silently stolen away to Sarasota and possible oblivion, 
and the grandstands have been partially wrecked by 
the recent hurricane. So the old time fair is only a 
pleasant memory for the old timers and a matter of 
indifference to the present generation. But the manu- 
script records of the old society still survive and have 
been placed in our care by the last officers so that the 
historian of the future will know of the glories of the 
days when the Agricultural Society was an important 
factor in our community life. These records include 
the minute books of the annual meetings from the 
incorporation of the society in 1819 to its dissolution 
in 1931. They also include the minutes of the trustees 
from 1818 to 1859 and from 1887 to 1928; and the 
minutes of the committee of arrangements, which 
conducted the horse races, from 1887 to 1895 and from 
1924 to 1928. 

The economic historian will find useful material in 
the recently acquired journals and account books of 
Isaac Whiting, carpenter, of Dedham, which we have 
from 1805 to 1855. 


Tue GENEROUS FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


The late P. K. Foley, friend of two generations of 
book collectors, authority on American literary first 
editions and one of the last of the old time Boston 
booksellers, left a room full of historical and literary 
works of varying value, hundreds of first editions and 
early New England imprints and an uncounted quan- 
tity of rare and curious odds and ends. From this 
accumulation of many years, his executor selected 
some of the obviously salable material and sold it at 
auction in New York. All of the balance of Mr. Foley’s 
stock in trade was generously presented to this library 
by Mr. Andrew McCance, his executor, who felt, as we 
did, that our old friend of many years would have been 
very happy if he had known that we were to be the 
residuary legatee of his lifetime’s accumulation of 
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historical and literary plunder. Hundreds of these 
items were not previously in our library and even the 
imperfect copies of rare imprints which formed an 
appreciable part of the collection frequently supplied 
the missing leaves necessary to complete our own 
crippled copies. 

We have received as the gift of Mrs. Leonard 
Wheeler several hundred books and pamphlets, mainly 
from the library of the famous abolitionist, Reverend 
George B. Cheever, including much early slavery 
material and also a small but important collection of 
early Hawaiian material. 

From the estate of the late Charles N. Lincoln, once 
a member of our staff, and through the courtesy of the 
Worcester Historical Society, we received many worth- 
while historical works needed to help round out our 
collection. 

The Metropolitan Water Supply Commission res- 
cued from the offices of the town clerks of the drowned 
towns which have been wiped out to make way for the 
new reservoirs, a large collection of Massachusetts 
documents which they have given us; and from the 
Rhode Island State Library we have received a 
considerable number of federal documents needed to 
complete our files. 

From Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, president of the 
R. R. Bowker Company, came several valuable ship- 
ments of review copies of new books in the fields of 
American history, biography and literature which we 
could not afford to buy and would not have secured 
except for his generosity. 

The Historical Records Survey and the Works 
Progress Administration have sent us scores of their 
useful historical compilations which add much to our 
local history collections. 

The estate of the Reverend Clifton H. Mix, local 
Worcester historical student, supplied us with 194 
books and 300 pamphlets including many out-of-the- 
way titles. 
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The Bostonian Society, with a fine spirit of co- 
operation between libraries, presented us with a collec- 
tion of 250 American engravings of no special interest 
to their specialized Bostonian collection but all of them 
most acceptable additions to our print collection. 

We also received from the estate of our late member, 
Mr. Granville H. Norcross, nearly 200 books, several 
hundred pamphlets and pictures, both engravings and 
photographs, together with his diaries, including much 
of value in New England history. 

Space will not permit the mention even by name of 
all the generous friends who have had a constant in- 
terest in helping us add to our collections through their 
gifts, but the following are especially worthy of our 
grateful thanks: Thomas Barbour, George Sumner 
Barton, Charles F. Batchelder, Dr. Gordon Berry, 
Charles K. Bolton, John J. Campbell, Edward F. 
Coffin, Mrs. Herbert Estabrook, Mrs. Edgar A. Fisher, 
Dr. Homer Gage, T. Hovey Gage, Charles E. Good- 
speed, Mrs. Marion 8. Hornor, Joseph Jackson, Matt 
B. Jones, John Keyes, John Thomas Lee, Rev. 
Herbert E. Lombard, Douglas C. McMurtrie, Dr. 
T. O. Mabbott, Miss May T. Mellus, Rev. Edgar L. 
Pennington, Harry T. Peters, James Duncan Phillips, 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, Hon Arthur P. Rugg, Mrs. 
Roswell Skeel, Jr., Frederick W. Skiff, Wilbur Macey 
Stone, Thomas W. Streeter, Charles H. Taylor, 
D. Berkeley Updike, Henry R. Wagner, Reginald 
Washburn, George T. Watkins, Rev. Frederick L. 
Weis, Lawrence C. Wroth. 


Tue CARE OF THE LIBRARY 


Once more an excellent record has been made by our 
Cataloguing Department in the preparation of incom- 
ing material for the use of the reader. An inadequate 
staff makes it impossible to make great strides in the 
necessary recataloguing of the older material but we 
have kept up with the more important new titles and 
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have made steady progress in the cataloguing of the 
first edition collection, now finished through the letter 
H. We have also completed the dated pamphlet collec- 
tion through the year 1809 and half of the old collection 
of broken-up pamphlet volumes up to the period of the 
Revolution. 

The systematic rechecking of the rich materials of 
the Manuscript Division was completed by Mr. 
Thereon J. Damon before his four months leave of 
absence to Central Europe and the Near East. Since 
his return he has completed the sorting and arrange- 
ment of two new and extensive collections of corre- 
spondence which will be of special interest to the 
social historian of the middle of the last century. 

By the employment of a part of our special gifts 
fund we have had, during the summer, the intelligent 
and enthusiastic assistance of the worker who last 
summer arranged our collections of stereoscopic views. 
This summer he sorted out a large accumulation of 
pamphlets, adding 3,000 new titles to the collection 
and discarding twice that number as duplicates. He 
also rearranged our collection of tens of thousands of 
uncatalogued pamphlets after 1820, placing them in 
convenient alphabetical order in some 500 new pamph- 
let boxes, each of which holds from 50 to 75 pamphlets. 

The systematic arrangement of our periodical 
collection has been completed, preparatory to having 
it catalogued. Neat folders have been made for the 
protection of the unbound volumes, and duplicates 
and inappropriate material have been weeded out for 
sale or exchange with other libraries. This work has 
been successfully carried out by the employment of 
two WPA assistants working under the supervision of 
the assistant in charge of serials and newspapers. 

Another useful project now being carried out with 
the help of WPA assistants is the indexing of bio- 
graphical and obituary notices from certain news- 
papers for the period from 1900 to 1927. This project 
is a continuation of one begun by the library many 
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years ago and continued in recent years by the WPA 
which includes an index of the notices from 1875 to 
1900. When this project is completed to 1930 it will be 
preserved in typed and bound form and it is estimated 
that the index will contain upwards of 125,000 names. 
Another WPA group is at work indexing the marriage 
and death notices in the ‘Columbian Centinel’’ of 
Boston from 1790 to 1830. The years 1800 through 
1822 have been completed. When finished, this type- 
written record will include about 100,000 names. 

Our bindery continues to perform, with skill and 
dispatch, its many exacting duties. The repair and 
binding of badly torn newspaper files call for particular 
patience and dexterity, and the silking and mounting 
of broadsides, maps, and prints is equally difficult. 
Much work of this kind, in addition to the rebinding 
and repair of the books from our shelves, and the 
binding of current periodicals and newspapers, has 
been performed in workmanlike manner during the 
year. The purchase of a new lettering machine and 
new type has greatly improved the quality of the 
lettering of the books bound. 

Your librarian, in addition to his regular duties, 
has found time to deliver numerous addresses in vari- 
ous parts of the State; he went to New York at the 
request of the Grolier Club and arranged the largest 
exhibition of material on the history of the American 
circus ever shown. This exhibition is still on view at 
the Museum of the City of New York, in whose 
bulletin an article on the subject appeared from his 
pen. He has also written sundry articles and book 
reviews and has contributed a number of brief articles 
to the forthcoming Dictionary of American History 
now being compiled under the editorial care of Dr. 
James Truslow Adams. Your librarian is one of the 
18 members of the Advisory Council of this project. 
He has also been recently appointed Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Bibliographical Society of America, which 
position will keep this library in close touch with the 
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progressive scholarship of this country in the field of 
the humanities. 

It is cheering news that the erection of an addition 
to our book stack is eventually assured but the library 
is still woefully undermanned and is in great need of a 
substantial endowment for additions to the staff, 
adequate salaries and an enlarged book fund. Working 
space is full to overflowing and more room is badly 
needed to house the employees who should be behind 
the scenes but who are, to some extent, compelled to 
encroach on the reading room. This arrangement, 
necessary though it is, proved unfortunate this summer 
when we had an unusual number of scholars working 
in the building during the entire college vacation 
period. It was frequently difficult to find a place for 
them to work and we wished many times that we had 
more tables for the readers and an adequate catalogue 
room for the staff. That we are appreciated in spite 
of our crowded reading room and inadequate staff, is 
evident from the following, quoted from a letter 
written by the president of one of our colleges: 

“Thank you for your kindness and courtesy to me 
on the occasion of my visit to Worcester. Nothing that 
you could have possibly done was left undone, and 
while I am most grateful, at times I felt as though I 
were making too many demands upon you. However, 
you notice that notwithstanding my feeling, I ac- 
cepted it; but I do want you to know that I did not 
accept it without gratitude.’”’ A professor from the 
University of Michigan also shows that our desire to 
aid American scholarship does not go unappreciated. 
“Your aid, and the wonderful resources of your 
famous library were of the very greatest service to me, 
and the paper [prepared from your materials] aroused 
very general interest at the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. G. Valrt, 
Librarian 
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NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MICHAEL 
WIGGLESWORTH’S DAY OF DOOM, AND MEAT 
OUT OF THE EATER 


ADDENDA 
BY MATT B. JONES 


A paper with the above title was printed in the Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society for April, 1929. In 
January, 1938, Messrs. Henry Stevens Son and Stiles, the 
London booksellers, catalogued a copy of the London, 1673, 
(fourth edition), of Michael Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom, and, 
in a note, called attention to a copy of a London edition of 
1687 that had once passed through their hands. As the latter 
edition has not been previously noted, a further description is 
desirable and the courtesy of the Messrs. Stevens makes this 
possible. 

The volume appeared as Lot 2109 of the Britwell Court 
(Christie Miller) Sale at Sotheby’s on April 8, 1927 and was 
acquired from the purchasers by Sir R. Leicester Harmsworth. 
Its title is as follows: The Day of Doom/or a/Description /of 
the Great and Last/Judgement./With a Short Discourse/ 
about /Eternity./(four lines out of Eccles.) /London/Printed 
for Samuel Tidmarsh, at the Kings-/Head in Cornhill, near 
the Royal-/Exchange, 1687./ 

Collation: 2 preliminary leaves and 92 pages. Signatures 
A®, C*, D‘, G*, H*. 

On the basis of present information this edition is the third 
English or fifth general edition of this popular seventeenth 
century poem and the editions printed at Boston, 1701, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1711, Boston, 1715, Boston, 1751, 
Norwich, 1774, and Norwich, 1777, become, in turn, the sixth 
to eleventh editions respectively. 

The Gazette of Yale University Library, Vol. V, No. 3, 
January 1931, recorded the acquisition by that library of a 
copy of the first edition, Boston, 1670, of Michael Wiggles- 
worth’s Meat out of the Eater. This copy unfortunately lacks 
H‘, H® and L‘, but no other copy is known to exist in any 
condition. 
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EXPEDITION OF SIR EDMOND ANDROS 
TO CONNECTICUT IN 1687 


BY ALBERT C. BATES 


ING JAMES II after his accession to the throne of 

Great Britain in 1685 undertook to annul, so far 
as possible, the various charters that had been granted 
by his predecessor Charles II. Among these was the 
extremely liberal charter of Connecticut which, through 
the efforts of Governor John Winthrop, Jr., had been 
granted to the colony in 1662. Within a short time 
complaints were made against the colony resulting in 
the issue of two writs of quo warranto in July 1685, 
which were served by Edward Randolph in July 1686, 
when both of them were void through not being served 
until after the time for their return had passed. 

A third writ against the colony, dated October 23, 
1686, was sent to Edward Randolph in Boston. It 
was served for him on Governor Robert Treat at 
Hartford by Joseph Cowell of Boston on December 28, 
1686. Accompanying the writ were two letters, one 
from Randolph and the other from Sir Edmond Andros, 
who had arrived at Boston from England nine days 
previously and who was already the royal governor of 
the Territory and Dominion of New England, which 
included the former colony of Massachusetts, whose 
charter had previously been annulled. Randolph 
wrote, “‘a door is yet open to you,” and that ‘You have 
no way to make yourselves happy but by an early 
application to his Excellence,’ meaning Andros. 
While Andros wrote, “I am commanded and author- 
ized by his Ma‘, at my arrival in these Parts, to 
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receive in his name the surrender of your Charter (if 
tendered by you) and to take you into my present care 
and charge, as other parts of the Government.” 

Following the service of the third writ and the 
receipt of the accompanying letters, the General Court 
of Connecticut forwarded a letter to the authorities 
in England in which they said “we are heartily desirous 
that we may continue in the same station that we are 
in, if it may consist with his princely wisdom to con- 
tinue us so: But, if his Majesty’s royal purposes be 
otherwise to dispose of us, we shall, as in duty bound, 
submit to his royal commands; and, if it be to conjoin 
us with the other colonies and provinces under Sir 
Edmond Andros, his Majesty’s present Governor, it 
will be more pleasing than to be joined with any other 
province.” This letter the royal authorities chose to 
consider as a surrender by the colony of its charter 
rights, and no further action was taken upon the writ 
of quo warranto. Instructions were accordingly pre- 
pared in June 1687 by order of his Majesty and trans- 
mitted to Sir Edmond Andros “for taking the Colony 
of Connecticut under his Government” and at the 
same time for making Governor Robert Treat and 
Secretary John Allyn members of his council. 

Meanwhile in letters of February 25, 1686/7 Andros 
offers to the Governor and Council ‘‘another oppor- 
tunity” for surrender, “‘if you yett do itt, and lett me 
heare from you without delay;’’ and informs Governor 
Treat that through his action in not complying with 
the king’s commands “you thereby hazard the ad- 
vantages might bee to y® Colony, and totally your 
owne.”’ 

Once more Andros endeavored to coerce Connecti- 
cut to surrender to him by sending his secretary 
Edward Randolph to Hartford on June 16th “to 
psuade y* comp(any) to subm*’, bearing a letter to the 
Governor and Council in which he expresses his 
“inclynacons still not to be wanting for yo" welfare if 
you yett give me oppertunity by accepting his Ma‘ 
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favour soe gratiously offered you, in a p'sent comply- 
ance & surrender.” 

The Connecticut authorities, however, remained 
firm in their determination not to surrender either her 
government or her charter, “by reason we have by 
o* severall addresses formerly sent to his Ma“ left 
o'selves so fully to be guided and dissposed by his 
princely wisdome, and have not rece* any return or 
direction from his Ma“ since.” 

Thus matters rested for more than four months 
until on October 22d, at a meeting of Andros and his 
Council in Boston, several days after the expedition 
had been planned and privately announced, it was 
“Advised and Resolved” that pursuant to His Majes- 
ty’s orders, which he had recently received, Andros 
should go in person or send to Connecticut during the 
following week “to take the said places under his 
Government.’’ Upon which he the same day addressed 
the following letter to Governor Treat: 


This is to acquaint you that I have received effectuall orders 
and commands from his Mat'* for Connecticott, annexed to 
this Government, (in a very gratious manner) with particular 
regard and favour to y* selfe. And resolve to send or be myself 
att Hartford abt the end of next weeke, pursuant thereunto, 
to meete you and such Gent” as you shall think fitt for his 
Mats service w°" I will not doubt to y* satisfaccon, and other 
his loyall subjects in y* parts; and remain, 

Yor affectionate Friend, 
E. ANDROS. 


Upon receipt of this letter the members of the 
General Court were hastily called to Hartford, al- 
though probably no date was set on which they were 
to formally convene. It was evident that their govern- 
ment was about to be taken from them, and there 
must have been much earnest discussion among those 
in authority as to what should be done, what action, 
if any, could be taken. 

While they are giving the matter their attention, 
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let us take up consideration of the journey to Connecti- 
cut announced by Andros in his letter of October 22d 
1687, as it is recorded in a manuscript that has 
recently come to light. This manuscript has the 
following heading: 


The accot of Sundry charges and disbursem* on a Journey 
from Boston to Harford begun the 26 day of Octob™ 1687, 
and Ended the 16 of Novemb* following with a retinue of 
Seventy six persons mounted on horseback to attend his 
Excellency to Harford to receive for his Majesty the Surrender 
of the Pattent for the Collony of Connecticott.” 


True to his announced intention of visiting Hartford, 
Andros and his party, seventy-six men in all, set out 
from Boston for Connecticut on the morning of 
Wednesday, October twenty-sixth, accompanied by 
two guides (at a charge of six shillings). This was un- 
doubtedly the largest cavalcade that had ever tra- 
versed the colonies of New England, and it may be 
doubted if any member of the party had previously 
traveled the route. Little did they know of or appreci- 
ate the fatigues and hardships of the journey. Their 
start must have been a brilliant spectacle; the de- 
termined Andros and members of his council with 
sundry other officials and gentlemen, doubtless all 
dressed as “gentlemen” of the period should be 
arrayed for an important official meeting; the red 
coated soldiers; the blue coated soldiers with their 
small guns and short lances in the top of them; 
the grenadiers; the trumpeters, who doubtless blew the 
proper fanfares as the company moved off amidst the 
clattering of many hoofs and shouts of farewell. We 
may wonder if Andros started on the journey attired 
in the “Scarlet Coat Laced” which he wore when he 
first met the dignitaries of Massachusetts; or if possibly 
he wore the armour in which he appears in a picture of 
him painted in England. 

Unfortunately, we can name but a few of the 
seventy-six members of the party. There was, of course 
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Sir Edmond himself. With him was his deputy secre- 
tary, John West (he of the peculiar autograph). The 
following seven members of Andros’ council were of the 
party: Judge Joseph Dudley, William Stoughton, 
Robert Mason, Treasurer John Usher, John Pynchon, 
Bartholomew Gidney and Edward (also called Jon- 
athan) Tyng. Colonel Charles Lidget, who undoubted- 
ly would be classed as one of the gentlemen, was a 
member of the party at least until he received notice 
of the death of his mother. Major John Henchman, 
who may have been in command of some of the 
soldiers, was sent back to Narragansett from Hartford. 
It is reasonable to suppose that Captain Francis 
Nicholson (Nicolson), the commander of the grena- 
diers, who had accompanied Andros from England with 
“his Ma‘** Owne Comission for one of the Companyes 
come w™ mee (Andros) for his Ma“® Service in these 
parts,” was with his contingent. Sam Bligh was one 
of the trumpeters. George Monck was taken along as 
cook, and Richard Peacock was in “attendance,” pre- 
sumably carrying on the many duties of a servant to 
the gentlemen. There was also the nameless clerk or 
accountant (who may have been one of the gentlemen) 
from whose record of the expenses of the expedition 
many of the items in this paper were extracted. The 
military contingent who constituted Andros’ guard 
consisted of four red coats; fifteen or twenty, let us 
say nineteen, blue coats; fifteen grenadiers, for whom 
horses were hired at thirty shillings each for the 
journey, and two trumpeters. There were also twenty- 
five volunteers, for whom horses were hired at a cost 
of thirty-seven pounds, thirteen shillings. Whether 
these were “General” volunteers or ‘Gentlemen’ 
volunteers depends on one’s reading of a somewhat 
uncertain abbreviation. Probably the latter reading is 
the correct one, for we know that “Justices and other 
Gentlemen” formed a part of the “retinue.” If the 
foregoing identifications are correct, they exactly make 
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up the number of seventy-six of which the party 
consisted. 

“Sundry provissions” for the journey were bought 
at a cost of three pounds, twelve shillings, of which 
sugar is the only item not obliterated through the 
wearing of the folded paper. At Dedham, ten miles 
from Boston, the horses were baited at a cost of two 
pounds, six shillings. ‘Expenses,’ not itemized, at 
Medfield, were six shillings. 

The first night out was spent at “‘Woodcock’s,” a 
tavern kept by John Woodcock in what is now the 
town of Attleborough, Mass. This was about thirty- 
three miles from Boston. Men and horses were fresh, 
and it may be presumed that as yet the trip seemed in 
the nature of a gala jaunt, and that at the end of this 
first day the members of the party said to one another 
let us eat, drink and be merry. At any rate, they ap- 
pear to have indulged freely in ‘“‘wine,” “beer” and 
“eyder,” as the bill for these items together with their 
“diet,’’ lodging and care of their horses amounted to 
£14. 1s. 1d. about double the average amount paid by 
the party for an overnight stop, and a sum equivalent 
today to perhaps $350. 

The following day, October 27th, they set out from 
Woodcock’s, again accompanied by guides (12s.), 
and baited their horses at Providence, R. I. (£3. 10s.) 
after traveling fifteen miles, then continued on an 
estimated twenty-eight miles to Narragansett. The 
distances given are in some instances taken from 
almanacs of the period; while others are estimates 
based on present-day maps and are probably less than 
the distance actually traveled by the party. 

Stopping over night at ‘‘Major Smith’s” (Richard 
Smith, a prominent citizen of Narragansett) at a cost 
of £5. 14s. 3d. they left Narragansett with guides 
(£1. 4s.) on Friday for ‘‘Stoningtown,” Conn., some 
thirty-five miles distant, where they stayed for the 
night at an expense of £9. 16s. The facts that no men- 
tion is made of any midday repasts, that a cook and an 
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attendant were of the party and that ‘“‘sundry pro- 
vissions’’ had been purchased, leads to the conclusion 
that the ‘‘gentlemen” at least, may have been pro- 
vided with lunches on the way. 

Again taking guides (l5s.) they proceeded twenty 
miles or more on Saturday the 29th to Norwich where 
they spent Saturday night, Sunday and Sunday night, 
their ‘‘diett and Lodging for man and horse’’ for that 
time costing £17. It had been the plan to reach 
Norwich on Friday the 28th, but Andros, as he writes, 
“Nott being very well” and “most of our compayny 
faltering, man & horse almost tired,” they spent that 
night at Stonington. He desires that Major Fitz 
John Winthrop and Captain Adam Winthrop, both 
of whom were then at New London, would meet him 
at Hartford, where he will also “‘be glad to see’’ Major 
Edward Palmes of New London. Major Winthrop 
accordingly hastened to Hartford and was there on 
the following Tuesday serving as a member of Andros’ 
council, to which office he may have been appointed 
at this time by Andros. 

The following day, Monday, October 31st, ac- 
companied by guides at a cost of £3. 9s. and by one 
of the Assistants, probably either Captain James 
Fitch or Captain Samuel Mason, Andros and his 
party traveled to Hartford, a distance of at least forty- 
five miles when the indirect route which they took and 
the necessity of avoiding lakes and swamps is con- 
sidered. There was not a town or any settlement 
between Norwich and Glastonbury at that time, 
although a few resolute pioneers may have already 
built homes along the route. 

The Assistant who was ‘“‘personally attending him 
in his journey to Hartford, posted away before him to 
the River,’’ arranged for the party’s transfer across 
the Connecticut ‘‘and then posted to Hartford to give 
notice of his coming that way.” 

Upon information of the near approach of the party, 
Governor Treat evidently hastily convened in formal 
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session, such members of the General Court as were in 
Hartford. There were present Governor Robert 
Treat, Deputy Governor James Bishop, nine of the 
twelve assistants and twenty-four of the thirty-four 
deputies. The only entry on the records for this court 
session, aside from the names and residences of those 
present, is the following: 


His Excelency St Edmond Andross Kn‘, Capt. Generall & 
Gov't of his Ma*‘** Teritorie & Dominion in New England, by 
order from his Ma** James the second, King of England, 
Scotland, France & Ireland, the 31 of October, 1687, took into 
his hands the Government of this colony of Connecticott, it 
being by his Mat*'* annexed to the Massachusets & other 
colonys under his Excelencies Goverment. Finis. 


Andros had already given notice that he was about 
to come to Hartford to annex Connecticut to the other 
New England colonies under his government. He was 
now almost there. At his advent the charter govern- 
ment would be abolished and the colony annexed. 
The governor had already been told by Andros that 
by his lack of regard for the king’s commands, he was 
hazarding the advantages that might be to both the 
colony and himself. What more natural, under the 
circumstances, than that the Court should endeavor 
to put the best appearance possible on its attitude by 
recording that on this day of his coming the govern- 
ment of the colony was taken into his hands by Andros 
and was annexed to his government of New England. 
If the only evidence to be found may be credited, this 
meeting of the Court and making of the record oc- 
curred previous to the arrival of Andros in the town. 
It should be noted that this record is not a vote by the 
Court to submit to Andros, although it appears to 
have been construed as such by some who favored his 
government, or to surrender the rights of the colony; 
in truth, it is not a vote at all. It is merely a plain 
statement of fact, although a fact yet to be consum- 
mated at the time the record was made. 
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It has been frequently stated, and it appeared in 
print nearly ninety years ago, that at that memorable 
meeting of the Court on October 31st, Andros in a 
moment of anger seized a pen and himself wrote the 
word “‘Finis’”’ which closes the record. A glance at the 
formal record book in the office of the Secretary of the 
State shows that the whole entry, including that final 
word, is in the distinctive handwriting of Secretary 
John Allyn. The writer had been credibly informed 
(although he has not himself seen the document) that 
in Secretary Allyn’s “‘waste book,” in which he jotted 
down the proceedings of the General Courts as they 
occurred and previous to their formal entry on the 
records, the record of this meeting is entirely in his 
handwriting. This could not be otherwise if the session 
of the Court was held, as it apparently was, at once 
upon word of the approach of Andros and befere he 
had met the Connecticut officials. 

The party reached the Connecticut River at 
Wethersfield, a few miles below Hartford, and there 
its members were ferried across at a cost of £2. 2s. 
There was also a charge of 12s. for “‘perys fferrige” 
which is interlined in the account in a different hand 
and not reckoned in the footing. This evidently is a 
reference to John Perry, the post, who went from 
Boston towards or to New York and who had been 
desired by Andros in Boston to go “betwene this & 
Hartford, once a month, this winter.’’ As the party 
was accompanied by more than one guide, it is prob- 
able that they traveled in two or more sections and it 
may be that not all crossed the river on that Monday 
afternoon or early evening, especially as the item for 
ferriage is not entered in the account until Thursday, 
November third. 

Upon crossing the river that Monday, Andros and 
his party were met by the troop of horse of Hartford 
County, at that period under the command of Captain 
Samuel Talcott, which had come down from Hartford 
upon word of their approach and which ‘“‘conducted 
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him honorably from the ferry through Wethersfield up 
to Hartford, where the trained bands of divers towns 
(who had waited there some part of the week before, 
expecting his coming then, now again, being com- 
manded by their leaders), waited to pay him their 
respects at his coming.” 

Reverend Gershom Bulkeley of Wethersfield in his 
“Will and Doom,” written in 1692, says that at Hart- 
ford Andros “‘was received with all respect and wel- 
come congratulation that Connecticut was capable 
of.”” Bulkeley relates at some length the doings of 
Andros while in Connecticut in part as follows: 


Being arrived at Hartford, he is greeted and caressed by the 
governor and assistants, (whose part it was, being the heads of 
the people, to be most active in what was now to be done,) and 
some say, though I will not confidently assert it, that the gov- 
ernor and one of the assistants did declare to him the vote of 
the general court for their submission to him. 

However, after some treaty between his excellency and them 
that evening, he was the next morning waited on and con- 
dutted by the governor, deputy governor, assistants and 
deputies, to the courtchamber, and by the governor himself 
directed to the governor’s seat; and being there seated, (the 
late governor, assistants and deputies being present, and the 
chamber thronged as full of people as it was capable of,) his 
excellency declared, that his majesty had, according to their 
desire, given him a commission to come and take on him the 
government of Connecticut, and caused his commission to be 
publickly read. 

That being done, his excellency shewed, that it was his 
majesty’s pleasure to make the late governor and Capt. John 
Allyn members of his council, and called upon them to take 
their oaths, which they did forthwith; and all this in that 
publick and great assembly, nemine contradicente, only one 
man said that they first desired that they might continue as 
they were. 

After this, his excellency proceeded to erect courts of 
judicature, and constituted the said Jno. Allyn, Esq., judge of 
the inferior court of common pleas for the county of Hartford; 
and all other who before had been assistants, and dwelling in 
the same county, he now made justices of the peace for the said 
county. 

From hence his excellency passed thro’ all the rest of the 
counties of N. Haven, N. London and Fairfield, settling the 
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government, was every where cheerfully and gratefully 
received, and erected the king’s courts as aforesaid, wherein 
those who were before in the office of governor, deputy gov- 
ernor and assistants, were made judges of the pleas, or justices 
of the peace, not one excepted, nor (finally) excepting but 
accepting the same; some few others being by his excellency 
added to them in the several counties, not without, but by and 
with their own advice and approbation, and all sworn by the 
oaths (of allegiance and) of their respective offices, to do equal 
justice to rich and poor, after the laws and customs of the 
realm of England and of this his majesty’s dominion. 

His excellency also made sheriffs in the several counties, and 
gave order for the making and swearing of constables in the 
several towns, etc. 


Bulkeley also states that Secretary Allyn delivered 
to Andros the common seal of the colony. Bulkeley’s 
account conforms in general to the formal record, 
written probably by Secretary West, which follows: 


At a Council held at Hartford, on Tuesday, the first day of 
November, 1687, Present: His Excellency Sir Edmund Andros, 
Knight, ete. 


Joseph Dudley, John Fitz Winthrop, John Pynchon, 
Wm. Stoughton, John Usher, Barth. Gidney, 
Rob’t Mason, Edw. Ting, Esq’rs. 


His Excellency, pursuant to the orders and commands he had 
received from his majesty, being come to take that colony 
under his government, as annexed to the Dominion of New 
England, advised what way proper further to proceed to effect 
the same accordingly. 

Resolved, That Robert Treat, Esq’r, Governor of the said 
colony, and John Allen, Esq’r, Secretary, be sent for to attend 
his excellency in council, and that his majesty’s said commands 
be first communicated to them. 

Pursuant to the said resolve, the said governor and secretary 
came, and to them was signified by his excellency his majesty’s 
commands for that colony. And for the further publication of 
his majesty’s said commands, it was 

Advised and resolved, That the said governor and magis- 
trates do forthwith attend on his excellency and council, and 
bring with them such persons as they shall think fit, to hear 
his majesty’s said commands. 
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Before noon, the said governor and magistrates attending on 
his excellency at his lodging, they all together went from 
thence to the publique court house, where his excellency 
publiquely signified the occasion of his coming, and com- 
manded his majesty’s letters patents for the government of 
New England, and his majesty’s orders for his excellency for 
annexing the said colony to this dominion of New England and 
to take the same under his government, to be publiquely read; 
which was done accordingly. 

His excellency after repeated the substance of what had 
been read, and shewed how gracious his majesty had been to 
his subjects of Connecticut, telling them that they were now 
entitled to all the grace and favor contained in the said letters 
patents, and that the former authority and general court of 
that colony was dissolved and the said colony annexed to the 
Dominion of New England accordingly. 

Pursuant to his majesty’s commands, Robert Treat, Esq’r, 
the late governor of Connecticut, and John Allen, Esq’r, the 
late secretary, were sworn of his majesty’s council. 

At a Council held at the Town-house in Hartford, on 
Wednesday, the 2d day of November, 1687. 


Present: 
His Excellency Sir Edmund Andros, Knt. ete. 
Joseph Dudley, John Usher, Jonath. Ting, 
Wm. Stoughton, John Pynchon, Robert Treat, 
Robt. Mason, John Fitz Winthrop, John Allen, 
Barth. Gidney, Esq’rs. 


His Excellency in council was pleased to nominate and 
appoint the persons hereafter named to be Justices of the 
Peace and Sheriffs for the respective counties following, for 
whom commissions are ordered to be prepared accordingly, viz: 


For the County of Hartford For the County of Newhaven. 


Justices of the Peace. Justices of the Peace. 
John Talcott, William Jones, 
Sam’! Willis, Quorum. James Bishop, Quorum, 
Humph. Davy, William Roswell, 
Gershom Bulkeley, Andrew Leete, 
Benj. Newberry, Tho. Trowbridge, 
John Wadsworth, Rich. Bryant, 
Sam’! Talcott, John Beard. 
Giles Hamlin, John Hudson, Sheriff. 
John Chester, 


Phineas Wilson, Sheriff. 
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For the county of New London. For the County of Fairfield, 


Justices of the Peace. Justices of the Peace. 
Edward Palmes, Nathan Gold, 
James Fitch, Quorum. Jonathan Sellick, } Quorum. 
Sam’! Mason, Sam’! Sherman, 
George Denison, Joseph Hawley, 
Daniel Witherly, John Burr, 
John Chapman, Joseph Judson, 
Matthew Griswold. Tho. Fitch, 


Richard Edgecomb, Sheriff. Jonath. Lockwood, 
Will’m Sydenham, Sheriff. 


Upon the motion of John Allen, Esq., one of the members 
of this board, that the rate lately appointed by the general 
court of Connecticut for payment of the country debts may be 
raised and applied to that use. 

Ordered, That an account be taken of the country debts and 
what the said rate may amount to,and that the same be col- 
lected and applied to satisfy the same accordingly. 

His excellency travelled from Hartford to Fairfield, saw the 
justices of the peace in their respective counties and sheriffs 
sworn, ccmmissionated military officers in each town and 
custom officers in the several sea ports. 


These records prove conclusively that Andros did 
not assume the government of Connecticut on October 
31st, as has been the popular belief, but on the follow- 
ing day, Tuesday, November first, 1687. It is not 
likely that all members of his party could have been 
accommodated at any one place in Hartford. They 
must have scattered among various inns or private 
homes. It seems probable that Andros and the more 
important members of the party found lodgings at the 
inn then kept by Zachary Sanford, in which the 
colony had previously had an interest and which was 
located on the east side of Main Street where the 
building of the Travelers Insurance Company now 
stands. From “his lodging’’ the record states that 
Andros went to attend a meeting of his Council on 
the first instant at “the publique court house,” and 
on the second “at the Town-house’”’; both presumably 
referring to the same place. There has been much 
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controversy as to where these meetings, particularly 
the first one, was held. There was no separate building 
designated as a court house at that time. The generally 
accepted opinion is that they were held in an upper or 
second floor room of the meeting house. 

The most interesting incident in connection with 
this visit of Andros to Hartford—his endeavor and 
failure to secure the charter of Connecticut—remains 
to be considered. There is no contemporary account 
of the incident and no official mention of the matter, 
except the grant of twenty shillings to Joseph Wads- 
worth by the General Assembly in May 1715 for 
“securing the Duplicate Charter of this Colony in a 
very troublesome season when our constitution was 
struck at, and in safely keeping and preserving the 
same ever since unto this day.’’ Yet the popular story 
of its preservation and hiding is universally credited. 
The earliest recital in print, from which all later writers 
have drawn, appears in “‘A complete History of Con- 
necticut” by Benjamin Trumbull, D.D., printed in 
1797. It reads as follows: 


About this time (the last of October) Sir Edmund, with his 
suit, and more than sixty regular troops, came to Hartford, 
when the assembly were sitting, demanded the charter, and 
declared the government under it to be dissolved. The as- 
sembly were extremely reluctant and slow with respect to any 
resolve to surrender the charter, or with respect to any motion 
to bring it forth. The tradition is, that Governor Treat strongly 
represented the great expense and hardships of the colonists, 
in planting the country, the blood and treasure which they 
had expended in defending it, both against the savages and 
foreigners; to what hardships and dangers he himself had been 
exposed for that purpose; and that it was like giving up his 
life, now to surrender the patent and privileges, so dearly 
bought and so long enjoyed. The important affair was debated 
and kept in suspense until the evening, when the charter was 
brought and laid upon the table, where the assembly were 
sitting. By this time, great numbers of people were assembled, 
and men sufficiently bold to enterprise whatever might be 
necessary or expedient. The lights were instantly extinguished, 
and one Captain Wadsworth, of Hartford, in the most silent 
and secret manner, carried off the charter, and secreted it in a 
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large hollow tree, fronting the house of the Honorable Samuel 
Wyllys, then one of the magistrates of the colony. The people 
appeared all peaceable and orderly. The candles were officiously 
relighted, but the patent was gone, and no discovery could be 
made of it, or of the person, who had conveyed it away. 


Dr. Trumbull, who had gathered much of the ma- 
terial for his history previous to 1774, had received 
valuable assistance from Secretary George Wyllys 
(1710-1796), whose father Hezekiah Wyllys (1672- 
1741) had also been Secretary and whose grandfather, 
Samuel Wyllys (1632-1709) was a man of prominence 
and for many years an assistant, although Dr. Trum- 
bull erred in stating that he held that office at the time 
the charter was secreted in the hollow oak tree in 
front of his house. It was doubtless through this 
family that the story came down to Dr. Trumbull. 

This is not the place to enter into any discussion (as 
the writer has done elsewhere’) as to whether or not 
both charters were taken, or which one if only one, or 
the meaning of the word duplicate, or if others besides 
Wadsworth had any part in the filching of the charter. 

Let us summarize the foregoing. Andros, accom- 
panied probably by members of his party, together 
with the governor and perhaps thirty-four other 
officials of the colony, left his lodging place before 
noon on November first and all together proceeded to 
the public court house where the room they occupied 
filled with interested spectators and where a great 
number of people soon assembled, presumably in other 
rooms or outside of the building. Governor Treat, 
as he was still designated by Andros, seated Andros in 
the governor’s chair and Andros then ordered his 
commission as governor to be read, doubtless by his 
Deputy Secretary, John West. This was a document 
of nearly four thousand words and the reading of it 
would consume no little time. This was followed by 
the reading of the king’s orders to Andros for annexing 


“The Charter of Connecticut,” by Albert Carlos Bates, Hartford, 1932. 
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Connecticut to his government—a document of un- 
known length. After this Andros repeated the sub- 
stance of what had been read and announced that the 
former government was dissolved and the colony 
annexed to his Dominion of New England. It must 
have been at this juncture that Andros demanded the 
charter and that Governor Treat made the long and 
impassioned speech setting forth the hardships and 
dangers endured in planting the colony and saying that 
it was like giving up his life to surrender the patent 
and the privileges enjoyed under it. All of these pro- 
ceedings took up much time. The sun set early at this 
time of the year. Before the debate was over, darkness 
had fallen and candles were lighted. The charter was 
at last brought in and laid on the table. Suddenly the 
lights were extinguished. When they were relighted, 
all was peaceable and orderly; but the charter was 
gone and could not be found. It had been spirited 
away and hidden in an old oak tree by Lieutenant, 
later Captain, Joseph Wadsworth, who retained it in 
his possession until 1715. Other business transacted 
at this meeting after the annexation of the colony by 
Andros included his appointment of the “late’’ (in the 
sense of former) governor Robert Treat and the “‘late”’ 
secretary John Allyn as members of Andros’ council. 

While the party was at Hartford Major Henchman 
was sent back to Narragansett; the expenses for him 
“and Pilott,’’ probably meaning a guide, being 19s. 
Whether or not he returned, is not stated. The con- 
stant employment of guides between Boston and 
Hartford is a commentary upon the roads of that day. 
They could have been little more than trails or bridle 
paths through what was for the most part a wilderness 
inhabited only by Indians and wild beasts. The ap- 
parent change of guides for each day’s journey may 
indicate that each section of the route was familiar 
only to those who lived in that immediate vicinity, else 
competent guides might have been engaged in Boston 
for the whole journey. Why the company took the 
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circuitous route from Boston to Hartford by way of 
Providence, Narragansett, Stonington and Norwich 
can not now be told. It would seem that they might 
better have traveled the shorter and perhaps better 
known Bay Path, one branch of which led directly to 
Hartford. 

On November first, Mrs. Elizabeth Saffin, second 
wife of Thomas Saffin, a wealthy merchant of Boston, 
died after a long illness. Her maiden name was 
Scammon and at the time of her marriage to Saffin in 
1680 she was the widow of Peter Lidget, who was also 
a resident of Boston. At once upon her death, Joseph 
Cowell, who had previously visited Hartford to serve 
the third writ of quo warranto, was “sent away Post 
to Hartford to acquaint Col. Lidget and Counsellour 
Usher” who were “waiting on his Excellency,” Sir 
Edmond Andros. The Colonel, Charles Lidget, was a 
son of the deceased Mrs. Saffin, and Elizabeth, wife 
of Councillor John Usher, was a daughter. The 
messenger could not have reached Hartford before the 
Andros party had left for the southward. He probably 
followed and may even have gone as far as Fairfield 
before overtaking them. Apparently the gentlemen to 
whom the post was sent, returned at once to Boston, 
reaching there some eleven days after the messenger 
was dispatched in quest of them; for Mrs. Saffin was 
not “‘intombed”’ until the twelfth “about 5 P.M.” 

A messenger was sent from Hartford to Captain 
Adam Winthrop of Boston, who was then in New 
London, on November 3d at acost of 6s. His mes- 
sage may have related to the previously expressed 
desire of Andros that the Captain should meet him in 
Hartford. 

On November 3d 10s. was “paid a messenger for 
bringing the acts from Springfield to Hartford.” Evi- 
dently Andros had failed to bring with him any copy 
of the laws already enacted by himself and his council 
for the government of his Dominion of New England, 
which at that time included Massachusetts; and now 
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that Connecticut had been joined to that dominion it 
was fitting that her people should be informed of the 
laws that they would be expected to obey. To that 
end a copy of those laws was brought down from 
Springfield for their perusal. The state archives con- 
tain a copy of the bill for an act declaring the Andros 
laws which had previously been enacted to be in force 
in Connecticut. Deputy Secretary West wrote to 
Councillor John Allyn on November 23d that as soon 
as the bill was passed a copy of it together with a copy 
of the laws would be forwarded to him by the first con- 
veyance; but no copy of the act itself, which was 
passed December 3d, or of any of the laws enacted by 
Andros and his council is now among the archives of 
either Connecticut or Massachusetts. 

It would appear probable that the laws brought 
from Springfield were transcribed by former Secretary 
Allyn and then returned, for the heading to a con- 
temporary copy of them made by Lietuenant Colonel 
John Talcott of Hartford reads as follows: 


The seuerall Acts passed by the Goue’ & Council of this his 
Ma‘ Territory and Dominion, and Translated from the 
Coppys, Examined by the Secrty: &*: 1687: 


The word translated is here apparently used in the 
sense of transcribed and the reference to copies having 
been examined by the secretary would seem to indicate 
that the secretary had only a copy of the acts brought 
from Springfield at the time Talcott’s copy was itself 
transcribed. Another early copy of the Andros laws 
written by John Wadsworth, Sr., of Farmington, on 
the blank pages appended to his own copy of the 
Connecticut “Acts and Laws,” edition of 1673, is pre- 
served in the Yale University Library. From this copy 
these laws were printed in 1859 by J. Hammond 
Trumbull in the third volume of “‘The Public Records 
of the Colony of Connecticut.”’ 

True to his promise, West, writing from Boston on 
January 5, 1688 to Allyn in Hartford, says—‘‘Coppys 
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of y® Laws are herewith Sent for y® use of Each 
County W™ are to be P¢ for out of y® County rating 
to be made by y® Justices to defray that & other 
County Charges.” Allyn in acknowledging this letter 
and one of the same date from Andros on January 27th 
says to Andros, the ‘‘Lawes I received by M' Pery & 
haue published the Lawes here in this Town’’; and to 
West “the Lawes . . . . I reced by Jon° perry, & wish 
you were as well sattisfyed for your paying as I am in 
what you haue Sent, and that according to your desire 
it is up (to) the Justices to take care that you may be 
payd as soon as conveniently may be.”’ 

It seems strange that no one of the four copies sent 
to Connecticut for the different counties has survived 
until the present time. 

The Connecticut authorities had proclaimed No- 
vember 3d as a day of public thanksgiving throughout 
the colony. Andros considered the issuing of such proc- 
lamations for his Dominion of New England as a royal 
prerogative vested only in himself as representative of 
the crown. He evidently therefore sought to annul this 
appointment of a thanksgiving day, but was apparent- 
ly too late to prevent its being observed except in the 
two towns of Hartford and Wethersfield where it was 
not observed. Upon his return to Boston on November 
16th Andros attempted to annul a similar proclama- 
tion which had been made there for a day of thanks- 
giving on the following day; but there, as in Connecti- 
cut, he was only partially successful. He then, through 
his council, proclaimed December Ist as a day of public 
thanksgiving throughout his Dominion and sent notice 
to that effect to Hartford, and a thanksgiving was duly 
observed in the former colony of Connecticut on that 
day. 

The cost for the party ‘“‘ffor diet and Lodging & 
Expenses at Hartford three days’ was £69. 19s. 6d., 
equivalent to perhaps $1750 today. 

On Friday, November 4th, the company again 
sallied forth, heading to the southward. At Walling- 
ord the horses were baited at an expense of £3. Con- 
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tinuing on from there an overnight stop was made at 
an unnamed place, perhaps New Haven, some forty 
miles from Hartford, at a cost of £5. 10s. 

The next day, November 5th, after paying one 
pound ‘For Ferrige of Horses at Stratford’ across the 
Housatonic River, the company continued on to Fair- 
field, county seat of Fairfield County, a distance of 
twenty-two miles from New Haven. Here “Two days 
& Two nights,” including Sunday the sixth, were spent 
at a charge of £14. 10s. Here he settled the govern- 
ment by erecting the king’s courts and appointing or 
commissioning judges, justices and other officials. 

The return trip was begun from Fairfield on Monday 
the seventh. Three posts were sent to “Woodberry & 
Stanford” (13s.), presumably to notify the inhabitants 
of those places of the change in government. Again 
one pound was paid for ferriage. A stop was made at 
“Y* Ordinary at Millford,” twelve miles from Fairfield, 
where “Expenses” of £1. 12s. were incurred. The 
journey was continued to New Haven where an over- 
night stop was made at a cost of £5. 9s. At this point 
and on this day Andros commissioned former Governor 
Robert Treat “‘to be Collonell of the Militia within the 
County of New Haven and Captaine of a Troope of 
Horse or Dragoons to be raised in the Towne of New 
Haven in the said County.”’ Probably at this time he 
also settled the government in New Haven county.’ 
1(Seal) S* Edmund Andros Kn‘, and Governour in Cheife of his Ma‘** Terri- 

tory and Dominion of New England, To Robert Treet Esq’ Greeting: Reposeing 
spetiall Trust and Confidence in your Loyalty, Courage and Good Conduct, I 
Doe by these p*sents constitute and appoint you to be Collonell of the Militia 
within the County of New Haven (and Captaine of a Troope of Horse or Dra- 
goons to be raised in the Towne of New Haven in the said County): You are ther- 
fore Carefully and Dilligently to discharge the Duty of a Collonell and Cap*, by 
Ordering and exerciseing the said Militia in Armes, both Officers and Souldiers, 
Keepeing them in good Order and Disciplyne, Comanding them to Obey you as 
their Collonell and Captaine; and yourselfe to follow such Orders and Direccons 
as you shall receive from me or other your Superior Officers, according to the 
Rules and Disciplyne of Warr, Pursuant to the Trust reposed in you. Given under 
my hand and seale at New Haven the Seaventh day of November, in the third 
yeare of the Raigne of our Sov‘aigne Lord James the Second, by the Grace of 
God, of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, King, Defend* of the Faith, &c. 
Annog. Dni. 1687. 


By his Excell’s Comand, E. ANDROs, 
John West, D. Sec’ry. 
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Next day, the eighth, a post was sent back to Green- 
wich. Then after ferriage across the Quinnipiac River 
at a cost of £1. 3s., the party continued to the eastward. 
Expenses incurred during the day were: at Branford 
10s., ‘‘at Gillford Ordinary’? £2, which perhaps in- 
cluded dinner; “at Killingsworth & Seabrooke” £1. 
10s. The night’s stop was “‘at Seabrook Ordinary” for 
which the charge was £5. 1ls. The distance was about 
forty-four miles. This was probably the day on which 
residents of Long Island listened to the echoes of great 
guns being fired as “his Ex” St Edmund Andros’ wel- 
come back to the river’s mouth from his progresse 
through Connecticott.’’ These are the words of one who 
was favorable to the government of Andros. 

Serj‘ Chapman and Robert Lord were paid 18s. next 
day, Wednesday the 9th, either for furnishing guides 
or for themselves acting in that capacity. £2. 3s. was 
paid for ferriage across the Connecticut River and 
after expenses of £2. 5s. at Lyme, the journey was con- 
tinued to New London about eighteen miles, where the 
charges for the night were £6. 6s. On the tenth, while 
at New London, Andros issued a commission to Fitz 
John Winthrop appointing him Major General of the 
militia in what had previously been the colonies of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut.2, Doubtless he also 


*(Seal) S* Edmund Andros Kn‘ General! and Governour in Cheife of his mate 
Territory and Dominion of New England To Collonell John Winthrop Greeting 
Reposeing Spetial Trust and Confidence In your Loyalty Courage and good 
Conduct I Doe by these p‘sents Constitute and appoint you to be Major Generall 
of the Militia of the Seurall Counties and Precincts of Rhoad Island Kings 
Province Providence Plantations Hartford New London New Haven and Faire- 
feild within his Majesties Territory and Dominion of New England You are 
Therefore Carefully and Dilligently to Discharge the Duty of a Major Generall 
By Ordering and Exerciseing the said Militia in Armes keepeing them in good 
Order and Disciplyne Comanding them to Obey you as their Major General! And 
your selfe to Observe and follow such Orders and Directions as you shall from 
time to time receive from me or other your Superiour Officers According to the 
Rules and Disciplyne of Warr Pursuant to the trust Reposed in you Given vnder 
my hand and Seale Att New London the Tenth day of November In y® 3* yeare 
of ye Raigne Of our Souraigne Lord James the Second By the Grace of God of 
England Scotland ffrance and Ireland King Defender of the faith &c. Anno q° 
Dni 1687 

By his Excells Comand E Andros. 

John West D. Secry. 
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settled the government in New London county at this 
time. Then after payments of £1. 9s. to “‘y*® Smith” 
for shoeing horses, and of £1. 3s. for ferriage across the 
Thames River and further ferriage of 16s. at ‘“‘Mistick,”’ 
the party reached Stonington, having traveled only 
fifteen miles. 

At Stonington they stopped at ‘‘Richenson,’’ prob- 
ably at the home of John Richardson who although 
not an inn keeper, may have entertained travelers. 
He appears to have been a man of prominence in the 
town and a teacher or preacher or both. There they 
appear to have stayed two night as the expenses 
amounted to £15. 11s. As 5s. was paid on the eleventh 
for a pilot, it seems not unlikely that some of the party 
went forward that day. Richard Arnold was paid 15s. 
for a post to “‘Col Winthrop.” 

There was more shoeing of horses (18s.) on the 
twelfth, Thursday, and a sadler was paid 5s. for mend- 
ing saddles. A payment of £3 was made to “Coll 
Sanford” for four sloops to transport the party from 
“Boston Neck,” which is a little south of Narragansett, 
to the large island of ‘‘Rhoad Island,” and another pay- 
ment of £1. 5s. at Rhode Island ferry, which is at the 
north end of the island. Expenses at Rhode Island 
entered under date of the twelfth and probably for 
lodging that night, were £8. 14s.; and further expenses 
at Bristol and Swansea, Massachusetts, are entered as 
£1. 12s. 

The next two entries are under date of the fifteenth. 
The first for expenses at Seaconck £4. 11s., perhaps for 
lodgings on the night of the thirteenth. The second for 
one night, probably the fourteenth, at their former 
stopping place, Woodcock’s in Attleborough, at an 
expense of £8. 6s. 

Under date of the sixteenth, Wednesday, on which 
day the party reached Boston, there is a charge of 
£3. 17s. for expenses at Dedham, probably for the 
night of the fifteenth, and an entry of 11s. for expenses 
at “Y° Red Bull.” A week later, deputy Secretary 
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West writes to John Allyn that “his Excell’ is pritty 
well, and desires kindly to be remembered to you.” 

Long before reaching Boston on their return, the 
company had become disrupted. Even as early as when 
they left Hartford, a few may have been left behind, 
else why were ‘“‘some of y® K:(ing’s) red coats’ at 
Middletown on November sixth, two days after the 
company had left Hartford. 

In the end, fifteen persons of whom the accountant 
was one, came home apart from and probably later 
than the major part of the company, at an expense of 
£9. 8s. 4d. The reason for the partial disruption of the 
company is explained by the payment of £30. 17s. 10d. 
for “‘y® keeping & takeing up Sundry horses that Tired 
on the Road, Shoeing & Cureing their Sore backs.” 
Two horses were “killed upon y*® Road,”’ for the loss of 
which £12 was paid. The final item of the account is 
for “Sundry disbursem** on his Journey’”’ by Deputy 
Secretary John West amounting to £5.10s. This 
account, totals £374. 14s.9d., probably equivalent 
to more than $9,300 today, and we are left to wonder 
who paid so large asum. Did Andros himself foot the 
bill out of the salary of £1200 which he received that 
year, or was it paid by some of his officials out of the 
fees which they collected from the inhabitants of the 
Dominion of New England? 

About March 1688 Secretary Randolph addresses 
Andros, saying that in going from Boston to Hartford 
in July 1686 “for his Ma*® Service,” that is to serve 
the first two writs of quo warranto, he “‘lost his horse 
valued at 10” & expended the sum of eight pounds in 
guides horse hire & travelling expenses for himselfe and 
Capt (Benjamin) Davis’ and petitions “that the said 
sums may be allowed of and added to the Generall 
Charges of the expedition to Hartford.’’ Apparently 
this bill was not included in the expense of the Hart- 
ford expedition. 

The journey of Andros to Connecticut was unsuccess- 
ful so far as receiving the surrender of the patent or 
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charter was concerned. True, he did, by virtue of his 
commission from King James II and with a show of 
arms, ‘‘well accompanied for said services,’”’ he said, 
and after a formal record (but not a vote) by the 
General Court to that effect, annul for a time the 
charter government and make himself the ruler of 
the colony. Yet he must have known that so long as 
the charter remained in the Colony’s possession and no 
vote to vacate or annul it had been passed by the 
General Court, his government was only one of force. 
Although the charter government was for a time 
dormant, the charter itself was still valid, legal and of 
full force and effect.! 


1To show how completely Andros exercised and dominated the Government of 

Connecticut the following commission is given, although it does not directly bear upon his 

visit of October-November 1687. The date of the Commission would be 1688 according 

to our present method of reckoning time. 

(Seal) S* Edmund Andros Kn‘ Captaine Generall and Governour in Cheife of his 
Maj“* Territory and Dominion of New England To Ensigne Abraham Phelps 
Greeting I Doe by these presents Constitute [and] appoint you to be Ensigne of a 
foot Company of Militia in the Towne [of] Windsor in the County of Hartford 
Whereof Joseph Fitch Gent is Captaine You are Therefore Carefully and Dilli- 
gently to Discharge the Duty of an Ensigne by Ordering and Exerciseing the said 
Company in Arms both Inferiour Officers and Souldiers keeping them in good 
Order and Disciplin Comanding them to Obey you as their Ensigne And your 
selfe to Obserue and follow such Orders and Directions as you shall Receiue from 
your said Capt” or other your superior Officers According to the Rules and 
Discipline of Warr pursuant to the Trust Reposed in you Given under my hand 
and seale att Boston the thirteenth Day of February in the fourth yeare of his 
Majties Reigne Anno q® Domini 1687. 

By his Excell* Comand E Andros 

John West. D. Secry 
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THE FIRST THEATRICAL COMPANY 
IN AMERICA 


BY A. 8. W. ROSENBACH 


a sixteenth century was drawing near its close. 
In England, Elizabeth reigned supreme. The 
victory over the Armada of Spain was still ringing in 
everyone’s ears. Drake and Hawkins had already died. 
Raleigh, though his Roanoke colony had failed, had 
sailed on to find the fabulous wealth of El Dorado in 
Guiana. Marlowe had been killed six years before in a 
tavern brawl. Shakespeare was flourishing in London 
as an actor-manager. His first play ‘Titus Androni- 
cus,” had appeared in 1594; in 1597 were published 
“Richard II,” “Richard III,” and ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet”’; in 1598 “‘Loves Labors Lost,” and ‘‘ Henry 
IV.”’ To be sure, other of his plays had been pro- 
duced by 1599, for Francis Meres, in the exces- 
sively rare ‘‘Palladis Tamia,’”’ mentions ten. The 
theater, having passed through the stages of mere 
religious celebrations, the homely biblical cycles of 
merchant guilds, the morality plays and the interludes, 
had finally reached its maturity. 

The first English comedy, the ‘‘ Interlude of Calisto 
and Melibea,” probably by John Rastell, had ap- 
peared about 1525, based upon the ‘‘ Celestina,” the 
famous play by Fernando de Rojas, which first saw 
the light in 1499. The Spanish stage, like the English, 
was going through a transition from the moralities. 
It was not until 1554 that we first hear of the father of 
the Spanish stage, Lope de Rueda. The earliest refer- 
ence to him is a most curious document, dated July 6, 
1554, in which he and his wife Mariana bring suit 
against the heir and successor of Don Gaston de la 
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Cerda, Duke of Medinaceli, for services rendered by 
the said Mariana to the late Duke. Mariana had been 
a dancer who had attracted the attention of the rich 
nobleman, as dancers have a habit of doing. She had 
remained in his household, furnishing him with recrea- 
tion, singing and dancing, but, apparently, had not 
received cash on the line for these delightful services. 
Shortly after the Duke died she married Lope de 
Rueda and in 1554 the husband and wife entered suit. 
Cervantes saw this great theatrical pioneer in Valla- 
dolid, and such was the impression that the rather 
crude performance made upon his youthful mind that 
in 1615, fifty years later, in the prologue to a volume 
of his ‘‘Comedias,” the author of ‘‘Don Quixote” 
recalls the great Lope de Rueda, and gives a charming 
description of the performance he remembered. 
Whereas Lope de Rueda was the first, Lope de Vega 
was the greatest of the Spanish dramatists of the six- 
teenth century. Lope de Vega wrote over fifteen 
hundred plays, of which only a third have survived, 
while Shakespeare has but thirty-six plays to his 
credit. Lope de Vega found in Spain an unorganized 
comedy, badly versified and limited in plot. He left 
Spain with a heritage of rich drama, of poetry, fine 
character studies and a kaleidoscopic field of subject 
matter. His private life too has a peculiarly modern 
theatrical flavor. He was banished from Madrid in 
1588 for circulating criminal libels against his mistress; 
he defied the law by coming back to elope with the 
sister of Philip II’s herald, and after marrying her by 
proxy, ran away to join the Invincible Armada, just 
setting sail to conquer England. His wife died in 1595, 
and the following year he was prosecuted for criminal 
conversation. He married a second time in 1598, and 
after the death of his wife in 1613, he took priest’s 
orders, and became the literary dictator of Spain. His 
fame spread and in 1627 he was honored by Pope 
Urban VIII. Such was the curious career of the 
“Phoenix of Spain,” Lope de Vega. 
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Peru, in 1599, stood in the same position to Spain 
as did California to the United States after the dis- 
covery of gold in 1849. Every great treasure ship 
brought back to Spain the gold of America and ex- 
citing tales of the great new country. We can well 
believe that the conquistadores and their immediate 
successors, their pockets filled with gold, desired some- 
thing more than precious jewels, paintings, ornaments 
and objets d’art. These hardy early pioneers wanted 
to be amused. Thus to the New World trooped actors 
and actresses, quite ready to entertain and at the 
same time to reap their share of the golden harvest. 

We know from a recently recovered manuscript that 
in 1599 a number of comedians came to South America 
and formed themselves into a stage company. 

This hitherto unknown document is the earliest 
record of any theatrical company in the Western 
Hemisphere. Nothing has previously been known in 
the annals of the theatre in the New World of this first 
association of actors. There were in all probability some 
forms of drama present in the religious festivals cele- 
brated in Peru. Certainly in Spain from the Middle 
Ages, mummery and loosely constructed religious 
dramas had been acted, especially on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi. They combined pageant, ritual and 
biblical history. That such religious dramas existed in 
Lima we know, from Luis A. Sanchez’s “ La litera- 
tura peruana,” where it is stated that the first Council 
at Lima prohibited in 1582 plays treating with re- 
ligious matters. Perhaps these dramas were sup- 
pressed because as they developed, they became less 
religious, more worldly. 

Dances were introduced and songs, we can imagine, 
much like a modern musical comedy where the plot 
is subordinated to the latest song. Quite naturally the 
priests could not allow that kind of stage performance 
to go on, so the show was censored. The morals of the 
actors and actresses—for in Spain women trod the 
boards while in England the voluptuous Cleopatra had 
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to be impersonated by a beardless youth—were 
notoriously bad. It required a woman of some bold- 
ness to act and change her clothes in the semi-publicity 
atmosphere of the sixteenth century greenroom and to 
travel around in the gypsy fashion of the troupers. 

When these theatrical folk acted in religious dramas, 
the contrast between their private lives and their 
virtuous roles became too much for honest clergymen 
to stomach. One Spanish Jesuit cited the case of an 
actress who took the part of Magdalena (a very fitting 
role for her) in one of these comedias de santos, or holy 
comedies, and of the actor who played Christ, both of 
whom he says were notoriously immoral, ‘‘ which was 
all the worse, inasmuch as they were famous players, 
and had often brought tears to the eyes of the 
spectators.”’ 


When Francisco Perez de Robles and his company- 


of comedians came to Peru we do not know. They 
probably left Spain after the royal edict of May 2, 
1598, prohibiting stage performances for the time being. 
On June 28, 1599, however, they drew up in Callao 
articles of partnership forming a compania de parte, a 
company in which the players worked on shares. 
Rennert, in his great book ‘‘The Spanish Stage In the 
Time of Lope de Vega,’’ 1909, sets down in full the 
agreement of a company organized in 1614 by the well- 
known autor, or theatrical manager, and dramatist, 
Andres de Claramonte, which in form resembles this 
earlier American contract. 

The names of these first American actors should be 
enrolled among the immortals of the New World. They 
are revealed for the first time in this document which 
was executed by Julidn Bravo, Notary Public in the 
Port of Callao in the City of the Kings, on June 28, 
1599. They were Francisco Perez de Robles, the 
manager and the prime mover of the company; his 
wife, Isabel de Los Angeles; Andres Gonzales; Miguel 
de Burgos; Juan Chrisostomo; Bernardo Martinez; 
Luis de Mayorga, who represented both himself and 
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his wife, and Bartholome Suarez. These actors, who 
in the document describe themselves as ‘‘ comedians, 
at present resident with license and express consent in 
this port of Callao of the City of the Kings (Lima)” 
agree that they will ‘‘form and act as a troupe, to- 
gether, for the time and space of three years which 
shall run and be counted from the present day, for the 
performance of comedies as well in this City of the Kings 
as in the rest of the districts where it may be to our 
interest.”” The company is to be formed under certain 
stated conditions. First, the capital is to be all the 
costumes and ornaments necessary for the presenta- 
tion of the comedies, which belong to Francisco Perez 
de Robles, and which are appraised at 668 pesos, a 
part of the gate to be deducted until Francisco Perez 
de Robles is completely repaid for his investment. 

Secondly, the division of the profits is to be made as 
follows: one part for costumes, one part to Francisco 
Perez de Robles, a part and a half to his wife, Isabel 
de Los Angeles (she must have been a great attraction), 
a part to Miguel de Burgos, a part to Bernardo 
Martinez, a part to Juan Chrisostomo, half a part to 
Bartholome Suarez, and a part and a quarter to Luis 
de Mayorga and his wife which they were to split 
fifty-fifty. That makes eight and a quarter parts 
which sounds like complicated mathematics when the 
pay-off is to come. 

The third condition is that the company, jointly 
and as individuals, obligate themselves to pay the 
musicians according to a contract, apparently made 
previously in Chuquiago, except for Andres Gonzales 
who is for some reason exempted from his share of the 
obligation. 

Fourthly, the company binds itself to pay to one 
Francisco de Meneses a sum of money contracted by 
Andres Gonzales in the City of the Kings. 

The fifth clause simplifies the division, for by it 
Francisco Perez de Robles gets an additional quarter 
part ‘‘for the care that he shall have taken in seeing 
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that everything necessary to the comedies be provided 
for.” 

The next provision declares that the costumes, valued 
at 668 pesos, are to be kept by Francisco de Robles 
until he has been paid in the amount of 668 pesos 
when they shall be given outright to the members of 
the company. 

The seventh clause gives each member the right to 
sell his own part of the costumes at the end of three 
years ‘‘to whom he pleases and as he sees fit.” 

Next, the contract sets up a penalty for breaking any 
of the provisions of the document, and promises to 
seek legal action of any breach. Then the document 
provides that if any member of the company shall be 
expelled from the troupe he will be paid for what ser- 
vices he has rendered. To prevent a sudden break-up 
in case one member tries to collect a debt from another 
member, the tenth clause provides that “‘if during the 
term of this company any one of us should owe any 
sum of money to another companion, he may not be 
imprisoned nor exacted for it.” 

Pursuant to the necessary and legal conventions 
usual in such matters, each member of the company 
signed the contract except Isabel de Los Angeles, the 
prima donna, who, unable to write, authorized one of 
the witnesses to sign on her behalf. We are fortunate 
in having the actual signatures on this contract of the 
first regular actors in the New World. 

Such then is the gist of the earliest document known 
relative to the stage in America. In wealth of detail, 
there are few documents in the whole history of the 
drama to be compared with it. It is written in ink 
on six folio leaves. It was probably at one time 
among the papers of the notary Julidn Bravo. I 
secured the document from that indefatigable collector 
and remarkable student of early American history, the 
late Bertram T. Lee. 

We can assume that the repertory of the Peruvian 
company included mostly plays by Lope de Vega, al- 
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though no mention is made of the repertory they 
planned to present. Lope never set foot on American 
soil, although he was in the Azores in 1582. Indeed 
that playwright took the Araucanian war, which raged 
between the Spanish and the Indians of Chile from 
1550 until the end of the century, as the subject of one 
of his plays, and one of his epic poems, ‘‘ La Dragon- 
tea,”’ 1598, deals with the raids of the marauder Drake 
upon the Spanish ports of America. It is probable 
that the plays by Lope selected for production in Peru 
were of the type known as comedias de capa y espada, 
those based upon contemporary life and character, 
and comedias de theatro, in which the majesty of kings 
was displayed with great dramatic effect. It was ex- 
actly at this time, 1599, that Shakespeare’s “‘his- 
tories,’ dealing with the two Richards and the two 
Henrys were at the height of their popularity in 
London. 

A printing press had been established at Lima in 
1583, and a dramatic company was in existence before 
the turn of the century. So we see an advanced stage 
of European civilization existed in Peru during the 
Golden Age of both the Spanish and English drama, 
before there was a single permanent English colony in 
North America. Three years before Bartholomew 
Gosnold came to New England and named Cape Cod, 
a company of players from the land of Castile, had 
drawn up articles of agreement to present comedies in 
Peru. Whereas we can be sure this company produced 
the dramas of Lope de Vega in South America, no play 
of Shakespeare is known to have been staged in North 
America until Thomas Kean opened in “‘ Richard III” 
at the theater in Nassau Street in New York City in 
1750. Yet one hundred and fifty years earlier, in 
1599, the hitherto unknown and unsung company of 
Francisco Perez de Robles was organized and performed 
plays at Callao, in the new land of the Conquistadores. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT OF THE FIRST 
THEATRICAL COMPANY IN AMERICA 


Datep JuNE 28, 1599 
(TRANSLATION) 


Let it be known to all who may see this document, that we, 
Francisco Perez de Robles and Isabel de Los Angeles, his wife, 
and Andres Gonzales and Miguel de Burgos and Juan Chrisos- 
tomo and Bernardo Martinez and Luis de Mayorga and 
Bartholome Suarez, comedians, are at present resident in this 
port of Callao of the City of the Kings, with license and express 
consent; that I, the said Isabel de Los Angeles, do ask and 
demand the said Francisco Perez de Robles to make and grant 
this contract; and I, the said Francisco Perez de Robles, do 
give and concede it to the said Isabel de Los Angeles, my wife, 
in accordance with and in consequence of that which is asked 
of me by her, which I promise to revoke neither now nor at any 
time whatsoever; and in accordance with it we all eight jointly, 
together and separately do agree and recognize by this present 
document that we shall form and act as a troupe, one with 
another and together, for the time and space of three years 
which shall run and be counted from the said present day, for 
the performance of comedies as well in this City of the Kings 
as in the rest of the districts where it seems to our interest. 
The aforementioned we will perform as a company with 
the following conditions and interpretations, penalties and 
conventions: 


Firstly, it is a condition that we place as capital all the cos- 
tumes and ornaments with which the said comedies are pre- 
sented, which belong to the said Francisco Perez de Robles, a 
member of the company, and which we assess and value at six 
hundred and sixty-eight current pesos at eight reals each peso; 
and that such a sum shall be deducted as the comedies are 
presented, taking from each comedy a part for the said cos- 
tumes in conformity with the entrance fees that come from 
each comedy, until the said Francisco Perez de Robles, our 
companion, is completely recompensed for the said sum of six 
hundred and sixty-eight pesos of eight reals. 
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Item, it is a condition that, deducting first and before all else 
from the full income that which this company is obliged to pay 
to the actors, there shall be made a division of the money that 
is collected for each comedy as was agreed, in such a manner: 
to the costumes, one part; to the said Francisco Perez de Robles 
another part; to the said Isabel de Los Angeles a part and a 
half; to the said Miguel de Burgos one part; to Bernardo 
Martinez one part; to the said Juan Chrisostomo another part; 
to Bartholome Suarez a half part; to Luis de Mayorga a part 
and a quarter for him and his wife, and it is understood that 
the half part shall be for his said wife, and it shall run from the 
day that their performances begin if it be sufficient for the said 
performance. 


Item, it is declared that this company obligates itself to pay 
the musicians according to a contract made in Chuquiago, 
which is in the possession of Manuel Rodrigues de Azevedo, 
which shall be paid by all this company jointly and together 
and by each one of them in solidum; and they exempt the said 
Andres Gonzales from his share of the obligation to pay the 
said musicians. 


Item, it is a condition that this company obligates itself to 
pay to Francisco de Meneses a sum which appears to be owing 
him by a contract made in the City of the Kings by Andres 
Gonzales, which all this company jointly and each one in 
solidum will pay in accordance with and in such a manner as 
they are obligated by it on the date agreed. 


Item, it is a condition that from the gross receipts of the money 
that this company makes from each comedy there shall be 
taken a quarter part, in addition to those declared, that shall 
be given to the said Francisco Perez de Robles for the care that 
he shall have taken in seeing that everything necessary to the 
comedies is provided for. 


Item, it is declared that all the costumes included in the in- 
ventory that have been assessed at the said six hundred and 
sixty-eight pesos, are to be held in the possession of the said 
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Francisco Lopez (sic) de Robles, which we place as the chief 
assets of this company so that once the full six hundred and 
sixty-eight pesos are paid all the members of the said company 
as individual parties shall keep and retain the said costumes. 


Item, it is a condition that the said three years of this company 
having elapsed each one of us may sell that part of the said 
costumes, which belongs pro rata to him, to whom he pleases 
and as he sees fit. 


Item, it is a condition that, if any one of us the above-mentioned 
shall wish to leave and withdraw from this company and not 
comply with that contained in this document and its conditions, 
he shall be pressed by all the rigor of law; and we obligate our- 
selves to pay two hundred pesos of current money which, 
should he not fulfill his duty, shall be applied to the redemp- 
tion of captives, and for which, should it not be restored, we 
hold ourselves liable; and whatever he does to the contrary, 
we shall nevertheless keep and comply with this document. 


Item, it is a condition that if it be necessary and seem right to 
expel any companion it shall be done by paying him for what 
he has performed, and if it be necessary to take on another 
companion it shall be in this form and manner. 


Item, it is a condition that, if during the term of this company 
any one of us should owe any sum of money to another com- 
panion, he may not be imprisoned nor exacted for it. 


With which said conditions and declarations above referred to 
we do make and form this said company in the tenor of that 
contained above for the said term of the said three years, and 
we promise and do obligate ourselves to keep and comply with 
its conditions in accordance with and in such a manner as con- 
forms with them and each of them, and that we will not go 
against nor twist the meaning of that which is said, and for the 
performance and payment of that which is stated we pledge our 
persons and goods, those we now hold or may hold, and we do 
give and grant our complete power to all and any judges or 
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justices of His Majesty of any jurisdiction whatsoever, civil or 
privileged, which together and separately we submit so that 
they may force us as though by the sentence of a competent 
judge rendered against us and passed into a matter adjudged; 
with regard to which we renounce our proper fuero, jurisdic- 
tion, domicile, district, and the law sit convenerint de jurisdic- 
tione omnium judicum and all other laws, fueros, and rights in 
our favor, especially the law which says that the general renun- 
ciation of laws made is not valid; and I, the said Isabel de Los 
Angeles, renounce the laws of emperors Justinian and Velleia- 
num senatus consultus and the new constitution and laws of 
Toro and the advantage thereof, having been advised and 
warned of their effect by the present notary public; of which I, 
the said notary public, do certify that this instrument was 
drawn up in the said port of Callao of the City of the Kings 
on the twenty-eighth of June, 1599, and that the said negotiat- 
ing parties, whom I the said public notary certify that I know, 
did sign, except the said Isabel de Los Angeles who did not 
sign because she did not know how, and at her request one of 
the witnesses signed for her. 


Witnesses: Pedro Salcedo de Salinas and Antonio Zamudio and 
Balthasar Seran. 

Francisco Perez de Robles—Andres Gonzales—Bernardo 
Martinez—Francisco Hurtado—Luis de Mayorga—Barth- 
olome Suarez— Miguel de Borgos—At the request of the actor 
Pedro Salcedo de Salinas—-Before me, Julidn Bravo, public 


notary. 
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THOMAS BRAY’S ASSOCIATES AND THEIR 
WORK AMONG THE NEGROES 


BY EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON 


Doctor Bray AND His PHILANTHROPIC DESIGNS 


[‘ WOULD not be proper to consider the activities 
of the Associates of Doctor Bray without first 
taking a glance at the great man, whose philanthropic 
zeal and energy inspired his contemporaries with a 
sincere interest in those less fortunate than themselves. 
Thomas Bray, a native of Marton in Shropshire, be- 
came active in various societies for the reformation 
of manners, for the revival of Church discipline among 
the clergy, and for the reform of prison conditions, 
while still a young man. His ‘‘Catechetical Lectures,” 
designed for the religious instruction of the poorer 
class of children and composed soon after he became 
rector of the parish Church of Sheldon in Warwick- 
shire, attracted attention to his fine spirit and practical 
ideas; and the Bishop of London selected him as the 
proper person to appoint as his official representative 
or commissary in the province of Maryland. There the 
Church of England was on a very unstable foundation. 

Thomas Bray was commissioned in April, 1696, at 
the age of forty. Circumstances stood in the way of 
his going to America at the time; and he spent the 
period between his appointment and his departure in 
studying the wants of the missionary clergy and the 
means of attaining greater efficiency. An investigation 
into the character of the ministers at work in the 
provinces convinced him that a higher type of men 
would offer their services for the remote fields if there 
were access to the channels of sound learning. Good 
reading matter hardly existed in the colonies; and the 
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clergy lacked the stimulus of books, universities, and 
intellectual companionship. So Bray began to evolve 
his library system; he devised rules for the preserva- 
tion of the books, he solicited funds, and at length he 
broadened his plan into a parochial lending library. 
In consequence of his efforts, nearly fifty libraries 
were founded by him in America and other countries 
abroad.' Thirty-nine were founded in Maryland and 
other colonies.2 Sixty-one parochial libraries were 
begun in England and Wales. Doctor Bray sent to 
American upwards of thirty-four thousand religious 
books and tracts.° 

But Doctor Bray encountered difficulties in carrying 
out his library project; so he originated the plan of a 
society, to be incorporated by charter, for the spread 
of Christian knowledge at home and in the plantations. 
His design was laid before the Bishop of London in 
1697; and out of it grew the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, known to this day as the 
S.P.C.K. The first sketch of the new Society, which 
Doctor Bray prepared, included the libraries at home 
and abroad, charity-schools, and missions both to 
colonists and heathens. Not only British settlers, but 
Indians and negroes were included in his scheme. Other 
aims grew out of the original design: the S.P.C.K. did 
not confine its task to that of circulating books and 
founding libraries at home and in the colonies, but 
later began translating books into foreign languages 
so as to increase their use. In order to improve the 
moral and spiritual condition of the mariners of Eng- 
land, books and tracts were distributed. The problem 
of reforms at Newgate and other prisons was taken 
up in due course; and through the efforts of the Society, 
the conscience of the nation was awakened to matters 
which were distressing. The Society was destined to 


1Pund-Publication, no. 37, pp. (71)-97 (Maryland Historical Society). 

*Hurst, Parochial Libraries in the Colonial Period, p. 50. 

*Appendix to 2nd ed. (1808) of “‘Public Spirit Illustrated in the Life and Designs of 
Reverend Thomas Bray, D.D.” 
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prove itself the friend of the reformed religious com- 
munities of continental Europe; it helped the Salz- 
burger emigrants to find homes in the new world and 
collected funds for their benefit. The 8.P.C.K., step 
by step, developed into a great organization; and its 
work has continued ever since. 

Doctor Bray set sail for Maryland on the 16th of 
December, 1699; in March, he reached his destination. 
What he found there was hardly calculated to satisfy 
him. The ministers were at a disadvantage, because 
they lacked the definite assurance of support and were 
planted in the midst of parishes too large to cover 
effectively. Bray remained in Maryland but a few 
months; but during that time he called the clergy of 
the province together and made suggestions looking 
to the improvement of their morale. He also sponsored 
an act for the establishment of the Church of England 
in Maryland. Furthermore, he took care that nearly 
all the thirty (or thirty-one) parishes in the province 
received a library. He felt, however, that he would 
render greater assistance to the Church by securing 
the approval of the act establishing the Church, thus 
strengthening the position of the clergy and restoring 
their confidence; and to attain this object, he returned 
home. 

When he reached England, he found that the work 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had 
grown. The organization which he had conceived, to 
render possible his splendid vision of an enlightened 
and educated clergy and people, had branched into 
diverse fields. It was expedient to form another 
corporation, which would concentrate its efforts on the 
missionary enterprise of the Church. The result was 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts—the S.P.G. To the Reverend Thomas 
Bray, that noble organization owes its inception. The 
charter was drawn by him; and it was granted by King 
William the Third on the 16th of June, 1701. The new 
Society lost no time in facing its special task. Im- 
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mediately enquiries were begun into the religious 
conditions of the colonies; the Reverend George Keith 
was sent to make a survey of the whole field from New 
Hampshire to Carolina. Letters were written to 
governors, congregations, and people of prominence in 
the plantations. The replies received were on the 
whole gloomy, and indicated that the Church in the 
colonies was having a hard struggle even to hold its 
members. 

At its meeting the following February, the Society 
agreed that all bishops who were members should 
cause notice to be given out, offering an opportunity 
to clergymen to apply for missionary duty in America. 
As the Society was desirous of securing none but the 
sort fitted for the task, all applicants were required to 
meet certain qualifications. Funds were solicited, and 
some generous donations followed. The 8.P.G. was 
destined to prove the foremost missionary force in 
colonial America. For more than two hundred years, 
throughout the world, the S.P.G. has been engaged in 
the labor of evangelization; it has a most remarkable 
record. Active in every province where the British 
have gone, it has lent aid to nearly every country in 
Europe where its help has been sought and has gone to 
the most distant outposts. Its chief enterprises have 
been furnishing and supporting missionaries under 
Anglican orders, establishing Church organizations, 
distributing Christian literature, maintaining schools 
and schoolmasters, distributing books and tracts to the 
missionaries, and assisting and founding colleges so as 
to provide a trained clergy. For more than eighty 
years, from 1702 to 1782, the majority of the Church 
of England missionaries in the American colonies were 
chosen, sent over, and to a large extent supported by 
the Society. Three hundred and nine men were 
employed during that period in the Society’s service 
in America.! 

In 1706, Doctor Bray accepted the living of St. 


1S. P. G. Classified Digest, pp. 849-856. 
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Botolph Without Aldgate, where he remained till his 
death. His interest in the colonies never waned, how- 
ever; and he continued his activities for their welfare. 
In order to seek royal patronage, he visited Holland; 
and while there, he met Monsieur Abel Tassin, who 
was commonly known as the Sieur d’Allone. That 
official was impressed with the clergyman’s endeavors; 
and during his life, he made a donation of £900 to aid 
in the uplift and instruction of the negro. Bray under- 
took the expenditure of that sum. For years, the needs 
of the negro had been in his mind; in fact, he had out- 
lined a plan for a society which would carry on work 
“amongst y* Poorer sort of people, as also among y* 
Blacks & Native Indians.’’* When D’Allone made his 
will in 1721, he bequeathed one-tenth of his English 
estate and the arrears of the pension due him from the 
Crown at the time of his death, as a fund, the income 
of which would be used by Doctor Bray and his 
Associates for erecting a school or schools for instruct- 
ing the young children of negro slaves in the Christian 
religion “‘& such of their Parents as show themselves 
inclineable.”’? In 1723, Doctor Bray named certain 
trustees to execute the work made possible by 
D’Allone’s benefactions, as well as other funds accu- 
mulated by him for the instruction of the Indians and 
negroes. Their authority was confirmed by a decree 
of chancery, June 24th, 1730; and the title of ‘‘Doctor 
Bray’s Associates” has clung to them ever since. 

Bray had long been interested in the prisoners of 
Whitechapel and Borough Compter. He was so moved 
by their wretched condition that in 1727 he undertook 
to solicit benefactions for their relief. The attention 
of the public was awakened; and Bray’s efforts led 
to a more extended movement for the improvement of 
British prisons.? The House of Commons was induced 
in 1729 to authorize an investigation. John Perceval, 


‘Kemp, Support of Schools in Colonial New York, pp. 14-15. 
8. P. G. Series A, XIX., p. 17 (Library of Congress transcript); Kemp, as above, p. 15. 
‘Sprague, Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit, p. 21. 
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Earl of Egmont, was a member of the committee of 
inspection; he was already one of Doctor Bray’s 
Associates. Another member of the committee was 
the celebrated General James Edward Oglethorpe, 
who later joined the Associates. At the time of the 
parliamentary enquiry, Bray and Oglethorpe conferred 
on the subject of the gaols and the alleviation of the 
condition of the debtors there. A plan for the coloniza- 
tion of the debtors took form; and Oglethorpe accepted 
the trust of such an undertaking. A legacy of £5000 
was found available, provided it could be annexed to 
some trust already in existence. So Oglethorpe pro- 
posed that the original number of the Associates be 
augmented, thus combining the reforming group in 
Parliament with the philanthropists outside, in a 
constructive effort on behalf of the poor. By July, 
1730, the organization was apparently completed.' In 
this way, the enlarged Associates of Doctor Bray formed 
the nidus of the Georgia Board of Trustees. The 
Associates included some eight individuals, who never 
served as trustees of Georgia; but no member of the 
board as first named was chosen from outside that 
composite charitable society. At the head of its mem- 
bership were three of the original group of Associates. 
And even after the Georgia charter had passed the 
seals, for a time the business of the Associates and the 
Georgia Trustees was jointly transacted.’ 

Doctor Bray was active to the last. On the 15th day 
of February, 1730, he died. It is hard to exaggerate 
the far-reaching significance of his labors. He has 
been called the father of the modern lending library; 
and an examination of his plan for the collection, cir- 
culation, and preservation of the books shows that he 
foresaw the main problems of the librarian of the 
present day. Because of his efforts, a stream of the 
finest reading matter filtered into America. The 
8.P.C.K., with its cultural, ethical, and religious 


1Crane, “Genesis of Georgia” (American Historical Review, XXVII., pp. 65-66). 
pp. 67-68. 
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activities; the S.P.G., with its schools and missions; 
the Associates, with their work among the humbler 
classes—-all are memorials of Thomas Bray. And 
when one considers his relations with Oglethorpe and 
the connection between his Associates and the Georgia 
Trustees, one is tempted to include the inspiration 
which led to the colonization of Georgia among his 
contributions to America. 


Earty Activities oF Doctor Bray’s ASSOCIATES 
AND THE Steps LEADING TO THE COLONIZATION 
OF GEORGIA 


The minutes of the Associates of Doctor Bray, 
covering the first years of their corporate existence, 
would suggest that while they were imbued with a 
desire to carry out the same sort of philanthropic 
enterprise which had marked their late principal’s 
efforts, they were slow in fixing on a definite and 
specialized program. For awhile, they continued 
the support of libraries; then they interested them- 
selves in prison reform, and as a result of their activity 
an impetus was given to the colonization of Georgia; 
at length, they devoted most of their energies, so far 
as America was concerned, to the education of the 
negro. 

The record of the first five-and-a-half years’ meet- 
ings is contained in a manuscript minute book in the 
archives of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. The little volume is inscribed 
as follows: 


The Minutes of the Meetings of the Trustees for Instructing 
the Negroes in the Christian Religion and Establishing a 
charitable Colony for the better Maintainance of the Poor of 
this Kingdom, and for other good Purposes, according to 
M' D’Allone’s Charity from March 21*t 1729, to Dec" 34 1735. 


There are two other minute books of the Associates, 
which include the proceedings of that group for the 
next seventy-three years.' 


!Photofilm reproductions have been made for the Library of Congress; and the pages 
have been given new numbers, which will be used in the citations throughout this study. 
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A little over a month after the Reverend Thomas 
Bray passed away, that is, on March 21st, 1730 (N.8.), 
there was a meeting of the ‘Trustees for Mt D’ Allone’s 
Charity for the Instruction of the Negroes in Amer- 
ica.”” Those present were General James Edward 
Oglethorpe, Sir James Lowther, the Honourable 
George Carpenter, Captain Thomas Coram; Messrs. 
Adam Anderson, William Belitha, Edward Digby, 
Robert Hucks, Edward Hughes, John LaRoche, 
Robert Moor, and Thomas Tower; and the Reverend 
Messrs. Arthur Bedford, Richard Bundy, Stephen 
Hales, and Samuel Smith. At this session, General 
Oglethorpe proposed applying part of Mr. Joseph 
King’s legacy of £15,000 to the establishment of a 
charitable colony for the better maintenance of the 
poor of the city of London and elsewhere within the 
kingdom. It was agreed that the Society was willing 
to do whatever should be thought proper to promote so 
good a design; and Oglethorpe was designed to take 
such measures as he should think appropriate for 
making the same successful. Mr. Bedford was asked 
to take charge of the books formerly in Doctor Bray’s 
custody, designed for the use of missionaries in 
America. A parochial library in an English market 
town was discussed. 

At the meeting of May 12th, the same year, a 
printed epistle of Doctor Bray to Mr. D’Allone’s 
trustees was given to every person present. It was 
agreed to accept the trust and to execute the same 
under the direction of the high court of chancery; 
and Oglethorpe was requested to apply to the court 
for that purpose.’ 

The trustees met again July 1. There were new 
members present, including the Right Honourable 
Lord Perceval, Earl of Egmont. General Oglethorpe 
reported that on the 24th of June, the cause concerning 


1Minutes of the Meetings of the Trustees . . . (1729-35), p. 6 (Library of Congress 
photofilm). 
Ibid. 
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the charity of Mr. D’Allone and of Doctor Bray’s 
foefment in pursuance of the same was heard before 
the master of the rolls, who had spoken with respect 
of the new society and had promised it all the en- 
couragement in his power. He had also given a final 
decree, the most advantageous which could be desired, 
and had appointed the gentlemen who were Associates 
to Doctor Bray to act as trustees for executing Mr. 
D’Allone’s will and “Instructing the Negroes of the 
British Plantations in the Christian Religion.”” The 
general was chosen chairman for the year; and the 
Reverend Samuel Smith and Arthur Bedford were 
made secretaries. Mr. Bedford reported that he had 
waited on the Lord Bishop of London, June 2nd, and 
had communicated to his Lordship the designs of the 
Society; whereupon the Bishop had expressed “his 
great Satisfaction therewith,’’ and had promised ‘“‘all 
the Encouragement and Assistance, which lay in his 
Power.’”’ The Bishop had already printed some tracts 
on the education of the negro;' and he had taken care 
to obtain ‘‘an exact List of all the Negroes in the 
Plantations in America, All which Particulars he was 
willing to lay before them, that so they might know 
how to proportion their Charity as there was Oc- 
casion.”’ It was agreed that the new Society would 
try to cultivate ‘‘a good Understanding” with the older 
Anglican philanthropic organizations—the 8.P.C.K. 
and the S.P.G. Furthermore, it was decided that 
efforts would be used, as soon as possible, to obtain “‘a 
Grant of Lands in America, that such poor Persons 
may be transplanted thither who shall be willing to 
go beyond the Seas for their better Maintainance, 
and that M* Oglethorpe, and such other Persons of this 
Society, whom he shall desire for his Assistance do take 
Care of the same.’”’ Letters were to be written to all 
persons in England who had ever received a library 


‘Edmund Gibson (1669-1748) was Bishop of London. He was particularly interested in 
the uplift of the negro; and had urged slave-owners to take their obligations in regard 
to the negro’s spiritual welfare more seriously. 
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from Doctor Bray, asking them to give a particular 
account of those libraries; and correspondence with 
the American clergy who formerly corresponded with 
the doctor should be renewed. 

The historical significance of the meeting just re- 
viewed is evident. The Associates had become a body 
politic by decree of chancery. They were looking 
ahead with earnestness and determination; and to 
pursue their aims more effectively, they were enlisting 
the sympathy and co-operation of prominent ecclesi- 
astics and well-established corporations. The philan- 
thropic colony, which materialized in the next two 
years, was the subject of serious thought. 

At the next meeting, two weeks later, donations to 
the good cause were reported.? The older societies, 
the 8.P.G. and the 8.P.C.K., graciously pledged their 
readiness to assist the new organization. July 30th, 
the Honourable James Vernon, who had become a 
member, laid a draft of a petition to the King before 
the trustees, soliciting the grant of certain lands to the 
southward of Carolina. The petition was engrossed 
and signed. In the minutes of that day, we first find 
the body referred to as the ‘‘Associates.’’ 

Reports of an insurrection of the negroes in Virginia 
gave anxiety to the Associates, who were afraid that 
such rumors would hamper their efforts to obtain 
funds. It was determined to enquire into the truth of 
the same; and various Associates were requested to 
write to their correspondents in America.‘ At a meet- 
ing six weeks later (November 12th, 1730), it was 
noted with satisfaction that there was no insurrection 
in Virginia, and that the uprising in Jamaica had not 
resulted from teaching the negroes the Christian reli- 
gion. The reflexions caused thereby, so far from dis- 
couraging the Associates, ‘‘ought rather to induce them 


1Minutes of the Meetings of the Trustees . . . (1729-35), pp. 7-9 (L. C.). 
Jbid., p. 11. 
‘Jbid., p. 16. 
‘Tbid., p. 18. 
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to go on with greater Diligence and Vigour for the 
Converting of those poor Souls to Christianity.” At 
the same session, a proposal was made that a parlia- 
mentary law be taken for the constant performance of 
divine service in all the county gaols of this kingdom; 
and it was agreed that a treatise be drawn up, “to 
encourage all charitable Persons to contribute towards 
the charitable Colony intended to be fixed in some one 
of the American Piantations belonging to the King of 
Great Britain, and that M* Oglethorpe do prepare 
the Same.’"' Also a sermon was decided upon, to be 
preached in Feburary “concerning the Instruction of 
Negroes in the Christian Religion.” The date was 
later fixed as the 23rd of February, 1730 (1731). Thus 
ended the first year’s deliberations of the Associates of 
Doctor Bray; they had made a real start. 

On the 14th of January, 1731, arrangements for the 
anniversary sermon were practically perfected. The 
Reverend Samuel Smith, lecturer of St. Alban’s, 
Wood-Street, and active as a trustee, was to preach 
the same in the parish Church of St. Augustin, near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was planned that a dinner 
should follow the sermon, at the King’s Arms in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and that Mr. Oglethorpe 
should be the steward for that purpose. At that 
meeting it was “‘Agreed, that the Lord Percevall, Col. 
Carpenter, Mt Vernon, Heathcote, Mt Hucks, 
Towers, Eyles, LaRoche, and Oglethorpe, 
and M* Moore be a Committee for Solliciting the 
Grant for the Lands designed for the Charitable 
Colony in South Carolina in America.’* Thus we 
observe that the little charitable society, originally 
devised for the administration of a legacy for the 
education of the negroes in the colonies and to per- 
petuate Doctor Bray’s scheme of parochial libraries, 
had widened its scope to include prison reform and the 


‘Minutes of the Meetings of the Trustees . . . (1729-35), pp. 21, 23 (L. C.). 
Tbid., p. 28. 
p. 29. 
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actual establishment of a debtor colony. As one of 
Bray’s early biographers describes the evolution of that 
charitable enterprise— 

For to these two designs of founding Libraries, and instruct- 
ing the Negroes, a 3™¢ was now added, which tho’ at first view 
appears to be of a different nature, has a perfect coincidence 
with them. . . . And therefore out of the same charitable 
regard to the bodies and Souls of Men, a design was form’d of 
establishing a Colony in America, than which none can be 
better entitled to consideration and encouragement.’ 


The Reverend Mr. Smith preached his sermon, on 
Tuesday, February 23rd, 1731, as the title-page 
expresses it, ‘‘before the TRUSTEES for Establishing 
the Colony of Georgia in America, And before the 
ASSOCIATES of the late Rev. Dr. THOMAS BRAY, 
for Converting the Negroes in the British Plantations, 
snd for other good purposes.”’ “Until the pious Former 
of these Designs’’—Doctor Bray—‘‘provided Mission- 
aries to be sent into the several Provinces on the Conti- 
nent of America,” he said, ‘‘most of the first English 
Settlements there were for a long Time without Priest 
or Altar. Few were bless’d with an establish’d Min- 
istry. . . . If Christianity now gains Ground but by 
slow and inconsiderable Advances, the Circumstances 
of the Clergy, and the Scarcity of Materials in our 
Plantations will in some Measure account for it.” He 
mentioned the large number of Indians still unreached 
by Christianity. He declared that it was an obligation 
to found and augment parochial libraries, to convert 
the negroes in the British plantations, and to plant a 
Christian colony. At the time of the delivery of this 
sermon, the two bodies—the Georgia Trustees and the 
Associates of Doctor Bray—had not been separated; 
in fact, the Georgia trust was not even in existence. 

After the sermon, the Associates met at the King’s 
Arms. Oglethorpe and twelve others were present. It 
was agreed to print an account of Doctor Bray, “the 
Founder of these Associates’; and the Reverend Mr. 


1Pund-Publication, no. 37, p. 47 (Maryland Historical Society). 
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Bundy was desired to wait upon the Bishop of London 
and obtain an account of the number of the clergy and 
the negroes in the several islands and plantations in 
America, ‘‘with such other Particulars as his Lordship 
shall judge proper to promote their Designs in Instruct- 
ing, Converting, and Baptising the said Negroes.’ 

At a meeting soon afterwards, the Reverend Samuel 
Smith was asked to lay before the Associates the draft 
of a letter to be forwarded to the commissaries and 
clergy in the plantations, acquainting them with the 
trust created by Doctor Bray and desiring their counsel 
in promoting their good designs.” 

At the meeting of the Associates, January 15th, 
1732, the Reverend John Burton accepted an invita- 
tion to preach the second anniversary sermon. Copies 
of the letter of the Bishop of London to the masters 
and mistresses of slaves, to the value of five pounds, 
were ordered sent to the Commissary of the Church in 
Maryland. Mr. Burton’s sermon was delivered “before 
the Trustees for Establishing the Colony of Georgia in 
America, and before the Associates of the late Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Bray, for Converting the Negroes in the 
British Plantations, and for other good Purposes.” 
He spoke (March 15th) in favour of the Christian 
education of the youth, and of the conversion of 
negroes and Indians. 

There was a feeling of dissatisfaction, because the 
charter of the proposed colony of Georgia was still 
delayed. A good deal of interest had been aroused in 
this philanthropic venture; and donations had been 
solicited throughout the kingdom. At last, on June 
9th, 1732, the charter was granted by King George the 
Second. Lord Viscount Perceval, Edward Digby, 
George Carpenter, James Oglethorpe, George Heath- 
cote, Thomas Towers, Robert Moore, Robert Hucks, 
Roger Holland, William Sloper, Francis Eyles, John 
LaRoche, James Vernon, William Belitha, and the 


1Minutes of the Meetings of the Trustees . . . (1729-35), p. 31 (L. C.). 
p. 40. 
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Reverend Messrs. Stephen Hales, John Burton, 
Richard Bundy, Arthur Bedford, and Samuel Smith, 
as well as Adam Anderson and Thomas Coram, gentle- 
men, were made a body politic and corporate under 
the name of “The Trustees for Establishing the 
Colony of Georgia in America.’”’ No one of the Board 
of Trustees as first named was chosen from outside 
that composite body of the original Associates and the 
reforming group of members of Parliament and phil- 
anthropists outside. At the head of the membership 
were three of the original group of Associates. There 
were fourteen members of Parliament, all of whom but 
one (or possibly two) had served some time on the 
committee on the gaols. Even after the Georgia 
charter had passed the seals, for a time the business 
of the Trustees and the Associates was jointly con- 
ducted. They even used the same minute book and 
held their meetings at the same place. It was later that 
the Associates of Doctor Bray, having lent their 
organization, prestige, and membership to the inaugu- 
ration of the Georgia colony, felt that the two enter- 
prises should not be jointly conducted. It has been 
said that the Associates doubtless “performed their 
most notable service between October, 1730 and 1732, 
when they laid the foundation of the last successful 
English enterprise of colonization within the limits of 
the United States.’ 

It was not until the middle of the following year that 
the accounts of the two bodies, which had been man- 
aged jointly, were fully settled. At the meeting of the 
Associates in Palace Court, May 31st, 1733—Lord 
Perceval in the chair—it was decided to demand of the 
Georgia Trustees a balance of £109/18s./4d., due the 
Associates. At the July 2nd meeting, the balance was 
reported paid and invested; and it was ordered ‘‘that a 


1Crane, “The Philanthropists and the Genesis of Georgia” (American Historical 
Review, XXVII., pp. 67-68). 

*Ibid., p. 69; Crane, “The Promotion Literature of Georgia” (Bibliographical EZesays/ 
A Tribute to Wilberforce Eames). 
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Library shall be sent to Georgia for the Use of the 
Minister in the Town of Savannah as soon as the 
Trustees hear of the Rev? M* Quincy’s Arrival and 
Settlement’’; and that the people in the next embarca- 
tion to the new colony be furnished with Bibles, 
prayer books, and other works.’ 


Tue WorRK OF THE ASSOCIATES IN GEORGIA 


The new colony, with which the Associates were so 
intimately connected, had the first claim on the 
attention of the society. In November, 1734, Mr. 
Herman Verelst, who acted as agent of the Georgia 
Trustees, reported to Doctor Bray’s Associates that 
he had sent to Savannah three parcels of books (Bibles, 
primers, spelling books, horn-books, testaments, and 
psalters). It was ordered at the same time that books 
should be sent to Charles Town, South Carolina, and 
to New England, for the instruction of the negroes.? 

In the meanwhile, General Oglethorpe had returned 
from Georgia, whither he had gone with the colonists. 
He presided at a meeting of the Associates at Palace 
Court, February 3rd, 1735; and several of the Trus- 
tees of Georgia, who were likewise Associates, were 
present. It was agreed that the Earl of Egmont, 
Doctor Bundy, Doctor Hales, and the Reverend Mr. 
Smith wait on the Bishop of London as a committee, 
to communicate ‘‘the Associate’s great Desire to for- 
ward the good work of Converting the Negroes’; 
and in order to accomplish their desires, they felt it 
would be ‘‘necessary to obtain a Royal Instruction to 
the Legislative Powers of the several Colonys to 
Consider of the most proper means for Establishing 
Itinerant Catechists in the said Colonys towards the 
Conversion of the Negroes.”” Hence the good offices of 
his Lordship and of the 8.P.G. were desired.* 

Gradually the efforts of the Associates became more 

‘Minutes of the Meetings of the Trustees . . . (1729-35), pp. 62-65 (L. C.). 
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specialized. Other and larger organizations were 
devoting their energies to the sending of missionaries, 
the support of schools, and the distribution of libraries, 
The Associates felt that their best avenue of service 
was the instruction of the negro. The S.P.G. had 
emphasized negro work from the beginning; catechists 
were maintained in several places under the auspices of 
the Church of England; the present Bishop of London 
was a well-known advocate of religious instruction 
among those benighted people. Still the progress was 
slow; the whites were on the whole indifferent to the 
training of their slaves, if not positively hostile. 

On March 3rd, 1735, a gift of £50 from an unknown 
benefactress was reported to the Associates; and five- 
eighths of the Associates’ assets in South Sea Annuity 
stock were voted for use in the conversion of the 
negroes.! So serious and determined were the mem- 
bers that a joint meeting was held with a committee 
from the S.P.G., April 21st, 1735, so as to confer on the 
proper means to be taken for instructing the black 
people in the plantations. It was a distinguished 
gathering. The Venerable Society was represented by 
the Lord Bishop of Rochester, the Secretary (Doctor 
Philip Bearcroft), and others; the Associates present 
included the Earl of Egmont, Mr. Vernon, Captain 
Coram, and the Reverend Messrs. Hales, Bundy, 
Smith, and Bedford. It was proposed that the two 
societies make application to the King, for instructions 
to the Governor of South Carolina, to recommend that 
his Assembly pass an act for establishing one or more 
catechists for the instruction of the negroes ‘‘in the 
Christian and true Protestant Religion in that Colony.” 
The Associates had sent books to Mr. Hugh Bryan, of 
Port Royal, South Carolina, for converting the 
negroes.’ 

As fast as their funds permitted, the Associates sent 
books to the American colonies, for the instruction of 


1Minutes of the Meetings of the Trustees . . . (1729-35), pp. 82-83. 
*Jbid., pp. 87-88, 96. 
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the black race. But they also tried to follow out their 
founder’s plan of establishing parochial libraries. On 
the 2nd of June, 1736, they sent a parish library to 
Savannah.' A library was sent to Connecticut about 
the same time. At a meeting of the Associates, Nov- 
ember 2nd, 1737, it was reported that since the late 
Doctor Bray’s death, the Associates had endowed be- 
tween twenty and thirty libraries. “But the Fund 
being so low They have not been able to make so 
considerable a progress as they could wish.” A large 
number of books remained in store, but they were in- 
sufficient for complete libraries. So it was resolved 
that the Associates meet every month, and that every 
benefaction received be applied in the best way to 
promote the design and answer the intentions of the 
donor.’ 

Although the Associates had given great impetus and 
encouragement to the founding of Georgia, the colony 
did not offer a field at the beginning for their special 
work of instructing and uplifting the negro. There 
were no slaves in the first years of the settlement; 
and the constant menace of the Spaniards of Florida 
hindered the colonists from a well-ordered life. But 
Georgia was not forgotten; and after the Associates 
resolved (April 10th, 1749) “‘that to promote the Con- 
version of the Negroes, it is necessary to endeavour 
to send over a proper Person as an Itinerant Teacher 
in the Principles of Christianity, to go to such Colonies 
as he shall be appointed,’’* it was in Georgia that they 
carried out this experiment. 

The Reverend Bartholomew Zouberbuhler, a native 
of Switzerland, was the resident clergyman at Savan- 
nah; he was a man of industry, interested in the wel- 
fare of the negro. In fact, for the first time in its 
history, the colony possessed a clergyman ready to 
concentrate his energies on the local needs of the 


'Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., July 7, 1736 (L. C.). 
TIbid., Nov. 2, 1737. 
"Ibid., April 10, 1749. 
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parish. There had been ministers in Georgia of un- 
usual gifts, who had apparently used Savannah princi- 
pally as a basis for their wider activities; and other 
clergymen had left the colony after a short stay. Upon 
a man of Zouberbuhler’s calibre, the Associates could 
rely. 

The Associates secured the help of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, since that society kept 
in touch with desirable men ready to go to the colonies, 
The man chosen was Joseph Ottolenghi, a convert 
from Judaism; and the Associates obligated themselves 
to pay Mr. Ottolenghi £25 a year for his services as 
catechist to the negroes, while the 8.P.G. added £15 
to that amount.! Ottolenghi was a native of Casole in 
Italy.? In making formal application for the appoint- 
ment, he promised ‘‘to use his best endeavours, with 
the Divine Assistance,’’ towards “the Conversion of 
these ignorant People, so as that the Honour of Al- 
mighty God, the good of his Fellow Creatures, and the 
Designs of this Venerable Society may be Answered 
by his Undertaking.’’ 

Ottolenghi arrived in July, 1751.4 He was a rather 
colorful figure—a man of culture, conversant not only 
with English but with the languages of the Orient; 
he soon became involved in the silk industry of the 
Trustees, who had great hopes of success in that enter- 
prise. He was the most prominent Jew in colonial 
Georgia. Ten years later, he was elected a member of 
the Georgia Assembly, and remained a member till 
1765. He was appointed at one time a commissioner 
to repair the public wharf; he was also named a com- 
missioner to erect forts, collect taxes, and look after 
other public duties. In 1774, he was allowed an an- 
nuity of a hundred pounds, “‘in consideration of his 
long and faithful services in promoting silk culture in 


18. P. G. Abstract, 1751, p. 55. 
*Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., Jan. 14, 1751 (L. C.). 
48. P. G. Series B, XVIII., p. 80 (L. C.). 

4S. P. G. Journal XII., 1759-1754 (L. C.). 
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Georgia.”’ He was the first Jew to represent the 
masses in a popular assembly, so far as can be 
ascertained.' 

Zouberbuhler acquainted the S.P.G. with Mr. 
Ottolenghi’s arrival, and expressed his opinion as to 
the most effectual method in teaching the negroes— 
visiting them in their several habitations and appoint- 
ing schools in the different districts.’ 

Ottolenghi reported to the Society, September 9th, 
1751, that he had the slaves with him three times a 
week, in the evenings when their owners could best 
spare them. He instructed those who were grown, 
advanced in years, and not capable of learning to read, 
in as plain a manner as he could, in “‘such Principles of 
our Holy Religion as suits best with their Condition & 
Capacity; and found them apparently willing and 
desirous to learn what they must do to be saved. He 
promised to spare no pains to improve the younger 
ones—those capable of learning to read—and he 
prayed God’s blessings upon his efforts.* 

On the 4th of June, 1752, Ottolenghi wrote express- 
ing great satisfaction in the good progress of his 
catechumens, to whom he taught the catechism. 
“After talks to them upon some of the moral Duties, 
and by these Means, through God’s blessing, he hath 
brought most of them through the Catechism, and 
some of their Masters have acknowledged, that their 
Slaves are grown much better than heretofore.”” He 
had run across two Jewish families, both very poor; 
and he had taken their children for instruction, hoping 
to show them the real way of entering the true Canaan.‘ 

The Associates replied to Ottolenghi that they 
approved of his method of instructing the negroes; 
and suggested that they would be glad if he would 
encourage white children to partake of the same knowl- 


\1Publications of American Jewish Historical Society, no. 9 (1901), pp. 89-112. 
%8. P. G. Journal XII., 1759-1754 (L. C.). 

S. P. G. Series B, XII., p. 149 (L. C.). 

‘S. P. G. Abstract, 1753, p. 54. 
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edge, and assist Mr. Zouberbuhler in the preparation 
of people for the sacraments.' That the efforts were 
bearing fruit is evident from Zouberbuhler’s letter of 
April 13th, 1753, in which he informed the 8.P.G, 
that more than sixty negroes joined in his worship. 
He added that Mr. Ottolenghi was diligent and doing 
good service.’ 

As Ottolenghi became more closely identified with 
civil affairs, the school became subordinate. In June, 
1757, he received a letter from the Secretary of the 
Associates, expressing surprise that he had given no 
account of his labours the preceding year.’ The 
S.P.G. had similar cause of complaint, and in 1758 
stopped his stipend.‘ In June, 1758, another letter was 
received from the Associates, reminding Ottolenghi 
that nothing had been heard from him in three or four 
years, and therefore no future drafts would be hon- 
oured. Thereupon Ottolenghi expressed surprise him- 
self, and avowed that some malicious person had 
done him a disservice; he asserted that he had never 
omitted his annual account or neglected his duty 
towards the negroes.° 

The Reverend Mr. Zouberbuhler wrote the Secre- 
tary of the Associates, July 25th, 1758, his own views 
on the subject of negro instruction. He said that he 
had once proposed the erection of a public school for 
the purpose; but he had concluded that such an insti- 
tution was both too limited and attended with many 
inconveniences. Georgia was thinly inhabited; hence 
such a school could only reach a few adjoining neigh- 
bours. There were not many masters who would spare 
their negroes in the daytime, though they might be 
induced to excuse them for instruction after their daily 
work. “The best & most effectual Method then of 
delivering these poor Creatures out of their Darkness 


1Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., July 10, 1752 (L. C.). 
28. P. G. Abstract, 1754, pp. 63-64. 

38. P. G. New Photostats, Georgia (L. C.), pp. 21-22. 

4S. P. G. Abstract, 1758, p. 52. 

5S. P. G. New Photostats, Georgia (L. C.), pp. 22-23. 
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& to make them Partakers of the Light of the Gospel, 
is, to attend them at their respective Habitations & to 
embrace all favourable Opportunities of instructing 
them in the Fundamental Truths of xty.” Two or 
three itinerant schoolmasters, going from one district 
to another and staying two or three months in each, 
would be about the best way of reaching the negroes. 

Meanwhile, Ottolenghi was able to get reinstated 
in the favour of the 8.P.G. Several men wrote letters 
commending him; and it was suggested to the Society 
that his annual reports must have miscarried. But on 
the 3rd of April, 1760, the Associates resolved that 
they could no longer continue the experiment in 
Georgia. They felt that it did not answer the intent 
and purpose of Mr. D’Allone’s bequest; so Ottolenghi 
was informed that his engagement was terminated. 
There is no record of further work in that colony under 
the direction of the Associates.” 


Necro UPLIFT IN THE COLONIAL CAROLINAS 


South Carolina was one of the first scenes of the 
Associates’ activity in behalf of the negro; but prior 
to that time, a certain missionary of the English 
Church had been filled with remarkable zeal for the 
welfare of that subject people. The Reverend Francis 
LeJau, a native of Angiers, France, was reared a 
Huguenot; but he embraced the Church of England 
and received episcopal orders in London. He arrived in 
Carolina in October 1706; and ministered at St. James’s 
Church, Goose Creek, for the rest of his life. He re- 
ceived an annual allowance from the S.P.G. of fifty 
pounds, beside the provision under the South Carolina 
Church Act. Both the Indians and the negroes were 
special objects of his attention; and he persisted in his 
endeavours in spite of discouragement and lack of 


'Dr. Bray’s records—copy of original letter in possession of the Rev. J. B. Lawrence, 
Americus, Ga. 

‘Lawrence, ‘Religious Education of the Negro in the Colony of Georgia” (Georgia 
Historical Society Quarterly, XIV., no. 1, March, 1930). 
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co-operation from his white parishioners. Soon after 
his arrival, he realized that the slave-owners were not 
merely indifferent to the spiritual welfare of their 
dependents but positively opposed to his efforts to 
impart Christian instruction to them. 

In this regard, South Carolina was not unique; in all 
the colonies where there were slaves, the idea had 
become prevalent that baptism would automatically 
free them. Hence, human nature being the sordid 
thing that it so often shows itself, the clergy had a 
difficult time winning the master’s consent. Property 
rights were concrete realities; the implications of the 
Golden Rule were suffered to bide their time. 

When LeJau observed the low sexual standards of 
the black race, he was driven to wonder whether the 
white man was really not responsible. “I am sure 
we cou’d prevent all those evils if we wou’d take pains 
about it,” he said; “but Masters are content if their 
slaves labour much and cost them little trouble and 
charges.’’' He had not been long in his new field before 
several negroes applied to him for baptism; but he felt 
that he should wait until he had proof of their good 
character from the testimony of their masters. At 
first, he did not seem to suspect that the people would 
fail to support him in his efforts of uplift, but at length 
he realized the bitter truth. On February 18th, 1709, 
he wrote to the Society: 

Since the beginning of December last I took a particular day 
in the Week and invited the Children Servants, and Slaves to 
come to be instructed in the Church, leaving to the discretion 
of the Parents and Masters to send such of their families as 
they cou’d spare, by turns, and whom they thought best dis- 
posed: I am sorry I can give no satisfactory Account of 
Success in that particular, perhaps it will be better in time. . . . 
I am not blamed openly, for all honest People stand with me; 
but it seems by their Whispers & Conduct they would not have 
me urge of Contributing to the Salvation, Instruction, and 
human usage of Slaves and ffree Indians.’ 


18. P. G. Series A, IV., #125 (L. C.)—Sept. 15, 1708. 
*8. P. G. Series A, IV., #101 (L. C.). 
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A month later he bewailed the fact that negro and 
Indian slaves had not been sent to him for instruction, 
even though he had offered to set apart a time for the 
same. ‘‘Many Masters can’t be persuaded that Ne- 
groes and Indians are otherwise than Beasts, and use 
them like such. I endeavour to let them know better 
things.” 

The notion that baptism would emancipate the 
slaves was so general that letters were despatched 
from London on the subject, and special laws were 
passed in certain colonies, in order to assure the slave- 
owner that there was no ground for apprehension. 
LeJau, in his anxiety to gain the master’s consent, 
drew up a declaration which adult slaves assumed at 
baptism. They were required to give consent to the 
following: 

You declare in the presence of God and before this Congre- 
gation that you do not ask for the holy baptism out of any 
design to ffree yourself from the Duty and Obedience you owe 
to your Master while you live, but merely for the good of Your 


Scul and to partake of the Graces and Blessings promised to 
the Members of the Church of Jesus Christ. 


Finding that the slaves were continually changing their 
wives and husbands, he told those whom he baptized: 
“The Christian Religion does not allow plurality of 
Wives, nor any changing of them; You promise truly 
to keep the Wife you now have till Death dos part 
you.” The slaves were also required to promise that 
they would not spend the Lord’s Day in feasts, dances, 
and merry meetings.” 

In one of his letters, LeJau described his method of 
religious instruction. After his Sunday service, the 
negroes and Indian slaves were invited to stay for half 
an hour. 

We begin and end Our particular Assembly with the Collect 
prevent us O Lord & teach ’em the Creed, the Lords Prayer, 


and the Commandments; I explain some portion of the 
Catechism. I give them an entire Liberty to ask questions I 


1S. P. G, Series A, IV., #142 (L. C.)—March 22, 1709. 
8. P. G. Series A, V., #49 (L. C.)—Oct. 20, 1709. 
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endeavour to proportion my answers and all my Instructions 
to their want and Capacity; I must acknowledge that the 
hand of God dos visibly appear on this particular occasion. . . , 
The Most Pious among their Masters stay also and hear; 
others not so zealous wou’d find fault, if possible, their Mur- 
merings sometimes reach my Ears, but I am not discouraged, 


He felt that his habit of doing nothing without the 
masters’ consent had brought fruit, as certain of them 
had grown to recognize the benefits to be derived from 
the instruction of their slaves. In fact, the slaves were 
found to render better service, “‘and do better for their 
Masters profit than formerly, for they are taught to 
serve out of Christian Love & Duty; they tell me 
openly that they will ever bless God for their knowing 
good things which they knew not before.’ 

LeJau’s ardour was considerably dampened when he 
learned the strong prejudice that lurked in the minds 
of some of his people. One lady had asked, “Is it 
possible that any of my slaves could go to heaven, and 
must I see them there?” A certain young gentleman 
had remarked some time before that he would never 
partake of the holy communion where slaves also 
received the sacrament.? In spite of all LeJau’s pains 
to emphasize the co-operation which he received from 
the owners of slaves, one cannot read his letters with- 
out suspecting that he was carrying most of the burden 
alone and with little help or sympathy. The members 
of the pioneer community were engrossed in their own 
affairs, and the hard exactions of a new and strange 
country crowded out some of the finer emotions. 

When an epidemic of sickness began to sweep the 
country in August, 1711, LeJau felt that the visitation 
was a sign of God’s anger because of the barbarous 
usage to which the Indians and negroes had been sub- 
jected. He dwelt on this theory in his sermons, and 
kept hoping that the calamities would bring the 
masters to their senses. A law had been enacted in 


18. P. G. Series A, V., #120 (L. C.)—June 12, 1710. 
8. P. G. Series A, VI., #142 (L. C.)—Sept. 18, 1711. 
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the province before his coming, providing for the 
mutilation of runaway slaves; and he busied himself 
opposing its execution. He found that some of the 
masters had invented contrivances whereby to torture 
their slaves as punishment; and in one of his letters 
to the S.P.G. he gave a description of one of the 
devices.' 

He had great confidence in the reality of the negroes’ 
conversion. “It is a singular comfort to me to see that 
while so many professed Christians appear but Luke- 
warm, it pleases God to raise to himself faithfull and 
devout Ser” from among the heathens, who are very 
zealous in y* Practice of our Christian dutyes. I have 
no Complaining of our Proselytes, their masters com- 
mend them for their faithfullness, and from what I am 
going to relate, the Hon” Society should have a satis- 
factory instance that their Pious designs are not fruit- 
less.’” Then he proceeded to relate that there had been 
an uprising among some of the negroes, due to the 
agitation of a slave brought from Martinique; but 
there “has not been so much as one of our Goose 
Creek Negroes accused of having knowledge of the 
Plot, far from having consented to so great a Crime. 
The most sensible of our Slaves whom I have admitted 
to the holy Sacraments have solemnly protested to 
me that if ever they hear of any IIl design of the 
Slaves I shall know it from them that it may be pre- 
vented.’’? To the end of his active ministry—he died 
September 10th, 1717—LeJau was assured that he had 
begun a good work, so far as the conversion of the 
negro was concerned. He approached his task in 
sincerity and zeal, and persevered in the face of in- 
difference and opposition.* 

We now turn to the specific efforts of the Associates 
of Doctor Bray. On the 16th of March, 1737, General 


1S. P. G. Series A, VII., pp. 395-396 (L. C.). 
4S. P. G. Series A, IX., pp. 257-260 (L. C.). 
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Oglethorpe, who had returned from Georgia, informed 
the Associates at their meeting that Count Zinzendorff 
had procured two catechists from Frankfort, Peter 
Boehler and George Schoeleus, to be sent to convert 
the negroes of South Carolina. The Associates there- 
upon voted 12d. a day for the subsistence of the two 
men, until they could embark with Oglethorpe; and a 
couple of grammars were bought for them.' The two 
teachers were Moravians; and they were sent to the 
new settlement of Purysburg. Two years later, the 
Associates requested the Reverend George Whitefield, 
who was active in canvassing the country, to ascertain 
what progress the catechists were making.’ 

The Commissary of the Bishop of London for South 
Carolina, the Reverend Alexander Garden, was much 
interested in the religious instruction of the negroes. 
His efforts were impeded, however, not only because 
of the indifference of the whites but also because of the 
fear lest the negroes, once mentally awake, would 
prove a rebellious lot. On the 16th of September, 1739, 
an insurrection occurred among the negroes of St. 
Paul’s parish, and twenty-two of the Reverend Andrew 
Leslie’s parishioners were murdered; others escaped 
to Charles Town.’ Such happenings frustrated the 
efforts of those who advocated kindly consideration 
for the negro. 

The fears of negro uprising grew very tense. Colonel 
William Stephens of Savannah wrote the Trustees of 
Georgia, December 31st, 1741, that “in Carolina, they 
are so continually apprehensive of their Rising, that 
upon all the Festivals, such as Easter, Whitsuntide, & 
Christmas, when by Custom they (the negroes) are 
allow’d some Cessation from Labour; Patroles of 
Horse are always travelling to & fro’, to prevent their 
Assembling in Numbers; & at Charles Town itself, ’tis 
so dangerous to walk the Streets late at Night, that tis 


1Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., March 16, 1737 (L. C.). 
2Jbid., May 2, 1739. 
48. P. G. Series B, VII., part 2, pp. 243-244 (L. C.). 
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customary with such People at such a Season to walk 
armed, for fear of being insulted by the Negroes.’” 
In the face of this adverse sentiment, Commissary 
Garden, by far the most influential clergyman in 
Carolina, bought two negroes in January, 1742, in 
order to educate them. He kept them under his own 
roof; sent them daily to school; and found that their 
progress was considerable.? He made a proposition 
to the S.P.G., whereby a few of the most promising 
negro boys would be chosen and placed under tutors, 
and trained to understand the principles of Christian- 
ity; he expected them to be employed as school- 
teachers for their race. The Society authorized the 
purchase of two boys at their expense.’ The two negro 
lads, aged fourteen and fifteen respectively, were 
bought; and Mr. Garden reported to the Society that 
they were baptized in their infancy and knew the 
Church catechism at the time of their purchase, al- 
though they did not know a letter of the alphabet. 
On the 2nd of April, 1742, he wrote that they had been 
ever since under his roof, and sent daily to school, and 
would be continued till qualified for the intended 
service. Five months later, he found that one of the 
boys ‘“‘proves of an excellent Genius, & can now (in the 
Space of eight Months) read the N. Testament exceed- 
ing well. In six Months more he will be throly qualified 
for the intended Service; & by that time, with God’s 
Blessing, I shall have a Schoolhouse ready near my 
own, & every thing necessary prepared for his entering 
upon it here at Charlestown; and make no Doubt but 
by this time twelve Month, I shall be able to acquaint 
the Society of a very considerable Number of Negroe 
Children under his Tuition, regulated by my own Care 
& Direction. As to the other Boy, he is of a somewhat 
slower Genius, but of a milder & better Temper, & to 
the best of my Judgement will require less Authority & 


Georgia Colonial Records, XXIII., p. 190. 
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Inspection over him, when he comes to the intended 
Service, tho possibly three or four Months later than 
the former.’”! 

Mr. Garden’s school in Charles Town, for training 
negro youths, was opened September 12th, 1743. The 
school continued with success for more than twenty 
years; and many adult slaves attended the evening 
sessions. ‘This was done by the Church in the face of 
many difficulties and obstructions, and at a time when 
the Government had not one institution for the educa- 
tion of the fifty thousand slaves in the Colony.’ The 
good Christian people of Charles Town made volun- 
tary contributions to the building of the schoolhouse; 
and Garden was confident that he would not be com- 
pelled to call on the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel for further donations. A month after the school 
was opened, he wrote to the Society: 


Thus the Society have charitably opened a Door (& with 
Gods Blessing an effectual One) by w** the Light of the Blessed 
Gospel will speedily & plentifully pour in among the poor 
Negroes of Charlestown; & without the least farther Charge to 
the Society (a few Books only excepted) for many Years. 
After the first two Years, the School will annually turn out 
thirty or forty young ones, capable to read the Scriptures, 
& instruct in the Chief Principles of X*” to nigh half the 
Negroes of this Parish; & who will all along be diffusing the 
same Light & Knowledge to the others, their Parents, Rela- 
tions, Countryman & Fellow-Servants.’ 


The audit for the ‘“Negroe School-House at Charles- 
Town,” published in the local Gazette, dated Novem- 
ber 26th, 1743, showed cash items for timber, boards, 
carpenter’s work, nails, shingles, iron-work, benches, 
desks, lime, brick, and plastering, amounting to 
£308. 8s. 6d. To cover the costs there were benefactions 
amounting to £226. 10s. The largest gift was an 
anonymous contribution of fifty pounds.‘ 

Mr. Garden’s example was stimulating to other 


18. P. G. Series B, X., pp. 138, 139 (L. C.). 
*Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., p. 18. 
48. P. G. Series B, XI., pp. 204-205 (L. C.). 
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parts of the province. On the 4th of January, 1744, 
the vestry of St. Andrew’s parish, agreed that their 
minister (the Reverend William Guy) should assure 
Mr. Garden “that many others, our Neighbours, as 
well as ourselves, are ready to use our best endeavours 
to promote so pious & laudable a Design, & accordingly 
do earnestly desire that the other Negro Schoolmaster 
as soon as he is thought sufficiently qualify’d may be 
sent into the Parish we represent, under the Direction 
of our Minister, there to be employ’d in those pious 
Services for which he is design’d.’”! 

In 1746, Mr. Garden visited England. He reported 
that the negro school had sent out twenty-eight 
children sufficiently instructed according to the inten- 
tion of that school; that fifty-five children were taught 
during the day; and that fifteen grown slaves were 
taught in the evenings. He plainly perceived a very 
general and earnest desire among negro parents to 
have their children instructed. The Associates of 
Doctor Bray sought the benefit of his advice; and 
Garden was invited to become a corresponding member 
of the Associates, and was asked to transmit to them 
his opinion of what they could do towards promoting 
the negroes’ instruction.’ 

The Commissary was becoming worn out in his 
strenuous service; but his interest in the negro school 
did not abate. When a storm blew the schoolhouse 
down in 1752, he wrote the Society for a donation of 
books to replace those which the poor negroes had lost. 
Soon afterwards, he built another school. He died 
September 27th, 1756; he had been a great uplifting 
factor in colonial South Carolina. His successors did 
not show the same interest in the work among the 
blacks. After 1764, the school was discontinued. One 
of the teachers had died; the other had proved a pro- 
fligate. Individual missionaries throughout the prov- 


18. P. G. Series B, XII., p. 84 (L. C.). 
*Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., March 19, 1747 (L. C.). 
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ince kept trying to promote the religious instruction of 
the slaves; but the Associates were unable to make any 
substantial contribution to their favoured objective, so 
far as South Carolina was concerned. 


In North Carolina, we find that the proprietary 
government of Albemarle, as early as 1669 or 1670, 
sought to pave the way for the conversion of the 
negro. An act was passed at that time, denying that a 
slave was freed by the act of baptism. The assemblies 
in those colonies where slaves were most numerous 
were anxious to remove the doubt respecting the effect 
of baptism. For a long time, however, North Carolina 
suffered from thinness of population and lack of 
ministers, and there was little done to improve the 
religious life of the negro. In no part of America, up to 
the last decade prior to the Revolutionary War, did 
the clergymen have larger stretches of territory to 
cover or greater natural obstacles to overcome. 

The Reverend Ebenezer Taylor, an S.P.G. mission 
ary whose service was terminated by a tragical death, 
reported in 1719 that the masters were on the whole 
opposed to the conversion, baptism, and salvation of 
their slaves. Missionaries frequently reported the 
baptism of negroes, and even their instruction in the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, although they were not able adequately to 
attend even to the spiritual needs of their white 
parishioners. In 1724, the Reverend Hugh Jones of 
Virginia declared that North Carolina needed Christian 
assistance, “not only for the Conversion of the 
Indians and Baptism of Negroes there, but for the 
Christening and Recovery to the Practical Profession 
of the Gospel great Numbers of English, that have but 
the bare name of God and Christ; and that too fre- 
quently in nothing but vain Swearing, Cursing and 
imprecations.’”” 


North Carolina Colonial Records, I1., p. 332. 
*Hugh Jones, Present State of Virginia, p. 79. 
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Throughout most of the British occupation, there 
were fewer than half a dozen Anglican missionaries 
in all of North Carolina; yet that province was 
blessed by some of the most energetic and self- 
sacrificing men in colonial Church history. For 
example, the Reverend Clement Hall reported to 
the Society, May 21st, 1750, that in Easter-week he 
set off and journeyed about 427 miles through his 
south mission, and in about thirty days preached nine- 
teen sermons, baptised about 425 white and 47 black 
children, besides adults... The Reverend Alexander 
Stewart, missionary at Bath, gave special attention to 
the negroes and Indians in Beaufort, Hyde, and Pitt 
counties. 

The Associates of Doctor Bray agreed at their 
meeting, April 2nd, 1761, to open two schools for negro 
children in the Carolinas.? They evidently considered 
the Reverend Daniel Earl, who had recently gone to 
Edenton, as their representative. Earl wrote them, 
October 3rd, that he had tried to recommend “this 
beneficent and charitable Design’ to the Edenton 
people, but his exhortations and remonstrances had 
not had the desired effect. The inhabitants ‘‘all allow 
of the great Expediency of the Design but say that as 
their Circumstances are low and distressed (which is 
generally the Case) they cannot spare their Negroes 
from Service at the Age that they are Susceptible of 
Erudition, and those that are in affluent Circumstances 
are so few that the Number of Children sent by them 
would be so inconsiderable as not to be worth any 
persons acceptance, as the Teaching of Negroes pre- 
cludes the taking of White Children, the parents not 
allowing their Children to be educated among Such.” 
In reply, the Associates asked that Mr. Earl continue 
his efforts for the instruction of the negroes.* 

Next the Associates sought the co-operation of the 


‘Hawkins, Historical Notices of the Missions of the 8. P. G., p. 82. 
Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., p. 148 (L. C.). 
‘TIbid., pp. 167-168. 
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Reverend Alexander Stewart. That missionary replied 
from Bath, August 12th, 1762, that he had made 
public the Associates’ intentions of supporting a negro 
school, but few people at Bath and in his several 
chapelries approved of the scheme. There were diffi- 
culties: the towns were small, and the number of 
negroes sufficient for a school could not be found in 
any single town. The towns which abound in negroes 
were situated on rivers which were generally impas- 
sable. None the less, he had advertised for a school- 
mistress and would attempt to carry out the plan. 
He suggested that school-masters already in charge of 
white schools be employed.' 

On the 6th of November, 1763, Stewart informed 
the 8.P.G. that he had fixed a school-mistress among 
the Indians of Hyde county. She was teaching four 
Indian and two negro boys, and four Indian girls, to 
read and to work; and he had supplied them with books 
for that purpose. He hoped that God would open the 
eyes of the whites everywhere, that they might no 
longer keep the ignorant in distress, but assist the 
Accociates’ design.” 

Stewart wrote the Associates, May Ist, 1764, that 
he had hopes of erecting three schools in his own and 
the neighbouring counties. He had distributed the 
books sent him for the school-masters and had en- 
couraged those men to his utmost ability, but had 
found that it was but ‘‘ Labour and Sorrow owing to the 
mean low Prejudices of the People.”’ His attempt the 
year before had failed. At Altamuskeet, in Hyde coun- 
ty, he had tried to maintain a school for Indians and 
negroes. There the master, James Francis, had 
instructed six Indian boys, and Stewart had baptised 
them.’ 

Soon afterwards Mr. Stewart moved to Beaufort 
county, where he hoped to find easier labours. For 
some time his health had been bad. 

1Dr. Bray's Associates: Minute Book I., pp. 182-183. 
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In April, 1763, the Associates proposed that a school 
be opened at Wilmington for thirty negroes.! They 
sent a box of books to Mr. Lewis DeRossett, their local 
correspondent; and he tried to put their plan into exe- 
cution. He was unable to find anybody properly quali- 
fied to teach the black children; and the teachers would 
net agree to instruct both whites and blacks, because 
of the feeling entertained against mixing with the 
slaves. 

The Reverend John Barnett, who was stationed at 
Brunswick, was asked to establish a school for the 
Associates in his parish. He encountered considerable 
prejudice; and in his letter of August 17th, 1767, he 
expressed his fear of failure. He had agreed with a 
school-mistress to teach the girls to sew, knit, and 
mark; but his people “‘would rather their slaves remain 
ignorant as Brutes.’” Still he was not deterred by the 
indifference of his parishioners. He continued to apply 
to the Associates for prayer books, spellers, and easy 
tracts. On the 9th of June, 1770, he informed the 
Associates that about sixty adult negroes had joy- 
fully accepted the offer of instruction, and their owners, 
to their honour, were willing to indulge them with op- 
portunities for learning to read on Sundays and all 
evenings. For six months, he had employed two men 
to teach in different parts of his neighbourhood; and 
the good progress many of the negroes had made 
sufficiently ‘‘evidences their Diligence and the Teach- 
ers Faithfulness.’’ 

Unfortunately the storm broke just as this zealous 
missionary was beginning to see the fruits of his toil. 
There was strong resentment towards the Mother 
Country in North Carolina; and the war, soon to 
follow, put an end to the pious efforts of the Associates 

in that province. There they had done their best to 
improve the negro’s condition, even though their work 
aroused little interest. 


‘Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., p. 190. 
Tbid., p. 267. 
*Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book II., p. 13 (L. C.). 
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THe CHURCH AND THE NEGRO IN EARLY VIRGINIA 


Negro slaves were first introduced into Virginia in 
1619, when a Dutch ship carrying the Africans put in 
at Jamestown for the purposes of trade. The strong 
sentiment against slavery had not arisen at that time; 
in fact, the memorials of slave-traders extol their 
commerce as little short of a philanthropic venture, 
enabling the poor savages to rise out of an environ- 
ment of darkness. The slave was regarded as a chattel; 
and, while there were organized efforts to convert the 
Indian to Christianity even in the earliest days of 
Virginia, the negro was overlooked. The slaves were 
not numerous at first; and they are seldom mentioned 
in the letters of the pioneer days. 

The unsettled state of the province, the poverty of 
the settlers, the constant menace of the Indian, and the 
want of churches and ministers contributed to a gen- 
eral demoralization. A report to the Lord Bishop of 
London, who was in fact diocesan of the province 
though not officially the ecclesiastical head, speaks of 
the deplorable conditions. ‘“‘The most faithfull and 
vigilant Pastors, assisted by the most carefull Church- 
wardens, cannot possibly take notice of the Vices 
that reign in their Families, of the spiritual defects in 
their Conversations.”’ This report, published in 1662 
under the title of ‘‘Virginia’s Cure,’’ advised collections 
for the benefit of the heathen. By this term the red 
man was designated; nevertheless, some of the clergy 
had been urging the importance of having the slaves 
baptised and instructed in Christianity. 

The Reverend Morgan Godwyn, a clergyman of 
most prominent connections, took up his residence in 
Virginia in 1665. During his short stay in the province, 
he was horrified at the immorality and the abject 
state of the negroes and Indians. On his return to 
England, he engaged in a crusade against slave- 
holding. He found the masters fearful lest the baptis- 
ing of their slaves would mean their freedom. A sermon 
preached by him in Westminster Abbey was entitled, 
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“Trade preferred before religion, and Christ made to 
give place to mammon.”’ In 1680, he published a book 
known as ‘‘The Negro’s and Indians Advocate.” It 
contained severe criticism of the masters in the 
plantations; and in it he implored relief ‘for those 
Myriads of hungry and distressed Souls abroad . . . 
our Peoples Slaves and Vassals, but from whom alas 
the Bread of Life is most sacrilegiously detained.’’! 

The instructions by the King to the Council for 
Foreign Plantations, dated December Ist, 1660, had 
already stressed the duty of christianising the slaves. 
In 1667, the Virginia Assembly passed an act, prob- 
ably under Godwyn’s influence, declaring that those 
who were slaves by birth were not freed upon baptism. 
The preamble states that the act was passed because 
doubt had arisen on this point, and ‘‘diverse masters, 
ffreed from this doubt, may more carefully endeavour 
the propagation of Christianity by permitting children, 
though slaves, or those of greater growth if capable to 
be admitted to that sacrament.’ Another act was 
passed in 1670, providing that only those negroes who 
were imported by shipping, and were not already 
Christians, could be made slaves for life. This act was 
repealed in 1683; but the attitude which it discloses is 
significant. The prospect of having one’s slaves freed 
would discourage a selfish master from permitting 
their instruction and conversion.® 

The Church of England made commendable efforts 
towards the conversion of the slaves; it advocated 
religious instruction by both masters and clergy, and 
urged the latter to persuade slave-owners to allow 
their slaves to attend church and be admitted as com- 
municants. The Church did not raise the question of 
the moral right of its members to hold slaves; in fact, 
no religious body except the Quakers seemed to have 
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scruples on the subject in those days. But the Church 
encountered serious obstacles; it was argued that the 
conversion of the negroes would increase the cost of 
their maintenance. It required time to teach them; 
besides, Sunday labour was often demanded of the 
slaves. It was feared that the slaves would acquire 
notions of equality, and become haughty and dissatis- 
fied. Thus the danger of insurrection would be in- 
creased. Then there were objections on social grounds, 
The negroes were looked upon as hardly above beasts. 
“Savages of the lowest type were quite different in 
appearance and character from the negro of the present 
generation, so much changed by white blood and con- 
tact with a Christian civilisation. . . . To mingle with 
him in church, or to receive him on terms of equality 
at the communion table, was not only undesirable but 
positively dangerous.’ A real impediment to the 
negro’s conversion lay in the fact that there was a 
shortage of clergymen to carry on even the most usual 
tasks of the ministry, and the parishes were too 
extensive for effective missionary enterprise among all 
classes of people. Such handicaps, coupled with the 
extremely primitive mentality of the slave, but newly 
brought over from Africa, made the undertaking 
exceedingly difficult. 

Lord Culpeper, who became governor of Virginia in 
1680, was instructed to enquire what would be the best 
means of facilitating the conversion of the slaves; but 
he was warned not to throw in jeopardy individual 
property rights in the negro or to render less stable the 
safety of the colony. Another governor, Colonel 
Francis Nicholson, about the close of the century, 
recommended to the Assembly the passage of laws 
ensuring the education of both Indians and negroes in 
the Christian faith. He had been directed so to do by 
the authorities back home. In reply, the Burgesses 


iJernegan, “Slavery and Conversion in the Colonies” (American Historical Review, 
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said that “the negroes born in this country are gen- 
erally baptised and brought up in the Christian 
religion; but for negroes imported hither, the gross 
bestiality and rudeness of their manners, the variety 
and strangeness of their languages, and the weakness 
and shallowness of their minds, render it in a manner 
impossible to make any progress in their conversion.” 
The Indians were pronounced more promising. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts was concerned over the conversion of 
the negro from the outset; and in the manuscript of 
Doctor Bray’s plan for the Society, one finds the 
object described as the carrying on work “amongst y® 
Poorer sort of people, as also amongst y* Blacks & 
Native Indians.’’? One of the first announcements of 
the S.P.G. was as follows: 

The Society looks upon the instruction and conversion of the 
negroes as a principal branch of their care; esteeming it a great 
reproach to the Christian name, that so many thousands of 
persons should continue in the same state of Pagan darkness 


under a Christian government, and living in Christian families, 
as they lay before under, in their own heathen countries. 


Speaking of the S.P.G., Jernegan says, that the 
Society was ‘‘destined to be the most important single 
agency in furthering the conversion of the negro. . . . 
From 1702 to 1785 it sent to the American colonies 
numerous missionaries, catechists, and schoolmasters 
with instructions to promote the conversion of negro 
slaves. Indeed the catechists were appointed for this 
express purpose. Besides, the Society distributed 
sermons, catechisms, and other literature, to aid the 
work, and established several schools especially for 
religious instruction of negroes. Appeals were made 
by the Society for funds to be used for christianising 
the negro, and by 1741, they amounted to about 
£2500. The Society also prepared a bill, to be offered 
to Parliament, to oblige masters to cause children of 


‘Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, I., p. 9. 
‘Fulham MS., cited in Kemp, Support of Schools in Colonial New York, pp. 14-15. 
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slaves to be baptised. The annual sermons preached 
before the S.P.G. by noted clergymen of the Church 
of England were printed, together with abstracts of 
the proceedings of the Society; and both were effective 
agencies in furthering interest in the conversion of 
negro slaves.’”! 

In 1724, the Reverend Hugh Jones, who had been 
chaplain to the Virginia Assembly as well as minister 
at Jamestown, published a small volume, “The 
Present State of Virginia, and Short View of Maryland 
and North Carolina,” which gave a rather forlorn 
picture. Regarding the baptism of the Indians and 
negroes, Mr. Jones said that some of the whites dis- 
approved, saying that “it often makes them proud, 
and not so good Servants. But these and such Objec- 
tions, are easily refuted, if the Persons be sensible, 
good, and understand English, and have been taught 
(or are willing to learn) the Principles of Christianity, 
and if they be kept to the Observance of it after- 
wards; for Christianity encourages and orders them to 
become more humble and better Servants, and not 
worse, than when they were Heathens.’’? Mr. Jones said 
that the children of both races, who were to live with 
Christians, ought to be baptised. As for the negroes, he 
said that “each Owner ought to take Care that the 
Children born his Property, and all his intelligent adult 
Negroes be taught their Catechism and some short 
Prayers, be made to frequent the Church and be 
baptised, and hindered as much as may be from 
Swearing, Lying, Intemperance, Prophaneness, and 
Stealing and Cheating.’ 

When Doctor Edmund Gibson became Bishop of 
London, he sought diligently to raise the moral and 
spiritual tone of the American colonies and to main- 
tain a high standard of activity among the clergy. 
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In 1727, he published three letters, addressed to the 
masters and mistresses of slaves, to the missionaries, 
and to serious Christians, asking for money to promote 
the work of christianising the slaves, and exhorting 
them to encourage and promote the instruction of the 
negroes in the faith. Several thousands of these papers 
were distributed. As a result, by 1741, a fund for the 
instruction of negroes was raised, amounting to £1600 
of stock in Old South-Sea Annuities and £890 in four 
per cent loans.' The Bishop expressed his regret that 
“all attempts towards (the conversion of the negroes) 
had been by too many industriously discouraged and 
hindered.” He exhorted the families in the planta- 
tions to remember their responsibility for the spiritual 
well-being of their slaves. He brushed aside the 
assumption that the negroes were necessarily of a 
licentious behaviour and could never be raised to the 
moral standard of Christians. He suggested over- 
coming the difficulty of the language by instructing a 
few of the more intelligent slaves first, leaving them to 
proselytise the rest, and ensure that the children be 
taught to understand English and the Christian faith. 
He declared that no Christian master should deny his 
negroes the opportunities of instruction or permit them 
to labour on the Lord’s day; and he argued that the 
Christian would inculcate greater diligence in the 
slaves through implanting a sense of moral obligation. 
All ministers were urged by the Bishop to use their 
best endeavours in bringing the negroes to baptism 
and Christian teaching. The school-masters were 
invited to contribute their part, by bestowing some of 
their leisure time, especially on Sundays, to their 
instruction.” 

On the 28th of June, 1729, the Reverend James Blair 
wrote the Bishop of London from Virginia, that his 
letters had caused several masters and mistresses to 
start instructing their slaves. The negroes in his 


1S. P. G. Abstract, 1741, p. 67. 
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neighbourhood, that is, around Williamsburg, were 
“very desirous to become Christians’’; after instruc- 
tion, they frequented the Church, and the negro 
children were commonly baptised. “I doubt not some 
of the Negroes are sincere Converts, but the far greater 
part of them little mind the serious part, only are in 
hopes that they shall meet with so much the more 
respect, and that some time or other Christianity will 
help them to their freedom.' Doctor Blair was the 
official representative of the Bishop of London, and 
he was well qualified to speak for the Church through- 
out the province. He reported on the 20th of July, 
1730, that ‘‘there is a very great number of Negroes 
lately instructed in the Church-catechism; at least in 
the Lords prayer, the Apostles Creed and the ten 
Comandments, and baptized, and great numbers of 
them frequent the Church. Some allege it makes them 
ponder, and inspires them with thoughts of freedom; 
but I take this to be rather a common prejudice than 
anything else.’”” 

There was a good deal of apprehension lest the 
negroes prove dangerous foes to the white people, and 
there were rumours of threatened uprisings. Thus 
Bishop Gibson’s strenuous efforts were lost on those 
who were afraid that improving the negro’s mind would 
inflate his self-assertiveness. On the 28th of October, 
1730, the Council of Virginia ordered that persons 
going to church or chapel be required to carry arms, 
to prevent surprises, because of the frequent gather- 
ings of negroes and other slaves.’ Doctor Blair de- 
clared in a letter to the Bishop of London, May 14th, 
1731, that his former fears of a negro insurrection were 
all over, and that he felt it was loose talk. None the 
less, the sincere efforts of the church had been miscon- 
strued by the slaves themselves; and their behaviour 
had hindered the progress of the good work. Blair 


1Fulham MSS., Va., Box II., #109 (L. C.). 
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wrote that notwithstanding all the precautions which 
the ministers took to assure them that baptism did not 
alter their servitude, the negroes fed themselves with a 
secret fancy that it did, and that the King designed 
that all Christians should be made free. And when 
they saw that baptism did not change their status, 
they grew angry and saucy, and met in the night-time 
in great numbers and talked of rising. ‘“‘But by patroul- 
ing, and whipping all that were found abroad at un- 
reasonable hours, they quickly broke all this design, 
and in one County, where they had been discovered to 
talk of a general cutting off of their Masters, there were 
four of the Ringleaders hanged. So now all is very 
quiet; as indeed there is a general quietness and 
Contentment in the Country.’”! 

Governor William Gooch of Virginia also wrote the 
Bishop of London about the negroes. In his letter of 
May 28th, 1731, he spoke of the apprehension caused 
by the meetings of the negroes; ‘‘but no discovery 
could be made of any formed Design of their Rising, 
only loose Discoveries that an order from His Majesty 
was brought in by M* Spotswood to sett all those 
slaves free that were Christians, and that the order 
was Suppressed, a Notion, in their Circumstances, 
sufficient to Incite them to Rebellion, were they Mas- 
ters of a more peaceable Disposition than generally 
they have.”’ The disturbance was soon quashed; and 
peace seemed restored, till about six weeks afterwards, 
when in Norfolk and Princess Anne counties, about 
two hundred negroes gathered on a Sunday while the 
people were at Church, and chose leaders for their 
intended insurrection. This plot was discovered; and 
four of the ring-leaders were executed. By this means 
the negroes were restored to quiet. Governor Gooch 
admitted that the Bishop’s criticism was true, so far 
as certain masters were concerned: “they use their 
Negros no better than their Cattle, and I can see no 
help for it; tho’ far the greater Number, having kind 
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Masters, live much better than our poor labouring 
Men in England.’ 

The Reverend Adam Dickie, of Drysdale parish 
reported to the mother country, June 27th, 1732, that 
he had disobliged ‘“‘some of the more Loose and un- 
thinking” of his parishioners by ‘‘an over active Zeal 
in instructing and Baptising Negroe Slaves.” He 
explained his method of instructing the negroes; and 
expressed his confidence that a very great harvest of 
souls could be reaped among those poor creatures, of 
whom many were ‘‘very Serious and Devout attenders 
upon the worship of God and very Earnest of being 
more and more Instructed in Christian Knowledge.” 

My Method is to Examine in the Catechism every Sunday 
morning before Service all the Negroes who will come and if 
any are to be batpized I particularly examine them by them- 
selves in the most necessary parts as of their Duty towards 
God and their Neighbour In the Articles of their belief, and 
especially upon Baptism, this method of Examining in the 
Morning I was obliged to because White People thought it a 
Mighty Scandal to have their Children repeat the Catechism 
with Negroes; But anything of this Nature never had and I 
hope never will have any Influence upon me to Desist from a 
Design which I believe answers so Good an End. But People 
who have Effectually tryed the Experiment are very sensible of 
the advantage of having their Slaves made Christians for they 
who formerly were theives, lyars, Swearers, prophaners of the 
Sabbath, and neglecters of their business, from a Sense of 
Religion and of their Duty have left off all these things and 
make Conscience of every thing they do Nay many of them 
(as I am credibly Informed) attend more in Awe of a Repri- 
mand from me than formerly they did of a whipping, and 
think it below them to do any thing unworthy the Christian 
name. 


There were three questions on which Mr. Dickie 
desired the Bishop’s opinion. First, should not 
Christian slaves marry and live after their own 
manner? Or, should slaves belonging to two different 
families be considered separated, in case one of the 
masters moved away or sold the slave and thus pre- 
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yented all opportunity of union—‘they being as 
Effectually Separated as by Death, not of Choice but 
necessity?’ Secondly, should not slaves be admitted 
as sponsors in baptism for each other’s children, since 
very few white people were willing to stand godparents 
for their slaves? Thirdly, should not Christian slaves 
be allowed the privileges of Christianity when they so 
desired, such as the churching of mothers after child- 
birth?! As Mr. Dickie’s letter shows, the economic 
status of the negro, which interfered with the sanctity 
of the marriage bond, offered an almost insuperable 
obstacle to the Church’s program of evangelisation. 
But the slow, painful efforts of the ministers were 
gradually breaking the ground. Three years later, the 
Reverend Charles Bridges, stationed at Williamsburg, 
sent the Bishop of London a proposal for promoting 
and encouraging the instruction of the negroes in the 
Christian faith. On October 20th, 1735, he wrote the 
Bishop that he was pleased with his Lordship’s letter 
to the masters and owners of negroes; and he in turn 
advocated a proposal for teaching them Christian 
duties. This he felt would prove as great a charity as 
the setting up of charity schools for the children of the 
poor in London. He enclosed his plan, and expressed 
the hope that it would be recommended to the mer- 
chants trading in Virginia, then to the local Com- 
missary in the province, so that he might introduce it 
to the Governor. When the charity is once started at 
Williamsburg, he said, it will make progress elsewhere. 
Since Sunday was generally allowed the slaves as a day 
of liberty, he suggested that the instruction of the 
negroes might be encouraged by: 
(1) A sermon every first Sunday, and catechising every 
second Sunday afternoon; 
(2) Subscribing what everyone pleases to contribute quarter- 
ly towards the expense of such sermon and catechising; 
(3) Meeting every third Sunday, or once a month, to consult 


about the plan and to keep account of the money 
received; 
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(4) Using proper means and arguments to encourage min- 
isters to preach and catechise, “in such a plain affecting 
way as may move their hearers to be Concern’d for the 
Instruction of these poor Souls’’; 

(5) Engaging a teacher, if subscriptions are sufficient, whose 
whole business would be to encourage and instruct the 
negroes in Christianity ; 

(6) Obliging the teacher to be always upon the spot at 
reasonable hours, to look after those who would attend 
at such times as they could be spared, ‘‘& to make it his 
whole business to teach the Negroes & no others.’” 


Probably all the Virginia clergymen baptised ne- 
groes; and the masters grew more concerned over the 
souls of their dependents as the years went by. Cer- 
tainly there was little or no interference with the 
christianising of the negro, even though co-operation 
may have been lacking. The Reverend Anthony Gavin 
wrote the Bishop of London from St. James’s parish, 
Goochland county, August 5th, 1738, that on a trip to 
the frontier and the mountainous district he had 
baptised 209 white people and 172 blacks. He deplored 
the fact that the greatest part of his brother ministers 
had taken up farming and buying slaves, which he 
considered “unlawful for any Christian and particu- 
larly for clergymen.’’? The public conscience was more 
and more aroused. In 1748, an act was passed to 
prevent masters from hindering their slaves’ attend- 
ance upon church on Sundays.’ 

In the meantime, the Reverend William Dawson, 
who had succeeded Doctor Blair as Commissary of the 
Bishop of London, was seriously pondering the needs 
of the negro. In 1743, he wrote the Secretary of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, asking 
for tracts on “charity schools, work-houses and hospi- 
tals which will be useful in the establishment of Negro 
schools in our metropolis.’* Later he informed the 
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Secretary of the S.P.G. that his Lenten lectures in the 
College of William and Mary were attended by ‘“‘near 
forty white servants, Indians and Negroes, and as 
many of them as can conveniently be present, daily 
resort into the House of God.’ It was his plan to 
recommend to the members of the General Assembly 
the instruction of negroes in the Christian faith, and to 
put in the hands of the members the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s letter on that subject. In 1750, he wrote to a 
friend concerning negro schools: ‘Many tell me that 
such schools are wanted here. I cannot deny it, and 
therefore am now endeavouring to get such erected in 
all our parishes. There are three such schools in my 
parish, these I sometimes visit.’ 

The Associates of Doctor Bray held a meeting on the 
17th of January, 1760, which Benjamin Franklin, who 
was then in London, attended. Doctor Franklin was 
already a trustee of the school maintained by the 
Associates in Philadelphia, and was interested in the 
uplift of the negro. He recommended New York, 
Williamsburg, and Newport as the most proper places 
for such schools, and suggested fit persons to serve as 
trustees. The Associates agreed that one school for 
thirty children be opened at each place named, with 
all convenient speed; and Doctor Franklin was re- 
quested to write to the gentlemen named and enlist 
their help in the establishment of the institutions.’ 
Colonel William Hunter, who was deputy postmaster 
general, wrote Franklin from Williamsburg that he 
was pleased with the commission to open the school 
under the Associates’ auspices, and that he would do 
so with the help of Doctor Dawson.‘ 

Colonel Hunter and the Reverend William Dawson 
consulted together, and agreed with Mrs. Annie 
Wager for the opening of the school at Michaelmas 

‘Goodwin, ‘‘Christianizing and Educating th Negro in Colonial Virginia” (Historical 
Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, I., p. 147), quoting Dawson papers in the 
of Congvem. 

ees Associates: Minute Book I., pp. 129-130 (L. C.). 
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(September 29th). The school began with twenty-four 
scholars. Their progress and improvement was en- 
couraging. Dawson died soon afterwards; and Robert 
Carter Nicholas, Treasurer of the colony, was ap- 
pointed to serve as joint trustee with Colonel Hunter 
in Dawson’s place.’ Soon Hunter himself passed away; 
and the school was continued under the care of Mr, 
Nicholas and the successive incumbents of Bruton 
parish, Williamsburg, until it closed with the death of 
its faithful mistress in 1774. Dawson’s successor was 
the Reverend William Yates, who was described as 
“a Gentleman of Learning, great Moderation and 
Piety, and well acquainted with the College affairs.’” 

The Associates did not confine their work to the 
principal centres cf population. The same year, the 
Reverend James Marye, Jr., of St. Thomas’s parish, 
Orange county, to whom the Associates had sent a 
parcel of books for distribution, wrote the donors that 
his parishioners had promised, on receipt of a second 
parcel of books, to build a house solely for a library. 
His parish was sixty miles long, and contained four 
churches. There were many negroes in his parish, 
and they brought their children to baptism. When 
the Associates met the 4th of March, 1762, it was 
agreed that proposals for opening schools for negroes 
be sent to several towns, including York on the York 
river and Norfolk.‘ The proposal of a negro school at 
Norfolk was refused, as the parish had been divided, 
and there were not many negroes; the salary allowed 
by the Associates was small. The design was post- 
poned.’ Mr. Marye, of St. Thomas’s parish, declined 
the Associates offer to set on foot a negro school, be- 
cause of the depressed condition of the inhabitants of 
his parish and the various employments which they 
had for the young negroes.*® 


‘Dr. Bary’s Associates: Minute Book I., pp. 150-151 (L. C.). 
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The Reverend Jonathan Boucher, who began his 
Virginia ministry in 1763, gave the Associates his 
hearty support. He was a remarkable man. Born at 
Blencogo, Cumberland county, England, March 12th, 
1738, he moved to America when sixteen years of age. 
In 1761, the vestry of Hanover parish, King George 
county, Virginia, nominated him to the rectorship 
before he was in orders. He proceeded to England, 
and was ordained. Returning, he took charge of 
Hanover parish; but not long afterwards, he removed 
to St. Mary’s parish, near Port Royal, in Caroline 
county, Virginia. There he established a boarding 
school in his own house; once he had thirty pupils. 
Among those sent to him for schooling was young 
John Parke Custis, the step-son of General George 
Washington. In 1768, Mr. Boucher was appointed 
rector of St. Anne’s, Annapolis, and afterwards of 
Queen Anne’s parish, Prince George’s county, Mary- 
land. A stalwart Tory, he was ejected from the last- 
named parish at the breaking out of the Revolution, in 
1775. The rest of his life was spent in his native 
country, where he did considerable literary and linguis- 
tic work. He died on the 27th of April, 1804. He enter- 
tained a profound respect for General Washington; 
and his book on the consequences of the American 
Revolution was dedicated to him. He was interested 
in the slaves; and preached to large numbers of them 
and baptised more than three hundred negro adults.' 

On the Ist of April, 1762, the Associates received 
Mr. Boucher’s assurance that he would use his best 
endeavours to instruct the negroes of Hanover parish 
in religious principles. Thereupon they voted him a 
parcel of books.2 Two years later, he informed the 
Associates (April 28th, 1764), that, to remedy the 
want of a school for negroes, he had employed “a very 
sensible well disposed Negroe belonging to a Gentle- 


‘Boucher, Reminiscences of an American Loyalist. A good sketch of Boucher may be 
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man who lives about a Mile from Him, to endeavour at 
instructing his poor fellow Slaves in reading and some 
of the first Principles of Religion”; and that twenty- 
eight or thirty attended his instruction. Boucher would 
give this instructor personal lessons two or three 
times a week; and at least once a month the negro 
teacher would bring his scholars to Boucher for 
examination. He expected to introduce a similar plan 
in St. Mary’s parish, where he was planning to go.! 

Boucher continued his work among the negroes in 
St. Mary’s parish—his new field. He distributed the 
Associates’ books among the poor slaves; and, although 
he found it impractical to establish a school there, he 
tried to find an old negro or conscientious overseer, 
who could read and to whom he could assign the duty 
of instructing the slaves in the neighbourhood.? In 
August, he wrote the Associates that he felt that no 
considerable service could be done amidst the slaves 
anywhere in America; yet it was in the power of the 
clergy to give them some little instruction, and it was 
in their power to receive the same. He had found the 
negroes in his parish too numerous for his Church to 
contain all if they constantly attended services. ‘‘Their 
numbers are complained of by the white people, 
during the hot weather months, when they realy are 
very offensive.” Still they were regularly baptised at 
St. Mary’s, and their interest was evident.’ 

The Reverend James Marye, of Orange county, still 
attempted to assist the negroes, notwithstanding the 
general indifference. On the 25th of September, 1764, 
he wrote the Associates that he had lately visited 
Fredericksburg, and had enquired how many young 
negroes might be sent for instruction, should a school 
be opened there. He could not learn that it would be 
possible to get over four or five pupils; and those would 
have to attend only at such spare times as suited the 


1Dr. Bray's Associates: Minute Book I., pp. 212-213 (L. C.). 
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owners. Mr. Marye said that there were about a 
thousand adult negroes in his own parish, and about 
the same number of young negroes. There were gen- 
erally thirty to forty in attendance upon Sunday 
services; sometimes there were sixty or more. The 
negro communicants were not over half a dozen; but 
all who understood English and were tolerably con- 
veniently situated brought their children to baptism. 

Colonel Fielding Lewis was prominently connected 
with a school which the Associates operated at 
Fredericksburg for about five years. The school was 
opened in April, 1765; and in a few months, there were 
sixteen children, all of whom showed improvement. 
The Reverend James Marye, Sr., who was rector of the 
parish, had given him all the help that he could and 
had promised to call frequently to examine the 
children.? On the 12th of December, 1766, Colonel 
Lewis wrote the Associates that he was apprehensive 
that the school would not succeed, since the masters 
were unwilling to have the children remain long enough 
to derive the benefit. He said that he would admit none 
in the future unless the masters would engage to keep 
the pupil at school at least five years; two or three years 
would be too short a time. So he recommended that 
the Associates discontinue the school after the year 
was over, unless the proprietors agreed for the time 
proposed. There were then seventeen children in 
school, ranging in age from five to eight.’ 

Colonel Lewis did not give up the school. The 
attendance fell off to nine by October, 1768; and it was 
feared that even that number would be reduced. Sev- 
eral had left school as soon as they could read tolerably. 
Still Colonel Lewis hoped that the little time they re- 
mained there might be of service, as great care was 
taken by the mistress of the school: to impress the 
duties of religion on the minds of the pupils.‘ It was 
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not until the last of the year 1771 that the school was 
abandoned.! 

All this time, the school at Williamsburg was being 
conducted with more or less success. The people of the 
city were very willing to send their young children to 
the school; but Mr. Nicholas and the Reverend Mr. 
Yates feared that many of them would not let the 
children stay long enough for proper instruction. In 
fact, the planters were urging that it was impolitic to 
enlarge their slaves’ understanding, as it would make 
them impatient of slavery. There was a likelihood 
that the good example made on the children’s minds 
would be effaced by the bad example of the older 
slaves.? By the 27th of December, 1765, there were 
thirty-seven negro children in the Williamsburg 
school; the duration of their stay was from six months 
to two-and-a-half years. Some rules had been drawn 
up by Mr. Nicholas, and approved by the Associates; 
but they could not be observed, as the masters and 
mistresses were averse to everything that looked like 
compulsion. Mr. Nicholas remarked that ‘‘the owners, 
as soon as the Children are able to do little Offices 
about the House, either take them away from School 
entirely, or keep them from it at times so that they 
attend only when there is no Employment for Them at 
Home.” Few were able to stay the three years which 
he proposed. The mistress of the school took pains, 
although she was old.’ Seven years later, the number 
of pupils was still fluctuating. Some few of the Wil- 
liamsburg inhabitants began to contribute towards 
the support of the school; but there was no general 
disposition to promote its success.‘ 

The year 1774 closed the active work of the Associ- 
ates in Virginia. On the 5th of January, Mr. Nicholas 
reported that there were between twenty and thirty 
pupils, and that the mistress was giving proper 
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attention. November 17th, he wrote the Associates 
that Mrs. Wager, the faithful mistress, had passed 
away, and that he had discontinued the school.! The 
Associates passed a resolution of thanks at their meet- 
ing. Thus ended a noble experiment. The war 
brought the activities of the Associates to a close in 
America, except in Philadelphia, where there was a 
considerable investment. 


Tue Necro WorkK IN CoLONIAL MARYLAND 


It is a strange irony that the Associates of Doctor 
Bray should have failed to gain a foothold in the very 
province with which their illustrious founder was 
identified. The Reverend Thomas Bray went to Mary- 
land as the Commissary of the Lord Bishop of London; 
and his short stay in America was largely confined to 
Maryland and its affairs. But the interests of the 
inhabitants did not lend themselves to the fostering of 
one of his favourite projects—the instruction of the 
negro. Still there was a certain amount of activity on 
the part of the clergy. In fact, the Governor of Mary- 
land, on the 19th of March, 1699, called the attention 
of the Council of that province to his instructions re- 
lating to the conversion of the negroes and Indians. 
He stated that he had been informed that several 
persons had hindered and obstructed their negroes 
from attending Church, though baptised; and he 
advised that a law be recommended to the Assembly 
to remedy that evil.? The officials and a number of 
ministers showed a readiness to promote the uplift 
of the negro; but the clashing of conflicting factions 
and the general indifference of the people prevented 
activities in his behalf on any appreciable scale. 

The Reverend William Tibbs, of St. Paul’s, Balti- 
more county, was one of the first Maryland clergymen 
to mention an effort to convert the negroes. He 
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entered on his field of operations at the beginning of 
the century; and in 1724, he declared that he had not 
been absent from his charge one month in twenty-four 
years. His large parish, forty miles square, included 
one native Indian and many negroes and mulattoes, 
all slaves. He had baptised and taught many; but 
most of them refused instruction.’ 

All through the colonial period, various clergymen 
reported their efforts to convert the blacks. The 
Reverend Alexander Adams, for sixty-five years rector 
of Stepney parish, Somerset county, spoke of baptising 
the negroes after instruction in the Church’s cate- 
chism. They attended the regular public services.? The 
Reverend John Fraser, of King George’s parish, in 
Prince George’s county, wrote that he had baptised “a 
great many [negroes], both infants, but particularly 
of adults. They frequent my Churches ordinarily, & 
say their Catechism.’ 

The slave-owners were tardy in their co-operation. 
The Reverend Christopher Wilkinson complained 
that the negro slaves had no time allowed them save 
on Sundays. He was stationed at St. Paul’s parish, 
Queen Anne county.‘ Yet some of the masters and mis- 
tresses took pains to instruct their slaves. The Rever- 
end Samuel Skippon, of St. Ann’s, Annapolis, reported 
in 1714, that many negro slaves, after instruction from 
their masters and himself, presented themselves for 
baptism. ‘‘Masters are press’d to instruct [slaves] & 
allow liberty to attend Divine service: & other means 
of instruction; several have been baptized, & 2 are 
communicants,’’ wrote the Reverend Jonathan Cay, 
of Christ Church, Calvert county.’ Other letters from 
the resident clergy bear similar testimony. 

An act was passed in 1704, declaring that freedom 
was not a consequence of baptism, and designed to 
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encourage the slave-owners to bring their slaves to 
Christianity. Another act similar in language was 
passed April 26th, 1705.' In the preamble, it set forth 
that “‘forasmuch as many People have neglected to 
Baptize their Negroes, or suffer them to be Baptized, 
on a vain Apprehension, that Negroes, by receiving 
the Sacrament of Baptism, are manumitted and set 
free; Be it hereby further Declared and Enacted, by 
and with the Authority, Advice and Consent aforesaid, 
That no Negroe or Negroes, by receiving the Holy 
Sacrament of Baptism, is hereby manumitted or set 
free, nor hath any Right or Title to Freedom or Manu- 
mission, more than he or they had before any Law, 
Usage or Custom to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Doubtless some of the masters were eased in mind by 
this act, for references to their opposition to the 
slaves’ conversion become rarer. The Reverend Giles 
Rainsford, of St. Paul’s parish, Prince George’s county, 
wrote in 1724 that negro slaves “‘have free liberty from 
their masters to attend divine service & other means of 
instruction, & one of these slaves is a constant com- 
municant. & at least 40 are baptized in a year, Infants 
& adults.”” The Reverend Christopher Wilkinson, 
who had been appointed Commissary of the Bishop of 
London for the Eastern Shore, wrote his diocesan, 
October 18th, 1728, that the masters would hardly 
allow the slaves to attend instruction on week-days; 
but he advised sending a deacon to catechise the 
negro, and he offered to give the said catechist one- 
third of his revenue for his support.* 

Doctor Edmund Gibson was then Bishop of Lon- 
don—a man eager to promote the evangelisation of 
the negroes. His pamphlets and queries did much 
to stimulate the clergy to activity in this direction. 
The answers to his questions revealed the fact that the 
tenures of the clergy were in many cases precarious, 
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and that the ministers were helpless in the face of lay 
opposition and inertia. 

The Reverend Jacob Henderson, the Bishop’s Com- 
missary for the Western Shore, became Commissary 
for both the Eastern and the Western Shores in 1730. 
At his first visitation on the Eastern Shore, June 24th, 
1730, he delivered an inspiring address, which he 
repeated to the assembled clergy on the opposite 
shore three weeks later. He said that there is one 
thing in which both pastors and people must confess 
themselves blameworthy; it was, that greater care was 
not taken about the instruction of the negroes. “It 
cannot be denied that they are part of our cure, & 
that we shall be accountable to God for the discharge 
of our duty to them.’ Still it was impossible for the 
clergymen to become schoolmasters and tutors to 
them any more than to others; yet the masters and 
mistresses ought to be urged to teach and instruct them, 
or procure others to do it for them. The clergy should 
represent to them that it is their duty, ‘‘that their own 
Salvation depends upon the faithful discharge of it’; 
and the ministers should appoint fixed times for their 
public instruction in the church. 

I cannot give myself leave to think that any Master or 
Mistress will be so barbarous as not to engage in this laudable 
design, especially if they seriously peruse the Lord Bishop of 
London’s letter to them, Exhorting them to encourage and 


promote the instruction of their Negroes in the Christian 
faith." 


At his visitation on the Eastern Shore next year, 
June 16th, 1731, Commissary Henderson reiterated his 
appeal, and received accounts from the clergymen 
under his supervision. He said that ‘‘he had last Sum- 
mer read prayers in the Afternoons Every Sunday, & 
Catechized Negroes and others that came, and spent 
near half an hour in explaining; that he confesses such 
numbers did not attend as he expected, but that did 
not discourage him: he would persist in sowing the 
good seed, and doubted not but it would take root 
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in some or other.” On that occasion, the Reverend 
Thomas Fletcher, of All Hallows parish, Somerset 
county, reported that “his parishioners were generally 
so brutish that they would not suffer their Negroes to 
be instructed, catechized, or baptized.’”’ The Reverend 
Thomas Thompson, of Dorchester parish, Dorchester 
county, said that he had ‘‘taken pains to convince the 
people of the necessity of having their negroes in- 
structed”; he had baptised several, but they were 
generally remiss. The Reverend Thomas Airey, of 
Great Choptank, Dorchester county, stated that his 
people were “very inclinable to have their Negroes 
instructed, but they will not be at the pains and 
trouble of it.””’ Another clergyman, the Reverend 
Henry Nicholls, of St. Michael’s parish, Talbot county, 
announced that he had urged that his parishioners 
instruct the negroes; and “‘the best answer he can get 
even from the best people is that they are very sorry, 
and lament that they cannot comply with it.” The 
parishioners of the Reverend James Cox, of St. Paul’s 
parish, Queen Anne’s county, ‘“‘generally excuse them- 
selves as thinking it to be impracticable.”’ The Rev- 
erend Alexander Williamson, of St. Paul’s, Kent 
county, said that he had taken pains in instructing the 
negroes; and had found them to be of three sorts—‘‘the 
first whereof are so grossly Ignorant, that there is no 
possibility of Instructing them in the principles of 
Christianity; the 2¢ are capable of instruction, and 
learn the answers to the questions of the church 
Catechism, but are so egregiously wicked as to render 
Baptism ineffectual. The 3*¢ are duly qualified, and of 
Exemplary Lives, some of whom are baptised, & 
others are soon to be Baptized, so that he has good 
hopes to succeed with the latter sort, Especially their 
Masters and Mistresses being Assistant.”” The Rev- 
erend George Ross, of St. Mary Ann’s parish, Cecil 
county, reported that his people were poor and owned 
few negroes; hence the masters were not yet thoroughly 
instructed.' 

'Perry, Historical Collections, Maryland, pp. 304-305. 
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When Commissary Henderson visited the Western 
Shore, the same year, he received reports from the 
clergy of that section. The Reverend Hugh Jones, of 
William and Mary parish, Charles county, said that he 
had constantly examined the negroes and expounded 
the catechism on Sundays after the second lesson. He 
had several classes of them, ‘‘that can give as good an 
account of their Faith as the white youth whom he 
Catechizes all holidays.” He had baptised negro 
adults after instruction, and had taken negroes as 
sponsors. He published the banns in Church and 
married those who applied to him for that purpose, 
with the consent of the masters and owners. The 
Reverend John Fraser, of St. John’s parish, Prince 
George’s county, said that he catechised on Sundays; 
and that he baptised negroes, both adults and infants, 
their masters and mistresses being sureties. He visited 
them in sickness, and married them when asked to do 
so. The Reverend John Eversfield, of St. Paul’s parish, 
Prince George’s county, baptised the negroes; but 
found that the parishioners refused to bring them to 
Church for catechising. The Reverend George 
Murdock said that he had frequently exhorted his 
parishioners to instruct the negroes, but they were very 
remiss. All his slaves had been baptised, and were 
learning to read. He was the incumbent of Prince 
George’s parish, Prince George’s county. The Rev- 
erend Peter Fustian, of St. James parish, Ann Arun- 
del county, announced that he continued to baptise; 
and that he distributed among the masters and 
mistresses catechisms and primers. The Reverend 
Stephen Wilkinson, of St. George’s, Baltimore county, 
was able to report having recently baptised four 
adult negroes, ‘‘who could read and answer pertinent- 
ly.” The Reverend James Magill declared that he 
had taken all opportunities to help the negro, and 
catechised after the second lesson every Sunday, in his 
parish [Queen Caroline, Ann Arundel county]. The 
Reverend William Cawthen, of St. John’s, Baltimore 
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county, had prevailed with some masters to instruct 
their children.' 

The Reverend Thomas Bacon, who became rector of 
St. Peter’s parish, Talbot county, was a clergyman of 
unusual parts. A native of the Isle of Man, he arrived 
in Maryland in 1745, and became active in a variety of 
charitable enterprises. He was zealous in inculcating in 
the slave-owners a sense of responsibility for the spirit- 
ual welfare of their slaves. A versatile man, he pub- 
lished a small volume, containing two sermons to the 
black slaves, and two sermons for the benefit of a 
charity working school in his parish, for the main- 
tenance and education of orphans, poor children, and 
negroes. He was justly admired; and his compilation 
of the Maryland Laws was a notable achievement. 

In his sermon preached at St. Peter’s Parish Church, 
October 14th, 1750, in behalf of the charity working 
school, he spoke of the duty of providing education for 
the children of the poor, some of whom were as 
ignorant as the children of the benighted negroes. 
“Yet even negroes ought not to be neglected. They 
have souls to be saved as well as others, for the neglect 
of which let the consciences of their owners answer, as 
they are accountable for it.’”’” He proposed that a 
master duly qualified be procured from England, 
approved and recommended by one of the religious 
societies, who would teach as many poor children as 
should be determined by the trustees and instruct a 
certain number of negroes, if required. The number 
would be rated according to the benefactions received; 
each subscriber of five pounds per annum would have 
the nomination of a child. The poor children would be 
taught to read, write, and account; they would be 
instructed in the knowledge and practice of the 
Christian religion, as practised and taught in the 
Church of England; the negro children would be main- 
tained at the expense of their owners.? Bacon’s school 

‘Perry, Historical Collections, Maryland, pp. 306-307. 


*Bacon, A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. Peter's in Talbot County, Md. . . - 
for the Benefit of a Charity Working School. 
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was erected in the parish of St. Peter’s, Talbot county, 
in 1755. It does not appear that the negroes attended; 
and the school did not long survive Mr. Bacon’s death, 
which occurred March 24th, 1768. A few years later, 
the building was turned over to the county for a poor 
house. 

On the 5th of February, 1761, the Associates of 
Doctor Bray decided to open two schools under Mr, 
Bacon’s direction, each to hold thirty negroes. One 
was to be started at New Town on the Chester River; 
the other at Annapolis—unless Mr. Bacon should 
judge some other place more desirable.’ By this time, 
Mr. Bacon was hard at work on his codification of the 
Maryland laws; and the project seems to have failed. 

An insight into the relations of owners and slaves in 
Maryland may be gained from a statement of the 
Reverend Jonathan Boucher, one of the most promi- 
nent of the American clergy, the friend of Washington, 
and a man who had served the Church in both Virginia 
and Maryland. In his ‘‘Reminiscences of an American 
Loyalist,” he said: 

No compliment was ever paid me which went so near my 
heart as a a gentleman was one day coming to my house, 
and having overtaken a slave, asked him, as is common, to 
whom he belonged. The negro replied, ““To Parson Boucher, 
thank God!’ And few things affected me more than their 
condition on my leaving them. Much might be said on this 
subject. Nothing is easier than to excite compassion by decla- 
mations against slavery. Yet I have seldom heard or read 
things of this sort which carried much conviction to my mind. 
The condition of the lower classes of mankind everywhere, 
when compared with that of those above them, may seem 
hard: yet on a fair investigation, it will probably be found that 
people in general in a low sphere are not less happy than 
those in a higher sphere. I am equally well persuaded in my 
own mind that the negroes in general in Virginia and Mary- 
land in my time were not upon the whole worse off nor less 
happy than the labouring poor in Great Britain. Many things 
respecting them no doubt were wrong; but this is saying no 
more than might be said of the poor of these kingdoms. I used 
to think it remarkable, but when well considered, it is not 


'Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book II., p. 147 (L. C.). 
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haps at all so, that the most clamorous advocates for 
iberty were uniformly the harshest and worst masters of 
slaves. 


Tue WorK OF THE ASSOCIATES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Early in the eighteenth century, missionaries of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts were reporting the baptism of slaves in Pennsyl- 
vania. There seems to have been less prejudice against 
the christianising of the negro in that colony than in the 
other colonies; and about 1712, we find the Reverend 
George Ross of Chester (later of New Castle, Delaware) 
commending a slave-owner for his “endeavours to train 
up his negroes in the knowledge of religion.’ Fifteen 
years later, the same clergyman reported that little 
care was taken to instruct the negro slaves. The 
Quakers left their negroes “to their common principles, 
the natural light’’; the dissenters were “‘so taken with 
the doctrine of absolute decrees,’”’ that they laid no 
stress on baptism. ‘Those few that are baptised belong 
to Churchmen. The truth is, there is a general indiffer- 
ence in Churchmen, as well as in those of other Senti- 
ments, to make proselytes of their Slaves; the true 
cause whereof is the want of zeal in Masters, and the 
untoward haughty behaviour of those Negroes who 
have been admitted into the Fellowship of Christ’s 
Religion.’”* The Reverend Robert Weyman, in 1728, 
made a similar complaint; he declared that he had 
often impressed upon the masters the necessity and 
duty of instructing their slaves, and had offered his 
services to prepare them for baptism; but could only 
prevail with one family at Oxford and another at 
Radnor to bring them to Church.*‘ 

In November, 1739, the Reverend George White- 


‘Boucher, Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, pp. 96-97. 
"Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. C., p. 38. 
*Perry, Papers relating to the Church in Delaware, p. 48. 
‘Perry, Historical Collections, Pennayloania, pp. 162-165. 
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field arrived in Pennsylvania, with his friend William 
Seward. Whitefield was an Anglican clergyman—the 
most eloquent spokesman of the evangelical movement 
in the English Church; he had been sent to Georgia as 
missionary at Savannah. While there he had become 
engaged in the founding of an orphan’s home, known 
as Bethesda; and he was on a money-raising expedition 
for that philanthropic enterprise when he visited 
Philadelphia. His remarkable gifts won him a con- 
siderable following, although he succeeded in antag- 
onizing his fellow-clergymen by his criticisms of prom- 
inent ecclesiastics and his rather adverse attitude 
towards his Church. At this first visit, he began to 
build up a loyal group; and when he returned the next 
April, he announced his design of taking up land for the 
erection of a negro school in the province of Pennsyl- 
vania. He felt that Pennsylvania would be the best 
province for such an undertaking. ‘‘The negroes meet 
there with the best usage and I believe many of my 
acquaintance will either give me or let me purchase 
their young slaves at a very easy rate. I intend taking 
up a tract of Land far back in the country and to 
return to England about the latter end of this year or 
the beginning of the next in order to raise subscriptions 
and to bring over assistants for that work.’”’ He sug- 
gested that the S.P.G. might assist in the enterprise.' 
On the 22nd of April, 1740, he made an agreement for 
the site, which was to be at the Forks of the Delaware. 
The site of the school was to be named “Nazareth.” 
Six days later, Seward left for England, intending to 
solicit funds for Whitefield’s charities. While abroad, 
he was hit on the head, and died October 22nd, 1740. 
The failure of Whitefield’s project was largely due to 
Seward’s death.’ 

On the 26th of January, 1744, the Reverend Robert 
Jenney, rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, wrote 


1Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyloania, p. 213. 
*Keith, Chronicles of Pennsylvania, 1., pp. 359, 363; Gillies, Memoirs of the Life of the 


Rev. Mr. George Whitefield, 1798 ed., p. 45. 
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the Secretary of the 8.P.G. that the results of the 
work among the negroes were unsatisfactory, because 
of the lack of a catechist who could look after them.' 
The Venerable Society responded, April 8th, 1746, by 
offering a salary of thirty pounds for “settling a 
catechetical lecturer in the Church in Philadelphia, for 
the instruction of negroes and others.” As a result of 
this offer, Mr. William Sturgeon, a young man who 
had been educated at Yale, was sent to England for 
ordination, so that he might return as catechist to the 
negroes of Philadelphia and assistant at Christ Church. 
Mr. Sturgeon was duly ordained and appointed; the 
vestry agreed to add thirty pounds a year to his 
stipend and to grant him, as catechist to the negroes, a 
comfortable maintenance.’ He arrived in Philadelphia 
the last of the year; and proceeded to render excellent 
service. 

Mr. Sturgeon advised the Society, April 29th, 1749, 
that he catechised about fifty negroes and had baptised 
some of them after proper instruction. He would read 
a plain lecture to them on what he had taught them; 
every Friday after prayers he would catechise the 
white children, and every Sunday night he would 
teach the catechism to the negroes of all ages. The 
vestry showed their approval by collecting a purse of 
sixty pounds for him; and the Reverend Doctor Jenney 
commended him for his industry “both in y® parochial 
& Catechetical Business,” though he felt that the 
encouragement which he received was not equal to his 
merit. Therefore, he expressed the desire that the 
Society would enlarge Mr. Sturgeon’s salary.* 

In the meantime, the Associates of Doctor Bray had 
been in correspondence with the Reverend Philip 
Reading, who had entered on his work at Apoquini- 
mick the middle of 1746. They sent that clergyman 
some books to use for benefitting the negro slaves; 


1Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 235-236. 
38. P. G. Series B, XVII., #145 (L. C.). 
8. P. G. Series B, XVII., #147 (L. C.). 
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and he had given about a third to Philadelphia, about 
a third to the missionary at Perquihoma, and the rest 
he had reserved for the places under his care. He wrote 
the Associates, November 24th, 1746, that the masters 
and mistresses with whom he had talked had promised 
to encourage the work.' More books were forwarded to 
him—prayer books and copies of a history of the Old 
and New Testament. October 10th, 1748, Reading 
reported that he had found difficulty in the conversion 
of the negroes, because of the prejudices of their 
masters and the slow apprehension and prejudices of 
the slaves. “All, without exception, where pinched in 
Food & Raiment, employ their Sundays in raising 
Potatoes, Pease, Melons &c., for their own Use.’” 

Exactly four years later (October 10th, 1752), Read- 
ing informed the S.P.G. that the branch of his duty 
which relates to the conversion of the unhappy slaves 
afforded the least comfortable prospect. 

I have often both publickly and privately recommended it 
to the masters and mistresses as a duty of the gravest impor- 
tance to forward as much as in them lies, the instruction of 
their slaves; all in serious, well-governed families this has had 
so good effect as to bring some negro adults and many of their 
children to Christian Baptism; but these Converts bear no 
proportion to the numbers of those who live as without God in 
the world. Some even of our own Church who are otherwise 
well inclined Christians are strongly prejudiced against their 
slaves being instructed; and I sincerely wish that the slaves 
themselves by their rebellious behaviour after baptism, had 
not given too much cause for such prejudice: and for the looser 
part of mankind it can hardly be expected that those should 
promote the spiritual welfare of this meanest branch of their 
families, who think but little (if at all) of their own eternal 
state. 


It was some time before the Associates took steps to 
educate the negroes of Pennsylvania in a systematic 
way. Literature was distributed, as we have seen; 
but the actual instruction was for the time in the hands 


1Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., Nov. 24, 1746 (L. C.). 
2Jbid., Oct. 10, 1748. 
‘Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsyleania, p. 184. 
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of Christ Church, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and individual clergymen. 
On the 6th of April, 1750, Mr. Sturgeon informed the 
Society that the number of negroes in his care had con- 
siderably increased. He continued catechising the 
white children and the servants every Friday after 
prayers. Doctor Jenney and the vestry, he remarked, 
“continue their usual Kindness to me.’”! 

In 1758, the Associates, who had already been at 
work in New England and in the South, turned to 
Philadelphia as a field of operations. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was in London that year; and at a meeting of the 
Associates, April 5th, it was reported that he had 
recommended the expediency of a school for the 
instruction of young negroes at Philadelphia; further, 
he had mentioned the Reverend Mr. Sturgeon as a 
proper person for the task. It was resolved that the 
school be opened.? In November, the Associates’ school 
was opened, with Mr. Sturgeon in charge. Mr. Stur- 
geon agreed with a woman, accustomed many years to 
teach school, to undertake the charge of the blacks; 
she was to teach thirty negro children—the boys to 
read, and the girls to sew, knit, read, and work; and 
she was to attend church with them every Wednesday 
and Friday. ‘All her endeavours are to be directed 
towards making them Christians.”’ Her salary would 
be twenty pounds.’ 

By June 12th, 1759, there were thirty-six pupils; 
Mr. Sturgeon catechised them every Wednesday. 
The wife of Benjamin Franklin wrote her husband, 
August 9th, that she had gone to hear the negro 
children catechised at church. ‘There were 17 that 
answered prettily indeed & 5 or 6 that were too little, 
but all behaved very decently. M* Sturgeon exhorted 
them before & after Catechising. It gave me a great 
deal of pleasure & I shall send Othello there.’” 


18. P. G. Series B, XVIII., #152 (L. C.). 
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Mr. Sturgeon was able to report by November 25th, 
1759, that there were eleven boys and twenty-four 
girls in the school. Fifteen of the girls were learning to 
sew and to work with their needle. They were improy- 
ing in their reading and in the knowledge of religion. It 
was suggested that the church-wardens be joined in the 
care and government of the school.' 

It was well that the responsibility should be shared. 
Doctor Jenney was seized with the palsy, and much of 
his work fell upon Mr. Sturgeon’s shoulders. On the 
5th of January, 1762, he died, at the edge of seventy- 
five. After his death, Mr. Sturgeon and the Reverend 
Jacob Duché were chosen as assistants of the united 
parishes of Christ Church and St. Peters. November 
ist, 1762, Franklin returned from England, after an 
absence of five years; he proved of great assistance in 
the project of the Associates. 

During the period when Mr. Sturgeon’s duties 
increased, the school was probably somewhat neglected. 
The Society suspected as much; and called upon the 
vestry of Christ Church to examine the matter. The 
committee, which consisted of the rector (the Reverend 
Richard Peters) and four vestrymen, reported on the 
27th of April, 1763, that Mr. Sturgeon “hath not 
neglected the exercise of his duty, as catechist to the 
society for propagating the gospel in foreign parts”; 
but had “constantly once a week, and sometimes 
oftener . . . duly catechised and instructed sundry 
negro children in the principles of the said church.’”” 
Still the Society felt justified in the accusation; and 
Mr. Sturgeon was dismissed. In a letter written 
November 20th, 1763, he protested against this action. 
He declared that the duty of the whole parish had 
rested on him for five years, ever since Doctor Jenney 
had his stroke; and he had served during that time as 
one of the ministers of the united churches. 


All this time I preached twice every Sunday and read 


1Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., p. 137 (L. C.). 
*Dorr, History of Christ Church, Philadelphia, pp. 137-138. 
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prayers and did all other duties of the parish, and on Wednes- 
days catechised the white children, and on every Friday the 
negroes, and instructed both in the sense and purport of each 
part; and for more than 17 years preached every Tuesday at 
the City Alms House, and once in three weeks during the 
Summer Season went to a church in the country that has no 
Minister, and read prayers and preached and did baptize 
many.’ 

Mr. Sturgeon was allowed to continue his services. He 
wrote the Associates, August 16th, 1763, that on 
account of bad health he had been unable to attend 
his school as much as formerly; but Doctor Franklin 
was doing everything to promote the school.? Two 
years later, July 31st, 1766, Mr. Sturgeon resigned his 
duties as assistant minister of the united congrega- 
tions. He died in 1772.’ 

On his retirement, Mr. Francis Hopkinson and Mr. 
Edward Duffield, both of Philadelphia, undertook to 
superintend the affairs of the negro school. The 
Associates realised the importance of resting their 
enterprise on a stable foundation; and at their meeting, 
May 7th, 1767, they appointed as their attorneys for 
any lands which they might purchase for their use in 
Pennsylvania the following gentlemen, all of Phila- 
delphia: Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., the Reverend 
Jacob Duché, the rector of Christ Church, Francis 
Hopkinson, David Hall, and Edward Duffield.‘ 

On May 5th, 1768, the report of Messrs. Hopkinson 
and Duffield was read at the meeting of the Associates. 
The mistress of the school, Mrs. Ayers, gave an ac- 
count of her work: from her appointment, November 
20th, 1764, to March 24th, 1768, 59 negro children had 
been admitted. At the time of writing, twenty-seven 
attended; of this number, three were in the Bible, one 
in the Testament, two were studying the tables, nine- 
teen were learning to spell, and two were mastering 


Perry, Historical Collections, Pennsylvania, pp. 355-356. 
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the alphabet. Nineteen of the twenty-seven were slave 
children; eight were free. Ten were able to say their 
catechism pretty well.' 

Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Ayers resigned the school; 
and Mrs. Sarah Wilson was appointed in her place. 
On the 26th of November, Messrs. Hopkinson and 
Duffield informed the Associates that the new mis- 
tress was doing her duty to their satisfaction. Mean- 
while, they were making enquiries regarding the pur- 
chase of property.’ 

The next two years, the school was reported full. 
Twice a week, the children, whose masters or mis- 
tresses were of the Church of England, were taken to 
the Church and catechised. There were applications 
for vacancies.® 

On the 3rd of July, 1773, the two faithful trustees 
wrote the Associates that they had found a lot on one 
of the principal streets of Philadelphia—‘‘very near 
the Buildings & Improvements in that Street, & which 
in all probability will soon become very valuable. It 
stands in the Corner of a Square, & of course has two 
Fronts, which is a material Circumstance.”’ The lot 
ran 136 feet on Market, and 360 feet on Ninth street. 
The Associates agreed, September 2nd, to request 
Messrs. Hopkinson and Duffield to purchase the same 
on as advantageous terms as possible, but not to pay 
more than £600.‘ The two agents wrote the Associates, 
May 3rd, 1774, that they had made the purchase, and 
were ready for instructions as to the disposition of the 
land. Mr. Hopkinson, who had already requested the 
appointment of someone in his place, had left Philadel- 
phia; and Mr. Duffield intended leaving the country.’ 

The Associates called on the Reverend Thomas 
Coombe to superintend their negro school, sometime 
after Mr. Sturgeon’s death. Mr. Coombe was grad- 


1Dr. Bray's Associates: Minute Book II., p. 9 (L. C.). 
Ibid., pp. 14, 21. 

'Tbid., pp. 34, 40. 

‘Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

‘Tbid., pp. 65ff. 
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uated in 1766 from the College of Philadelphia. A 
native son, he was born the 23rd of October, 1747; and 
had been recommended for ordination by the Reverend 
Doctor William Smith, the provost of the college. In 
1768, he had gone to England to study, till hé arrived 
at the age for taking holy orders. On the 17th of 
October, 1771, he was given the royal bounty for his 
voyage to America.' Later, he and the Reverend 
William White, the future Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
were called as assistants to the united churches of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s. 

On the 21st of September, 1774, Mr. Coombe wrote 
the Associates, accepting their invitation, and saying 
that he was sincerely disposed to bear his part in any 
undertaking that had the happiness of the meanest 
individual for its object. It would give him pleasure 
to be made useful to the benevolent designs of the 
Associates. He would visit the school; but he desired 
to have a coadjutor joined with him. The deed to the 
property had been delivered to him, and he would 
immediately have it recorded.’ 

He stated in his letter to the Associates, February 
10th, 1775, that he had not been wanting in his atten- 
tion to the school; the same continued full, and it was 
faithfully cared for by the mistress. Another letter, 
July 18th, confirmed his former report about the dili- 
gence of the school-mistress. There were nine negroes 
in the alphabet, seven in spelling, four in reading, five 
in reading and sewing, two at the needle and knitting; 
one was busy with a sampler.‘ 

By this time the countries were involved in war; 
and there was no further communication. But it is to 
the credit of the little philanthropic body, that after 
hostilities ceased, the work among the Philadelphia 
negroes was resumed. For some time, there was corre- 


‘Fulham MSS., Missionary Bonds. 
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spondence about the tract of land which the Associates 
had purchased; and much of it is of considerable 
interest.! 

Mr. Hopkinson notified the Associates, October 24th, 
1786, that he had agreed with a woman “every way 
proper for the purpose,’ at £30 a year, to open the 
school and attend thirty pupils, each one paying some 
small sum for winter-firing.? The school was reopened; 
and in a year’s time it was full. There were “many 
applying for admission. It is conducted to general 
satisfaction.’’* Ona visit, about May, 1788, Hopkinson 
found eleven boys and twenty-one girls. There were 
fourteen in reading, fifteen in spelling, three in the 
alphabet; the girls were sewing. There were catechism 
and prayers every Thursday. “‘ Your Estate is exempted 
from Taxation which is a very considerable saving.’”* 

Doctor William White had been consecrated first 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, on the 4th of February, 1787; 
and during his long stay in England, he had familiar- 
ized himself with the various agencies of the mother 
Church. Among other things, he had called on the 
Associates in London, and had promised to keep them 
informed of the state of their Philadelphia school. On 
his return to the states, he notified the Associates, 
December Ist, 1788, that “‘those of the Children who 
have made sufficient Progress in Learning duly & 
decently attend catechetical Instruction, once in every 
Month at one of the Churches’”’; likewise, “‘they dis- 
cover not only a sufficient readiness, but also that their 
Mistress has attended in School to this Branch of their 
Education.”’ Furthermore, ‘‘the general Conduct of 
the School gives Satisfaction so far as I have been able 
to learn; & I may say, to observe; for I have sometimes 
called at it with Mt Hopkinson the Agent of the Society; 


1The several steps in the real estate transactions involving the Associates’ property in 
Philadelphia are described in Pennington, ‘“The Work of the Bray Associates in Pennsyl- 
vania” (Pennsylvania Magazine, LVIII., pp. 1-25). 

*Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book II., pp. 139-140 (L. C.). 

‘Ibid., pp. 147-148. 

‘Tbid., pp. 152-153. 
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& was pleased with the diligence & order apparent in it.’ 

The death of Benjamin Franklin deprived the 
Associates of a man whose judgment was considered 
sane and dependable. In a letter written August 30th, 
1790, Mr. Hopkinson said that as it was necessary that 
someone be joined with him “in the management of 
the Negroe School & charge of the Societies Lot of 
Ground in the City,” in Doctor Franklin’s place, he 
had proposed the matter to Bishop White, who made 
no objection. “The removal of Congress to the City,” 
he said, ‘‘will undoubtedly increase the Value of your 
Estate.”” The school, he added, was well attended; 
more applied than could be admitted. Thereupon the 
Associates agreed that Bishop White be requested to 
accept the trust in room of the later Doctor Franklin.” 

Bishop White was active in his new responsibility. 
On the 23rd of May, 1791, he replied to the Associates, 
accepting the trust. The same letter conveyed the sad 
news of Mr. Hopkinson’s death (May 9th). Three 
days before he died, Mr. Hopkinson had consulted 
with him regarding a business proposition connected 
with the land belonging to the Associates. The Bishop 
suggested as a joint trustee the Honourable Samuel 
Powell, at that time a member of the upper branch of 
the State Legislature, whom he described as ‘‘a Gentle- 
man eminent among us for his Integrity his Talents & 
his Fortune & who besides his other Qualifications for 
the Trust, has this in a very singular Degree—that he 
is minutely attentive to whatever Business he under- 
takes.”” The Associates agreed, October 6th, that Mr. 
Powell be requested to accept the trust in the place of 
their ‘late very worthy Agent.’ 

Mr. Powell died in 1795; and Bishop White recom- 
mended that the Associates appoint the Reverend 
Robert Blackwell, D.D., Mr. John Wilcocks, and Mr. 
Thomas Compton as joint trustees. Property values 


‘Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book II., pp. 160-161 (L. C.) 
Tbid., p. 176. 
Ibid., pp. 202-204. 
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were rising; and it was believed that the rents of the 
land owned by the Associates would afford a handsome 
annual income, and admit of a school on a more en- 
larged plan. The Bishop informed the Associates that 
the negroes had erected a church of their own, which 
they called the African Church of St. Thomas; and 
desired the ordination of one of their own race. The 
progress which they were making was regarded by the 
white people with much favour; and the local white 
clergymen had given their services to the coloured con- 
gregation. It was the Bishop’s suggestion that the 
Associates, when the rents of their lots allowed, would 
contribute to the erection of a schoolhouse and sup- 
port a school of more ambitious design. In such case, 
proper persons might be selected, who would inspect 
the education more minutely than could be done by 
the trustees themselves. In response, the Associates 
(January 7th, 1796) agreed that Bishop White be 
informed, that they would ‘‘with pleasure give all 
reasonable Encouragement to the Building a School 
House out of the future Profits of their Rent of their 
Lots in Philadelphia.’’! 

The rentals justifying expansion, on Bishop White’s 
recommendation, the Associates authorized the estab- 
lishment of another school in 1797.2 Negotiations 
went ahead in regard to the property. There were 
some obstacles, however; and transactions were de- 
layed. The proper location was a problem. At length, 
on the 5th of March, 1804, the Associates decided that 
another school be established in Philadelphia, ‘‘in such 
a Part of it, and on such a Plan, as the Bishop shall 
judge proper; but not exceeding in Expence Either 
of the others of the Society’s two Schools now estab- 
lished in that City.”* The second school referred to 
was doubtless the school established in connection with 
the negro church of St. Thomas. The arrangements 


1Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book II., pp. 235-237 (L. C.). 
2Jbid., pp. 248-249. 
'Tbid., p. 351. 
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were evidently entrusted to Bishop White, who seems 
to have acted without consulting the Associates’ 
financial agents. The last reference to the school in the 
Associates’ second Minute Book is dated 1806. 


THe CHURCH AND THE NEGRO IN COLONIAL 
New YorK 


A good deal was done by the Church of England 
among the New York negroes before the Associates of 
Doctor Bray made any efforts to start a school in that 
province. The advantages of New York harbour were 
such that the city forged ahead rapidly; and the phi- 
lanthropists and altruistic enterprises appeared in due 
course of time. 

The instruction of the negro and Indian slaves, 
preparatory to baptism and communion, was a pri- 
mary charge (oft repeated) to every missionary and 
school-master sent to the American colonies by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts; and in addition to the efforts of the missionaries 
in general, a special provision was made in the province 
of New York by the employment of sixteen clergymen 
and thirteen lay-teachers mainly for the evangelisation 
of the slaves and free Indians, by the 8.P.G. during 
the colonial period. That Society opened a catechising 
school in the city as early as 1704, under Mr. Elias 
Neau.! 

Neau was a native of France, whose confession of the 
Protestant faith had there brought him several years’ 
confinement in prison, followed by seven years in “‘the 
gallies.”” When released, he settled in New York as a 
trader. He showed much sympathy for the slaves; and 
he called the attention of the S.P.G. to their spiritual 
needs.’ On the 10th of July, 1703, he wrote the Society 
that there was a great number of slaves in New York 
without God, of whose souls no manner of care was 


'Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the 8. P. G., p. 63. 
Ibid. 
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taken; and he proposed the appointment of a catechist, 
He was finally prevailed upon to accept that position 
himself; and he obtained a license from the Governor, 
August 4th, 1704. He resigned his position as an elder 
in the French Church and conformed to the Church of 
England.' In his letter to the S.P.G., embodying his 
suggestions, he said: 

On Sundays while we are at our Devoteons, the Streets are 
full of Negroes, who dance & divert themselves, for they are 


kept after the same Majer as horses, to get from them all the 
work one can without any concern for their Salvation. 


He felt that the government should compel every 
master to pay six shillings a year to such as would 
take care to catechize them.? Neau spoke of the 
masters’ entertaining ‘‘a vulgar Prejudice . . . that if 
the Negroes were baptized, they would cease to be 
Slaves.” 

The S.P.G. allowed Mr. Neau £50 a year for his 
services as catechist. At first, he went from house to 
house, persuading the owners to send their slaves every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 4 p.m., to his 
house, where he would teach them the Lord’s Prayer in 
English, and gradually lead up to the Creed and 
Catechism. He was handicapped, as the negroes were 
not allowed ample time for teaching. They were dull 
and sleepy when the time came, after their hard day’s 
labour; and they were thinking continually about the 
need of rising early next morning. The accommoda- 
tions were small and incommodious, as Mr. Neau had 
to use the uppermost floor of his house. The negroes 
themselves were discouraged, because of the small 
regard shown them so far as their religious life was 
concerned. Marriages, for instance, were performed by 
mutual consent only, and without the Church’s bless- 
ing. Commonly their burials were in the field, presided 
over by one of their own complexion. No attention 
was paid to their sickness, so that they could be visited. 


Stokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island, IV., p. 440. 
*8. P. G. Series A, I., #106 (L.C.). 
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Indeed, many people doubted whether they had souls 
or not. But Neau persevered with zeal; and as a result 
of his efforts, ‘‘many who could not read, could yet by 
Memory repeat the History of the Creation of the 
World, the Flood, the giving of the Law, the Birth, 
Miracles, and Crucifixion of our Lord, and the chief 
Articles and Doctrines of Christianity.’ At the time 
of Mr. Neau’s license, there were some fifteen hundred 
negro and Indian slaves in the city of New York. Some 
of the masters were well-disposed towards their Chris- 
tian instruction; and the Society hoped that the ex- 
ample set by the school would cause schools to be 
erected and catechists employed on a larger scale, and 
that the legislatures of the different colonies would by 
law compel all slaves to attend the same.’ 

The rector of Trinity Church, the Reverend William 
Vesey, gave hearty support to Mr. Neau’s work; and 
publicly exhorted the masters and mistresses of slaves 
to send their dependents to the catechist, so that he 
might teach them the principles of religion. By 
October, 1705, there were thirty slaves in the school.’ 
On the 16th of November, 1706, Mr. Neau reported 
that his scholars were increasing, so that his room 
could no longer hold them. Therefore, he and Mr. 
Vesey had resolved to bring them to the tower of the 
Church for instruction.‘ 

To counteract the prevalent objection that conver- 
sion implied emancipation, the New York Assembly 
passed an act in 1706, declaring that freedom did not 
ensue to a slave because of his baptism.’ In New 
York, however, as in other colonies where similar laws 
were enacted, many of the slave-owners refused to be 
convinced; at any rate, their indifference impeded the 
Church’s efforts. Nevertheless this legislation led to 
an increase in the number brought for instruction. On 


‘Humphreys, Historical Account . . . 8. P. G., pp. 238-239. 
‘Tbid., pp. 236-237. 

38. P. G. Series A, II., p. 124 (L. C.) 

4S. P. G. Series A, II., p. 125 (L. C.). 
‘Colonial Laws of New York, 1., pp. 597-598. 
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July 24th, 1707, Mr. Neau was able to report over a 
hundred pupils.' A year later, the catechumens were 
more than two hundred; and Mr. Neau’s diligence 
was commended by Governor Robert Hunter, the 
Council, the Mayor and the Recorder of the City of 
New York, and the two chief justices. The scholars 
were carried to Mr. Vesey for baptism.’ 

On the 7th of April, 1712, there was an insurrection 
of the negroes in the city. Although it was soon put 
down, it created a strong prejudice against Mr. Neau’s 
school, which was said to have been the main cause of 
the trouble. For some days the worthy catechist 
scarcely ventured to show himself, so bitter was the 
feeling of the slave-owners. But on the trial of the 
conspirators, it appeared that only one of Mr. Neau’s 
scholars—that one an unbaptised negro—was con- 
cerned in the plot; also, it was shown that the negroes 
most guilty belonged to masters strongly opposed to 
Christian education. Governor Hunter publicly 
declared his approbation of the school; and in a proc- 
lamation recommended that the clergy urge upon the 
congregations the duty of promoting the negroes’ 
instruction.’ 

The Reverend John Sharpe, Chaplain to Her 
Majesty’s Forts and Forces in the province of New 
York, paid a beautiful tribute to Mr. Neau’s integrity 
and industry. In a petition addressed to the arch- 
bishops and bishops, July 11th, 1713, he said that 
Neau is “a Person of great Humility which is the 
ffoundation of all Virtue. He can condescend familiarly 
to discourse with those poor Slaves who are put to the 
Vilest drudgeries and consequently esteemd the Scumm 
and offscourings of Men. He can take pains to 
accomodate his Discourse to their Capacities, whilst he 
inculcates the great Truths of the Gospel, and the 


18. P. G. Series A, III., p. 128 (L. C.); Kemp, Support of Schools in Colonial New York, 
pp. 239-240. 

*Humphreys, Historical Account . . . S. P. G., p. 243. 
'Jbid., pp. 241-243. 
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Dutys required of them.”’ He had won the confidence 
of the slaves by his complete sacrifice of self and by his 
sincerity. The slaves “see him hated ridiculed and 
spightfully used by his Christian Bretheren for this 
Works sake. They hear their Masters and others con- 
fidently upbraid them that they have not Immortal 
Souls, and observe his Care and Concern for their 
Salvation. They find him constantly attend his 
Stated hours of Instruction, be there many or few that 
come to hear him, and that he stands a Champion for 
the Christian Religion against all the Insults and 
Blasphemous Reflections that are made by those who 
yet pretend to expect Salvation by it. They see him 
Creeping into Garrets and Cellars and other Nauseous 
places to Exhort and pray by the poor Slaves when 
they are Sick.’” 

In March, 1718, Mr. Neau was dismissed by the 
Society, on the ground that he was engaged in trade.’ 
This action was probably induced by some old enemies. 
Prompt testimonials in his behalf from the Governor, 
from missionaries and others, caused a reversal of the 
order; and he was duly reinstated.* But his work came 
to an end in the latter part of 1722, when he died; and 
the Reverend Mr. Vesey applied to the Society for the 
appointment of a successor who might both catechise 
and assist in the services at Trinity Church.‘ 

The Reverend James Wetmore was appointed by 
the S.P.G. in his place, at a stipend of £50 from the 
Society. Mr. Wetmore was one of the Yale men who 
had joined the Church of England in 1722, along with 
Timothy Cutler, to the great consternation of the 
conservative element of New Haven. He was a native 
of Middletown, Connecticut. He arrived in New 
York, September 24th, 1723; and proceeded to dis- 
charge his duties. He catechised the negroes every 


IMS. Clarendon, 102, fol. 217 (L. C.). 
8S. P. G. Journal III., p. 348; Kemp, Support of Schools in Colonial New York, p. 244. 
48. P. G. Series A, XIII., p. 49 (L. C.). 

*MS. Rawlinson, B., 376, fol. 298 (L. C.). 
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Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday evening in his house, 
besides the instructions he gave them before the Sun- 
day evening service in the Church. Sometimes he had 
nearly two hundred children and servants present. 
He has left an interesting account of his methods, in a 
letter to the Society, written December 3rd, 1726, 
after his removal to Westchester: 

When I first came to New York I consulted M* Veasy con- 
cerning the proper methods of performing my Catechetical 
office, & followed his Directions, excepting that I catechized on 
Sunday Evenings, which he thought was more than any body 
could expect from me, and would be too great a burthen, after 
reading prayers in the morning, Catechizing at Noon & 
preaching in the afternoon. But thus I proceeded, I catechized 
at my own house Wednesdays about half an hour before 
Sunsett I began, & Frydays at Eight o’the Clock at Night, 
Sundays before Evening Service in the Church, and also at my 
own house after Church. I had many small children for whose 
sake I attended Wednesdays before it was dark and for the 
benefit of Negro Servants on Frydays at Eight o’th’ clock. 
My Method of Instruction was to ask the Church Catechism 
over & over and also some part of M* Lewis’s Exposition to as 
many as I could get to learn it, and I have had some that made 
good proficiency in it one that learned it through; sometimes I 
asked short questions to be answered from the Catechism and 
spent some time in trying their readiness and to lead them to 
understand as well as learn the Catechism; sometimes I gave 
them Expositions, and such discourses as I thought proper for 
their state & Capacities, when I had Unbaptized Negroes I 
used to discourse concerning the Evidence & Excellence of the 
Christian Religion, the Nature of Baptism and the Qualifica- 
tions for it and the obligations lying upon Christians to Uni- 
versal holiness; I commonly read the Psalms of the day, and 
sang part of a Psalm & concluded with prayers. 


It was evident that the white people were afraid of 
any assembling of the negroes. Mr. Wetmore admitted 
that ‘‘most of them are so Vitious, that people dont 
care to trust them in Companies together, and some 
have under pretence of going to Catechizing, taken 
opportunity to absent from their Masters service 
many days.” Hence some of the masters declared 
that they chose to instruct their servants at home, 


1The Wetmore Family in America, pp. 170-172. 
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rather than venture them abroad. They even said 
that the negroes learned more mischief than good.' 

Mr. William Huddlestone, who was in charge of the 
Society’s school in the city of New York, died in 
August, 1724. While not appointed specifically for the 
negro work, he had carried out some of Mr. Neau’s 
efforts since his death; and he had catechised Indian 
and negro children thrice a week without pay. Huddle- 
stone taught continually in New York for thirty-five 
years; for fifteen years, he had received a stipend 
from the 8.P.G. He was doubtless a prominent figure 
in the city, and a considerable influence notwith- 
standing his poverty.’ 

Before Mr. Wetmore’s removal, the number of his 
negro catechumens considerably dwindled. On the 
14th of May, 1725, he informed the Society that his 
catechumens were chiefly white children; and he had 
but few slaves who attended regularly.’ After he left 
New York, the rector and vestry of Trinity Church 
importuned the Society (July 5th, 1726) for another 
catechist. They represented that there were about 
fourteen hundred Indian and negro slaves; ‘‘and the 
Number dayly increasing by Births and Importations 
from Guiney and other parts.”’ A considerable number 
had already received instruction and baptism; and 
since Mr. Wetmore’s appointment, they had ob- 
served on Sundays upwards of a hundred English and 
negro servants attending him in the Church, and sing- 
ing Psalms at the close of the catechetical instruction.‘ 
The Reverend Thomas Colgan was appointed in 1726, 
to succeed Mr. Wetmore. During the remainder of the 
Society’s connection with the colony, the school- 
master’s post was continued under an ordained 
missionary. In 1732, Mr. Colgan took charge of the 
vacant parish of Jamaica.® 


18. P. G. Series B, I., #72 (L. C.). 
*8. P. G. Series A, XVI., p. 212 (L. C.); 8. P. G. Series B, I., #86 (L. C.). 
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In the meantime, a school for negroes was started at 
Albany. The Reverend John Miln, missionary there, 
had recommended John Beasley to the Society as a 
school-master. Beasley asked the negroes if they were 
willing to learn the Catechism and the Christian faith; 
they appeared willing, and in a short time his house 
was filled with them. They continued attending, 
especially on Sundays; and the Society gave Beasley a 
gratuity for his services.' 

Probably most of the clergymen were solicitous for 
the moral welfare of their own slaves, if they were 
owners themselves. The Reverend Robert Jenney, of 
Rye, New York, afterwards rector of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, wrote the 8.P.G., November 19th, 1725, 
that it had always been his practice to use all proper 
motives he could think of, to bring his own negro 
slaves to a regular practice of the moral duties (in 
which most of their colour were very loose). He pos- 
sessed two adult negroes—a man and a woman. ‘‘These 
I oblige constantly to be present at our family devotion: 
And the two Adults to attend y* publick service of y* 
Church by turns, & take the Child along with them. 
. . . This I doe to try whether good influence our own 
& y®* practice of others will have upon them, to bring 
them not only to y* Knowledge, but also y* practice of 
Religious Dutys: But all this together with my private 
Instruction in y* family, have not had so good success 
as to influence me to give them the Benefit of Baptism 
as yet. But as to y* children, altho born of unbelieving 
parents, I have always been of opinion that they ought 
to be baptised, provided their Masters & Mistresses will 
engage for them: which is my practice in my family.” 

As to my parish, There are very few Slaves in it, & y* people 
generally so poor that they are not able to purchase any. And 
amongst the few that we have, I know of no more than two 
(both men) that are baptised. . . . In those y* have Negroes I 
find littel or no Disposition to have them baptised; But on the 


contrary an Aversion to it in some, & in most an Indifference: 
Some are so profane as to say that they do not think that 


1S, P. G. Abstract, 1733, p. 58. 
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Baptism will be of any service to them, And there are many 
that think it does them hurt by giving them better Notions of 
themselves than is consistent with their state of Slavery & their 
duty to their Masters." 


After Mr. Colgan moved from New York, the Rev- 
erend Richard Charlton entered on his term of faithful 
and diligent service as catechist to the negroes and 
assistant at Trinity Church. He evinced great interest 
in his teaching and in the care of souls. From 1732 to 
1740, he baptised 219 negroes, including twenty-four 
adults; frequently afterwards, the yearly baptisms 
were from forty to sixty.” As often as the masters per- 
mitted their slaves to attend his instruction, that is, 
chiefly on Sundays, he taught them and made them 
repeat a part of the Church’s Catechism, which he 
afterwards explained, ‘“‘in such a manner as is best 
suited to their Capacities.” A great many of the 
negroes were able to repeat the Catechism in its 
entirety and to give a tolerable account of their faith; 
some were admitted to the Lord’s Supper.’ On the 
30th of October, 1741, Charlton notified the S.P.G. 
that he had over a hundred and fifty catechumens 
under instruction. Forty-three were learning Psalm- 
ody with Mr. Clemm, the organist of Trinity Church. 
The Friday catechumens exceeded ninety. He was 
sure that he would have had a larger number, “had 
not that wicked plott . . . been set on foct here.’ 
(The plot to which he referred was of a serious nature. 
It was alleged—though not proved—that the slaves 
had arranged a plan to murder all the white people and 
burn the city. As a result, there had been many 
executions). 

Fortunately, Mr. Charlton’s endeavours were not 
permanently retarded. On the 30th of September, 
1745, he wrote that he was preparing several negro 
catechumens for baptism and others for the reception 
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of the Lord’s Supper. ‘‘Of late I have got our Clark to 
raise a Psalm when their instruction is over, And I can 
Scarce express the Satisfaction I have in Seeing near 
200 Negroes and White Psons with heart and voice 
glorifying their maker.’' In a subsequent letter, he 
declared that the singing of a Psalm had produced a 
good effect: it had engaged many of the negroes to a 
closer application in learning to read, and enabled them 
to join with decency in the worship.’ 

In November, 1747, Mr. Charlton was chosen for 
the rectorship of St. Andrew’s, Staten Island. He 
resigned his post as catechist, and moved to his new 
charge. There he gave thirty years of faithful service; 
he died October 7th, 1777.4 His successor in New York 
was the Reverend Samuel Auchmuty, who was born 
in Boston, January 6th, 1722. He arrived in New 
York, January 28th, 1748; and promptly assumed his 
duties. Between his own classes and his labours as 
assistant to the rector of Trinity, there were weekly 
catechetical instructions given by him to both white 
and negro children in the new school erected in New 
York in 1749. 

Mr. Auchmuty reported to the Society, October 2nd, 
1750, that his black catechumens were daily increasing. 
They “‘seem to be fonder of becoming Christians than 
they were when I first came among them. . . . The 
Masters of the Slaves in this place have also become 
more desirous than they used to be, to have their 
Servants baptized & instructed in the principals of 
our most holy Religion.’”* 

At the same time, Joseph Hildreth, the master of the 
Society’s school in New York, was assisting in the 
training of the negroes in addition to teaching the white 
children. He wrote to the Society, March 28th, 1751, 
that about twenty negroes reported to him in the 
evenings for instruction in singing the Psalm tunes.® 


18. P. G. Series B, XIV., #104 (L. C.). 
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It was in the latter part of 1760 that the Associates 
of Doctor Bray at last found it possible to open a 
school for negroes in New York. There were other 
places more in need of their assistance; and at best 
their funds were limited. The school was opened on 
the 22nd of September, that year. In a little more than 
four months, it was full. The numerical limit of thirty 
was reached. Mr. Auchmuty visited the school fre- 
quently; he and the scholars read and said prayers 
together. His Sunday lectures were attended. 

An advertisement in the local paper, The New-York 
Mercury of September 15th, announced the opening 
of a free school for thirty negro children, from five 
years up. They were to be instructed in reading and 
the principles of Christianity, in sewing and knitting. 
The school, it was said, was to be “entirely under the 
Inspection and Care of the Clergy of the Church of 
England in this City: Those Persons therefore that 
have the present Usefulness, and future Welfare of 
their young Slaves at Heart . . . are desired to apply 
to any one of the Clergy, who will immediately send 
them to the aforesaid School, and see that they be 
faithfully instructed.”’ A note was added, as follows: 

All that is required of their Masters or Mistresses, is that 


they find them in Wood for the Winter. Proper Books will be 
provided for them gratis.’ 


A few days before, an advertisement had appeared, for 
“a sober Woman, of a fair Character and Qualifica- 
tions,”’ to keep the school, which “will be chiefly sup- 
ported by a Charitable Society of worthy and well 
disposed Christians in England.’”” 

It was difficult to find a proper mistress; finally one 
was found in the person of Mrs. Lourier. The school 
began with two pupils. Mr. Auchmuty said that the 
necessity, and usefulness of such a school, was already 
seen by many pious owners of young slaves. ‘‘Prompt- 


1New York Mercury, September 15, 1760. 
*Jbid., August 4, 1760 
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ed by Duty, Inclination, & requested by the Associ- 
ates, I frequently visit the School, hear the Scholars 
read, say their prayers, & catechise, & then give them 
such Instructions & Advice, as they require. Besides 
this, I order them to attend my Lectures constantly 
on the Lords Day, & Catechise them & the Adults 
together; by which means, I hope, as they grow up, to 
perfect them in the great and important Doctrines of 
our most holy Religion, and to lead them, by the 
blessing of God, upon my poor endeavors, to happiness 
hereafter. I must confess I can’t help being very san- 
guine in my Expectations from this little Flock, as 
they are early instructed in their Duty to God & man. 
They have already made a very considerable progress 
in sewing, knitting, Reading &c and will I make no 
doubt, with proper management & care answer the 
truely pious designs of the worthy Associates.’”! 

On the 8th of August, 1761, Mr. Auchmuty reported 
that the school was full; and, if the place would allow, 
many more might in a few days be added to it. The 
mistress was proving very industrious, and the 
scholars were showing considerable progress in learn- 
ing. Some of the big scholars were constantly impor- 
tuning him for psalters.? 

Mr. Auchmuty had some sixty or seventy catechu- 
mens under instruction; but he found time to supervise 
the Associates’ school in addition to his regular duties. 
He wrote the Associates, October 18th, 1762, that their 
school was still flourishing; that the mistress was very 
industrious; and that the children were improving. He 
had been compelled to make a rule that no more 
children would be admitted, without the assurance of 
their masters or mistresses that they would continue 
till they were perfectly instructed in the principles of 
religion. The pupils had their usual instruction from 
the school-mistress; they attended his catechetical 
lectures on Sundays; and they received training in 


18. P. G. Series B, II., #1 (L. C.). 
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Psalmody from the master of the Society’s charity 
school.' 

On the 29th of March, 1764, the faithful priest could 
look back over seventeen years of service and say: 

It affords me no small pleasure to reflect, that not one single 
Black, that has been admitted by me to the holy Communion, 
has turned out bad; or been, in any shape, a disgrace to our 
holy profession.* 
A few months afterwards, Samuel Auchmuty suc- 
ceeded to the rectorship of Trinity Church; still his 
interest in the negro did not lag. His concern for the 
future welfare of the Associates’ school was expressed 
in one of the first letters written after accepting the 
call to heavier responsibilities. He thanked the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, September 
10th, 1764, for their bounty to him, as their catechist 
to “the poor Negro’s, which important trust I have 
executed with fidelity, and what is very pleasing to me, 
Success.”” He said that he would have to get his 
assistant to take charge of the negro work, as his parish 
duties were so great; and he hoped that the Society 
would provide a catechist for the poor slaves. ‘“‘There 
is a Negro School in this City founded by the worthy 
Associates of the late D* Bray, which is in a thriving & 
promising way, owing greatly to the Care of the 
Societys Catechist. This School will always want such 
a person to inspect & govern it.’”® 

While the catechising of the negroes was turned 
over to Mr. Auchmuty’s assistant, the rector con- 
tinued to visit the Associates’ school. On the 31st of 
May, 1765, he wrote of a visit he had paid. He had 
found that everything was going as well as one could 
wish ; there were thirty-seven scholars—well instructed. 
In his absence, the Reverend John Ogilvie, his as- 
sistant, visited the school.‘ Three years later, May 
9th, 1768, he could give an encouraging report. ‘‘The 


1Dr. Bray's Associates: Minute Book I., p. 184 (L. C.). 
P. G. Series B, #7 (L. C.). 
48. P. G. Series B, II., #8 (L. C.). 
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mistress of school is extremely honest & careful in the 
Discharge of her Duty. At present the School is full, 
and the poor little Things are very orderly and attend 
the School & Church punctually. The Mistress seems 
to be very happy with her employment, & I am con- 
vinced conscientiously discharges her Duty.’ An- 
other letter, March 30th, 1769, was quite optimistic. 
“The Children improve very fast and are a decent 
pretty Flock.’” 

All the while Mr. Auchmuty’s obligations were 
growing more complex. The Church of England was 
under constant fire; and a disagreeable controversy 
had arisen, which kept the clergy in a state of agitation. 
The war clouds were beginning to lower. On the 30th 
of January, 1770, Mr. Auchmuty asked the S.P.G. to 
appropriate ten pounds sterling for a catechist for the 
New York negroes. ‘“‘Myself & my Assistants are so 
fully employed that we can’ot attend them, as often 
as we could wish. I have hitherto been a faithful 
Servant to them, and have dayly great trouble with 
them. It now becomes too heavy for me.’” Still he 
supervised the activities of the Associates’ school. His 
letter of September 28th, 1772, declared that the 
school was full and thriving. “It could not succeed 
better—the mistress is diligent & the Scholars regular 
in their Attendance upon their Duty.’’* Exactly two 
years later (September 28th, 1774), he reported that 
the school continued full; that several of the children 
read very well and knew their Catechism. The 
diligent mistress was in declining health.5 

The faithful school-mistress died October 19th, 
1774; and the next day Mr. Auchmuty wrote the 
Associates, commending her Christian character and 
voicing his feelings regarding the future of the school. 
He said that he would by no means throw any ob- 


1Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book II., p. 13 (L. C.). 
p. 24. 
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stacle in the way of continuing the same, but his 
conscience obliged him to say that the possessors of 
slaves in New York were opulent and well able to put 
their children in school and pay for the instruction. 
He believed that some would do so, though not gen- 
erally. “The future welfare of the poor Negroes hath 
been One of the principal Objects of his Attention 
for a Number of Years; from Ten Communicants which 
he found when he first took the Charge of them, He 
can now, with pleasure, see, at one time, near sixty; 
Besides a Sunday Evening Lecture for the Benefit of 
the Negroes. He hath at the Request of a Number of 
good Christians set on foot another (lecture?) at the 
House of an amiable Man, one M' Beckman, a merch. 
of Opulence, on Thursday Evenings. This Lecture he 
attends occasionally. In his Absence One of the Blacks, 
a sincere good man, reads such part of the Church 
service as the D* directs, & then such Sermons as 
seem best adapted to their Capacities; by this means 
The Blacks are kept in very good Order.”” Mr. Auch- 
muty thought that, instead of reviving the school, 
it might be better to bestow the salary formerly 
given upon some honest good Christian, who would 
constantly attend upon the slaves at their meetings, 
read for them, visit them when sick, and inform him 
of everything relating to the conduct of those who were 
Christians. Such a plan might answer the design of the 
Associates in a more satisfactory way than a school. 
Thus the blacks would have an able instructor and 
would soon be qualified to instruct their own children." 

March 2nd, 1775, the Associates agreed to recom- 
mend to Doctor Auchmuty, whether it might not be 
more eligible to appoint some serious good Christian 
man to be a school-master for the benefit of such negro 
children as should appear proper objects. Such a 
person, they felt, might also instruct the adult negroes 
on Thursday at their meetings, visit the sick, and per- 
form other duties. In that case, his salary could be 
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fixed at not more than £20 a year.' In all probability, 
this letter never reached its destination. The war 
soon started; and the Associates’ zealous efforts in 
New York came to a close. 


Tue Associates’ ACTIVITIES IN NEw ENGLAND 


Although Doctor Bray’s Associates devoted their 
attention largely to the negro, they did not cease their 
library activities. The Reverend Jonathan Arnold, an 
itinerant missionary in Connecticut, received a dona- 
tion of books soon after he began his labours in the 
new world. He was appointed missionary, February 
20th, 1736.2 He made his home at New Haven; but 
he covered a good deal of the surrounding territory. 
An entry in the Associates’ Minutes of May 15th, 1736, 
shows that the catalogue of books delivered to him for a 
parochial library was presented at the meeting, as well 
as Mr. Arnold’s bond for preserving the same for his 
successor’s use.® 

The Reverend Ebenezer Miller, of Braintree, Mas- 
sachusetts, was voted a gift of books to the value of five 
pounds, for promoting the instruction of negroes in his 
parish and neighbourhood. This was done, February 
13th, 1748.‘ In the meantime, the clergy of New Eng- 
land were doing their utmost to impress the slave- 
owners with their obligation to promote the spiritual 
welfare of the blacks; and there are many references in 
the missionaries’ letters to the efforts made, and the 
results. 

Such examples as the following illustrate the clergy- 
man’s recognition that the negro was entitled to in- 
struction, notwithstanding the indifference of the 
slave-owner. The Reverend Doctor Timothy Cutler, 
of Boston, reported to the Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Octo- 


1Dr. Bray's Associates: Minute Book II., pp. 73-74 (L. C.). 
*Fulham MSS., Conn. #7 (L. C.). 

3Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book I., May 5, 1736 (L. C.). 
‘Jbid., Feb. 13, 1748. 
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ber 10th, 1727, that the negro and Indian slaves be- 
longing to his parish were about thirty-two. “Their 
Education & Instruction is according to the Houses 
they belong to—I have baptized but 2. But I know 
of the Masters of some others, who are disposed to this 
important good of their Slaves, & are preparing them 
for it; however here is too great a remissness upon this 
article.”! The Reverend Matthias Plant, of Newbury, 
mentioned (October 25th, 1727) the case of a negro 
slave in his parish, who was ‘‘desirous of Baptism, but 
denied by her Master, a woman of wonderful sense & 
prudent in matters of equal knowledge in Religion with 
most of her sex, far exceeding any of her own nation 
that ever vet I heard of.’” 

The Reverend Roger Price, of Boston, concluded that 
the conversion of negro slaves was “almost impracti- 
cable in the present state of religion.” In a letter 
dated July 28th, 1740, he stated that “till masters can 
be persuaded to have a greater value for their own 
souls, we have but small hopes they will be very 
anxious about the salvation of their negroes.’” 

It was in Rhode Island, however, that we see the 
Associates at work in the face of lethargy and opposi- 
tion. The Reverend Thomas Pollen, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, had been appointed S.P.G. missionary to 
Newport, where he arrived in May, 1754.4 During 
his six years’ stay, he was concerned over the problem 
of the negro. On the 4th of September, 1755, he wrote 
the Associates that the unwillingness of the masters to 
have their negroes baptised was the chief hindrance to 
their conversion to Christianity. He said that he had 
declared to several negroes his readiness to instruct 
them in religious principles.® 

In 1760, the Associates of Doctor Bray considered 
the extension of their work among the negroes on a 


1Perry, Historical Collections, Massachusetis, p. 231. 
Tbid., p. 233. 

Tbid., p. 341. 

4S. P. G. Abstract, 1755, pp. 43-44. 
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larger scale. At a meeting held January 17th of that 
year, Benjamin Franklin recommended Newport, 
Rhode Island, as one of the proper places for estab- 
lishing a school; and the Reverend Mr. Pollen wag 
suggested as one of the fit persons to take care of such 
proposed institutions. The Associates agreed that a 
school capable of accommodating thirty negro chil- 
dren should be opened with all convenient speed at 
each place named. In the meantime, Mr. Pollen had 
severed his connections with the Church of Newport; 
and the Reverend Marmaduke Browne, the son of the 
former rector there, was in charge. Browne was a 
native of Providence, having been born there in 1731. 
He had been educated at Trinity College, Dublin; and, 
after receiving deacon’s orders, had served as assistant 
to his father (Arthur Browne) in the province of New 
Hampshire. The Associates’ appointment fell on him; 
and on the 9th of January, 1763, he reported to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts that ‘“‘at the Instance of the Associates of the 
late Dr. Bray,’ he had opened a school for fifteen 
negro children.! 

Progress was slow. On the 6th of November, 1764, 
he wrote the Associates that he could not give as 
favourable an account of the negro school as at the 
first opening. The church-wardens and vestrymen 
had not fulfilled their engagements upon the opening 
of the same. Some of them had children who might 
have been sent there for instruction, but they were not 
so disposed. There had been complaints regarding the 
school-mistress, although they were without founda- 
tion; in fact, she was chosen by the vestry. Mr. 
Browne suggested that a “smart letter of Complaint” 
be sent over, intimating that the failure of the school 
was due to the rector, wardens, and vestrymen; he 
hoped that such a communication would arouse the 
mistress and incite the vestry to fill the school. In 


ISprague, Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit, pp. 79-80; S. P. G. Abstract, 
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spite of discouragements, however, some good had 
been accomplished. There were usually from twenty 
to twenty-five children; some eight or ten were able 
to repeat the Catechism without missing a word, and 
some showed proficiency in reading and sewing.’ 

The Associates fell in line with the minister’s 
strategy. On the Ist of August, 1765, Mr. Browne 
informed the Associates that, on receipt of their letter, 
he had called a meeting of the vestrymen and had 
shown them the letter. Thereupon, he “had the Satis- 
faction to observe them deeply affected & promised to 
exert themselves for the future in procuring the 
Number of Children required and in affording such 
other Assistance as might tend to promote the religi- 
ous Instruction of the poor Blacks.?, Four months 
later, he stated that a considerable alteration for the 
better had taken place: the mistress was more careful 
and diligent, and the vestry had discovered a becoming 
zeal for filling the school with children. A committee 
of three had been chosen to see that this was done. 
There were twenty-six scholars at the time.’ 

Two years afterwards (June 10th, 1768), Mr. 
Browne was able to report that the school was in a 
prosperous way, that it was constantly full. Though 
not satisfied with the conduct of the mistress, he had 
been able, “by frequent visiting & reprimanding her 
for negligence,” to keep her at her duty. He would 
dismiss her, however, if he could find a properly quali- 
fied successor. Several children had been taught to 
read tolerably well; several girls showed proficiency in 
sewing and knitting. They were well instructed in the 
prayers and Catechism. Yet the lethargy of the slave- 
owners was discouraging; and Mr. Browne feared that 
“the good Seed sown, will thro y* Negligence & con- 
tempt of those whose property they are, bring forth 
little fruit unto perfection.’ 


1Dr. Bray's Associates: Minute Book I., pp. 219-220 (L. C.). 
Tbid., p. 234. 
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A letter from Mr. Browne, dated October 5th, 1769, 
reported that the school was full; that the scholars were 
making good progress in learning. The mistress, un- 
fortunately, was not so diligent and attentive in her 
duty as he could wish. When this letter was read, 
the Associates voted their thanks to the clergyman, 
and expressed their desire that he appoint another 
mistress, unless the present one proved more diligent.' 
On the 14th of December, 1770, he wrote that the 
school had its full complement of children and was in 
as flourishing a condition as he had known it any time. 
There was no mention of the mistress or her work.’ 

Mr. Browne died on the 19th of March, the follow- 
ing year. He was only forty years old. His place was 
supplied by the Reverend George Bisset, who had 
served as a schoolmaster in Newport since 1767. Mr. 
Bisset was formally elected rector of the Church, 
October 28th, 1771; and continued there until the 
evacuation of the island in 1779. He was a strong 
loyalist; and suffered considerable embarrassment 
because of his sentiment. Doctor Samuel Peters said 
that he was ‘‘a very sensible man, a good scholar and 
compiler of sermons, although too bashful to appear in 
company, or in the pulpit.’”* The new incumbent 
pledged his support to the pious enterprise of the 
Associates. On the 23rd of November, 1771, Mr. 
Bisset assured the Associates that he would co-operate 
with them upon every occasion in everything that 
would make the negro school in Newport as useful as 
possible.‘ April 30th, 1772, he reported that there were 
thirty-one negroes in the school.5 

Mr. Bisset had many responsibilities, besides the 
little school. The S.P.G. had withdrawn support from 
his parish, as Newport had been represented as a pros- 
perous community, fully able to support its church 


1Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book II., pp. 29-30 (L. C.). 
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without help from abroad; and it was felt that the 
missionary funds could be better expended in other 
places. But Mr. Bisset’s letter of the 27th of October, 
1772, shows that he had taken time to appraise the 
school situation more fully. On that day, he wrote the 
Associates that, on first visiting the negro school, he 
had found everything out of order. The mistress had 
been sick, and only two or three young negroes at- 
tended regularly. When the mistress recovered, he had 
represented to her in the strongest terms the absolute 
necessity of doing her duty; he had told her that 
should he find her deficient, he would appoint someone 
in her stead. His remarks had their effect, and she was 
taking more pains. He promised to visit the school 
often, to examine the progress made by the pupils, 
especially their improvement in the great truths of 
religion. In spite of all his endeavours, public adver- 
tisements and private recommendations, the number 
of pupils was not yet complete. No more than seven- 
teen or eighteen constantly attended; and he feared 
that there would be no increase in the winter—‘‘any 
having negroe Children, choosing rather to keep ’em at 
home than incur the small Expence of allowing Fire 
wood.””! 

The following spring, April 8th, Mr. Bisset, though 
much discouraged by the declining state of the school 
during the winter, was glad to report that the school 
was pretty full; and that he had the strongest assur- 
ance from some persons of consequence that they would 
“warmly interest themselves in its support.’’ The mis- 
tress was “‘as diligent as ever she hath been”; but 
should she fail, he would take proper notice, ‘‘as he 
hath nothing more at heart than to serve the Interests 
of Religion, and merit the confidence reposed in 
him.’”? 

By November 17th, the number of pupils had in- 
creased to forty. The negroes had attended regularly 
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during the past six months; but they were showing 
signs of dropping off, on account of the approach of 
winter. The minister said that he would try to keep 
as many at school during the winter months as possible. 
The mistress was more diligent and attentive than 
heretofore.! After the usual intermission, due to cold 
weather, the school increased fast. It seems that the 
school was closed during the winter months; but by 
the 21st of May, 1774, there were thirty-eight in 
attendance—as many as one person could properly 
manage.’ 

April 12th, 1775, Mr. Bisset reported that the 
school was going on “‘pretty nearly in the same way he 
formerly described.” Last summer, it was about as 
full as could be expected. ‘‘Untill Masters are realy in 
earnest about the Instruction of the Young Blacks and 
Untill a Mistress can be found as attentive to her Duty 
as to the Profit annexed, He utterly despairs of seeing 
Effects worthy of the Generosity of the Associates.” 
But he promised all the attention which he could spare 
from the duties of a large parish. He advised that the 
church-wardens and vestrymen be requested by the 
Associates to take upon themselves the inspection and 
care of the school jointly with him. Such a measure 
would cause them to exert themselves more.’ 

But men’s minds were turning to other things. The 
war had started. The minister found himself in dis- 
repute because of his zeal for his native country. 
Besides, all communication with England was practi- 
cally stopped. The Associates of Doctor Bray could 
effect no further service in Rhode Island; but they 
had made a noble gesture. 


EPILOGUE 


On the Ist of April, 1777, the Associates of Doctor 
Bray, at their meeting, passed the following resolution: 
1Dr. Bray’s Associates: Minute Book II., p. 65 (L. C.). 
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The pious Designs of the Associates in supporting Negroe 
Schools on the Continent of America being at present in- 
terrupted by the unhappy Disputes between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, and there being little Prospect of resuming 
the same, till an amicable Accommodation shall take place. 

Agreed, that in order to answer the pious Intention of our 
Association it will be adviseable to adopt some other Plan or 
Charity of a similar Nature, and this Board are of Opinion, the 
Establishment and Support of Schools in England for the 
Instruction of poor Children in such Places as shall appear to 
stand most in need of such Charitable Institutions will best 
correspond with the Intentions of this Society." 


The little organization, never wealthy, had given an 
impetus to the colonization of Georgia; it had served 
to stimulate interest in the welfare of the poor negro, 
and had set an example of perseverance and unselfish- 
ness. How much the softening of the negro, so recently 
transplanted from his primitive state, may be traced 
to their ministrations, we shall never know; but we are 
sure that many enduring seeds were planted, and that 
there still linger traces of their zealous struggle for a 
great ideal. 


1Dr. Bray's Associates: Minute Book II., pp. 78-79 (L. C.). 
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of, 357, and interest in Amer. 
affairs, 358; “Reminiscences of an 
Amer. Loyalist,’’ cited, 368. 

Bowen, Clarence W., bequest, and 
his “History of Woodstock,” to 
be completed, 166; Fund, estab- 
lished, 188, 204. 

Bowen, Nathan, 35. 

Bradford, Andrew, i. im- 
print, 1730, acquired, 244 

Bravo, Julian, 305. 

Bray, Thomas, Thomas Bray’s 
Associates and their Work among 


Bray’s 


ac- 
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the Negroes, Doctor Bray -— 
His Philanthropic 
Library projects, eer by E 
Pennington with Epilogue, $1, 
403; “Associates,” con- 
firmed and funds accumulated, 
315-320; Trustees of, and Min- 
utes of, Meetings, 318-325; work 
in Georgia, 325, in the Carolinas 
331, Virginia, 344, = land, 361, 
Penns Ivania, 36 ew York, 
New En tad, 373, 396; 
schools for negro 
341 and Indians, 342, ee 
white people, 342, 343, 358 
360; progress of schools, 372 and 
new location in Phila., 376, 378, 
380; school opened in N. Y., 391- 
396, and R. I., 397-402. 

Bridges, Charles, 353. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Director, 
Obituaries of H. E. Coffin 15, 
C. N. Greenough, > F. R. 

25, W. Thomas, 27, H. L. Bullen, 
167, H. Gage, 170-174, 
Gage, 174-178, F. wus 178, 
N. T. Kidder, 179, A. P Rugg, 
180-185; appointed teller, 1 
elected Secretary for Foreign co 
Domestic Correspondence, and 
re-elected Committee on Pub- 
lications, 159; Council report, 
161-166; on historic storms, 163- 
165. 

Broadsides, acquired, 214, 252-258. 

Brooks, William, see Spooner, Josh- 
ua, tragedy. 

Brown, Francis, 
1761-1800, 267. 

Browne, Arthur, 398. 

Browne, Marmaduke, Bray Assoc., 
opens school for negro children, 
398-400. 

Buchanan, James, 
Joshua, tragedy. 

Buck, Solon J., bibliography of 
“Travel and Description,” 4 

Bufford, John H.., lithogra her, 266. 

Bulkeley, Gershom, ill and 
Doom,” on Andros and Allyn, 
285, 286. 

Bullen, Henry L., death noticed, 
165; obituary, 167. 

Bullock, Chandler, re-elected Treas- 
urer, 159 and Report, 186-204. 
Bundy, Richard, appointed to print 
account of Dr. Bray and his 

Associates, 322. 


account book, 


See Spooner, 
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Mary Q., on Lesueur, 67. 
rge L., death announced, 
165; obituary, 168-170. 

Burton, John, sermon, Associates 
anniversary, 321. 


C. 


Cambridge, Mass., 
century, 4-12; 
list in 4. 


ress of the 17th 
rt-title check- 


Campbell, John J., gift, 214, 271. 

Campbell, William J., lists of early 
printing, 5. 

Carlisle, Mass., town tax, 1782, 255. 


Carnegie Corporation 4, ‘New York, 
grant to A.A.S., 3, 188 


Cary, William, 30 

Cawthen, William, 366. 

Cay, Jonathan, on baptism of 
slaves, 362 


Cervantes Saarvedra, 
on Lope de Rueda 301. 

Charity Working Schools, See Pen- 
nington, Edgar L., Thomas Bray’s 
Associates. 

Charleston, 8. C., Mr. Garden’s 

school, 336-339. 
= ton, Richard, catechist, 389, 
Chase, Samuel, and wife, of com- 


munist group, 57. 
—- family, genealogical data of, 


Cheever, George B., gift of collec- 
tions from his library, 270 
“Chronology Delineated,” chart, 


36. 

Church of England, American Col- 
onies, Missions, See Thomas 
Bray’s Associates, 311-403. 

Circus, Grolier Club exhibition, 
207, 273. 

Claramonte, Andres de, 303. 

Clemm, See Klemm. 

Club of Odd Volumes, 
Boston meeting, 1. 

Coffin, Edward F., gifts, 271. 

Coffin, Howard E., death an- 
nounced, 13; obituary, 15. 

Coffin family, ‘genealogical data of, 


268. 
Cole, Timothy, gift of woodblock 
bookplate, 266 


Cayuga Joint Stock Com y, 
de, 
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Coleman family, genealogical data 
of, 268 


Colgan, Thomas, mission to N. Y. 
colony, and to Jamaica, 387, 389. 

Communist colony, 56-58. 

Compton, Thomas, Trustee Bray’s 
Assoc., 379. 


Concholo plates for 
Say’ 

Concord, battle of, 3 253. 

Coney, John, early engraver, 29. 

Connecticut, rints, 214, 
243, 246, 255; 
tion of Andros to 
Conn. 1687, paper by A. C. 
Bates, 276-299, to abolish charter 
and annex Conn. to the other 
New Eng. colonies; route, 279, 
281-285, 291, 292, 294-298; ret- 
inue, 279, 280, 284, 291, 298; 
expenses, 280, 281, 284, 291-298; 
court record of Andros’ arrival, 
283-288; colony annexed to the 
Dominion of N. E., 286, 287; 
ae Acts and Laws, 1673, 


Coolidge, Calvin, C. M. Fuess on, 


Coombe, Thomas, superintendent 
Associates’ school, 376, 377. 

Corpus Christi, 302. 

Council, report of, 3-14, 161-165. 

Coverly, Nathaniel, Jr., broadside 
ballads, 237. 

Cowell, Joseph, 276, 292. 

Cox, James, es of parishoners 
toward ne 

Cramer, Zadok, Pitteburgh printer 
and bookseller, 215-222, 231, 249. 

Crompton, George, t, 188. 

Culpeper, Thomas rd, 346. 

Cummings & "Hilliard, ‘Bookstore, 


38. 
Cundall, Frank, death announced, 


14. 

Curtis, John Parke, schooling, 357. 

Cutler, Timothy, catechist to the 
negroes, 385; on indifference of 
slave-owners, 396-397 

Cuvier, Georges, on Lesueur and 
Péron, 51, and correspondent, 54. 


D. 
Damon, Theron J., Curator of Mss., 
‘Maps, Prints, 272. 
D’Arusmont, William P., and wife, 
of the communist colony, 57. 


| 
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Bunker family, genealogical data 
268. 
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Dawson, William, on need of negro 
schools in Virginia, 354, 355, 356. 

Declaration of Independence, earl 
est N. E. edition, acquired, 253 

De Rossett, Lewis, 343. 

Desmarest, {Nicolas?], Lesueur’s 
correspondence with, 54, 55. 

Diaries, acquired, 267, 268, 271. 

Dickie, Adam, methods of religious 
instruction of negro slaves, 352, 


353. 
Directories, and collection 
great use, 24 


District of Columbia, newspaper 
files, acquired, 211. 
Doolittle, Amos, engraver, early 
= 32. 
Doughty, Arthur G., death an- 
nounced, 14, 165. 


Drama, The F First Theatrical Com- 


by A. S. 
Rosenbach, 300-310. 


Drew, Abigail (Gardner), diary, 
1799-1817, 267. 
Duché, Jacob, assistant among 


Phila. Associates, 374, 375. 
Duclos, Victor C., on Lesueur, in 
and Recollections,” 


Duffield, Edward, Bray’s Associate, 
375, 376. 
family, genealogical data 


pons ight F., uest, 208. 


Vi irginia P. Mrs. Wm. A. 


E. 


Eames, Wilberforce, 
“Bibliograp Essays,” 

Earl, Daniel, teacher negroes in 
N. Carolina, 341. 

Eddy, Isaac, engraver, 36. 

= family, genealogical data of, 


Election sermon, Conn., 1686, ac- 
quired, 243. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, source 
— of self taught James Wilson, 

Engravers, 29, 32, 36. 

Engravings, ‘American, 


Ephemerae collections, 
258. 


death an- 
16-23; 


acquired, 
233-239, 
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“Essay on remarkables,” etc., See 
Mather, Cotton. 

7. , gifts, 271, 
ve oO and negro 
tism, 366. 

F. 


Fairbanks, Jason, murder trial liter- 
ature, 236, 237. 

Fales, Elizabeth, 236, 237. 

Ferguson, James, 30. 

Fred T., elected member, 


Firth ‘Charles H., death announced, 


Fisher, Edgar A., manuscripts of, 
and from family of, 267, 
Fisher, Mrs. Edgar A. (Baker), gifts 


of, 267, 271. 
Fisher, Elisha H., log book, 268. 
ogical data of, 


Fisher family, gen 
268. 

Fiske, Nathan, sermon, interment 
of Joshua Spooner, 239. 

Fitch, James, 282. 

Fletcher, Thomas, on treatment of 
negroes, 365. 

Florida, early colonists, 327. 

Foley, Patrick tribute to, 12; 
executor of, makes A.A.S. residu- 
ary legatee of his vast collection, 
13, 245, 246, 251, 269. 

Folger family, ’ genealogical data of, 


mJ Allyn B., appointed teller, 


158. 
Forbes, Esther, “The General's 
Lady,” source for material of, 


Foster, Dan, sermon death of B. 
Griswold, 233. 

Foster, Dwight, bequest, 208. 

Foster family, portraits, and mss., 
acquired, 

Fox, George, “A looking-glass for 
the Jews,” 231. 

Francis, James, 342. 


Franklin, Benjamin, early printing, 
and Franklin and Sat , 5; orders 
Wilson’s globes, 31; im rints, 


229, 230, 245; one of Dr. ray’s 
Associates, and interest in schools, 
355, 373, 374, 375, 379, 398. 


Franklin, Mrs. Benjamin, on 
Bray’s Assoc. school, 373. 
Franklin, James, inter, 246 


Fraser, John, on 'Cogtien of negroes, 
362, 366. 


i 
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Freeman, Douglas S., elected a 
member, 159. 

French-Canadian, family histories, 
acquired, 243. 

French newspapers, acquired, 210. 

Fretageot, Achilles E., 57, 63. 

Marie D., 63; school 
54 


Fuess, Claude M., on the early 
life and background of Calvin 
Coolidge, 160. 

Fustian, Peter, baptism and instruc- 
tion of negroes, a 


G. 


Gage, Homer, gift of Lesueur 
rints, 68; notice of death, 165; 
166; obituary, 170-174; 
gifts, 271. 
Gage, Mrs. Homer (Knowles), gift 
8 Lesueur prints, 68; gifts, 162, 


Gage, Mabel, gift, 242. 

Gage, Thomas Hovey, M.D., medi- 
cal work, from library of, 242. 

Gage, Thomas Hovey, death noticed, 
165; bequest, 166, 242; obituary, 
174-178; ifts, 188, 271. 

Gage, Mrs. Thomas Hovey (Chase), 
gift, 242. 

Gaine, Hugh, printer, imprint, 214. 

Garden, = xander, and education 
of negro children, 336-339. 

Gardner, Eunice, 268. 

Gardner, George C., journals, 268. 

Gardner, Mrs. George C., 268. 

Gardner, Jared M., letters to his 
wife, 1840-’43, and log book, 
1849, 267. 

Gardner, Mrs. Jared M., letters to, 
and from, 267, 268. 

— family, genealogical data 

268 


of, 

Gaston de la Cerda, 300. 

Gavin, Anthony, lack of spiritual 
instruction of slaves, 354. 

— Joseph, elected a member, 
15 

Genetier, Victor, photographer of 
Lesueur sketches, 68. 

50. 

Board of Trustees and 
y leading to the coloniza- 
ation of, 316, 317, 322; See Thom- 
as Bray’s Associates. 

Gibson, und, Bp. of London, 
assistance in maintaining high 


Index 
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standard of work among negroes 
in Amer. colonies, 319, 349; 
fund raised, 349; good results, 


363. 

Globes, James Wilson, of Vermont, 
America’s First Globe Maker, 
paper by L. E. Kimball, 29-48; 
importance of their early use, 29, 
30 seq; early advertisements, 31, 
39 seg; New Treatise on Use of, 
39, 40; London makers, 43; 
chronological list of his globes, 
45-48. 


slavery, 
Gold , California, 267. 
Gooch, Wi iam, letter to Bp. of 


Lond. on uprising of negroes, 


Goode, George B., on Lesueur, 65. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., appointed 
teller, 158; gifts, 271. 

Graham, John, 247. 

Greenough, Chester N., death an- 
nounced, 14; obituary, 23. 

Grew, Theophilus, on Use of the 
Globes, 30. 

Gribayedoff, V., artist, 67. 

Griffiths, W., engraver, 265. 

Griswold Benjamin, funeral ser- 
mon of, 233. 

Griswold, ’[Martha?], elegy, 256. 

Grolier, Club, exhibition of Amer. 
circus material, 273. 

Guide books, acquired, 220-222. 

Guiffrey, Jean, on Lesueur, 64, 66. 

Gunn, trice H., gift, 250. 

Guy, William, 339. 


H. 
Halifax, N. S., views of, acquired, 
265 


264 

Hall, Basil, 49. 

Hall, Clement, missionary in N. 
Carolina, 341. 

Hall, David, Bray’s Associate, 375. 

Hammett, John, “Confession of 
faith,” Newport, 1754, J. Frank- 
lin, imprint, 

Hampshire Gazette, files, acquired, 
210, 212. 

Hamy, Ernest T., 64, 68, 70, 71, 
145, 146. 


Hardi, 50. 

Harrison, Fairfax, obituary, 178. 

Hart, Francis R., death announced, 
14, 165; obituary, 25. 
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Hart, Joseph O., “Miriam Coffin,” 
acquired, 252. 

Havre, France, Museum of Natural 
History, Lesueur collection, 58, 
66, 68, 145, established Museum, 
and Director, 61. 

Hawaii, collection of history and 
literature, acquired, 231, 270. 

Hedges, James B., elected a mem- 
ber, 159. 

Henchman, John, 280, 291. 

Henderson, Jacob, on instruction 
of negroes, 364, 366. 

Higgins, Aldus C., on Council, 158; 
entertains members A.A.S., 160. 


Hildreth, Joseph, on p of 
instruction in singing, 1751, 


among ne; , 390. 

Historical econde Survey, gifts, 
270. 

Holden, Mass., view of, by Edward 
Bailey, 232. 

Holmes, Thomas J., compiling 

ate Mather Bibliography, 165, 


Hopkinson, Francis, Bray’s Associ- 
ate, 375, 376, 378, 379. 

Hopson, Mrs. William F., gifts of 
her husband’s work, 266. 

Hornor, Mrs. Marion S., gifts, 271. 

Howard Memorial Library, Lesueur 
collection, 66, 110. 

William, catechist, 


Hudson’s Bay Company, Six years 
residence, by J. Robson, 241. 

Hunnewell, James M., on Council, 
159; gifts, 188, 265, also of 
Hawaiian literature, 231. 

Hunter, Robert, approved of ne- 
groes’ instruction, 384. 

Hunter, William, Bray’s Associate, 
355, 356. 

Hurricane of 1 163. 

Husband, Louise M.., 71. 

Hussey, David, account book, 1783- 
1805, 267. 

Hutchinson, Aaron, “A well-tem- 
pered self-love a rule of conduct 
towards others,” 225. 


I. 
Lesueur versed in, 58, 
Indiana, Lesueur’s trips and studies 
of mounds, 59, 89, 99, 134. 
Indians, captivities, 226, 227, 228; 
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included in the Thomas Bray’s 

Associates and their Work. 
Irish-American, newspaper, 

Banner, acquired, 211, 212. 
Israel, John, printer, 215. 


J. 


Jackson, Andrew, Lesueur’s sketch 
of his home, 60. 
Jackson, Joseph, gifts, 271. 


Jacobus, Donald L., to complete 
C. W. Bowen's “History of 
Woodstock,” 166. 


Jenks, William, portrait of, and his 
wife, 208. 

Jenney, Jepthah, logbook, 268. 

Jenney, Robert, appeal to S.P.G, 
for aid to negroes and his efforts, 
371, 373, 374, 388. 

Jernegan, Marcus W., on the con- 
version of the negro, 347. 

Jews, literature, 230, 231; in early 
colonial Georgia, 328. 

Jones, Edward, 267. 

Jones, Hugh, on need of conversion 
-# Indians and negroes, 340, 348, 

Jones, Matt B., on Council, 159; 
eeeiiee teller, 160; gifts, 271; 


denda to his Note for a Bibliog. 
of M. Wigglesworth’s Day of 
Doom, and Meat out of the 
Eater, 275. 


Jordan, _ S., on Lesueur, 62, 


, 66, 67. 

Josephus, Flavius, Works of, Am. 
ition, 230. 

Juveniles, acquired, 213, 249-251. 


K 


King, portrait of, 
Karpinski, Louis C., on importance 
of use of globes, 30. 
Keimer, Samuel, printer, Books 
oe and sold y, noted, 244, 


Keith, George, survey of religious 
conditions, 314. 

Keith, Thomas, “New treatise on 
use of Globes,” 39, 40. 

Kellen, William V., re-elected Vice- 
president, 158; gift, 188. 

Keller, Frederick W., 45. 

—_ Andrew, appointed teller, 
158. 


| 
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Keyes, John, gifts, 271. 
Kidder, Nathaniel T., death no- 
ticed, 165; bequest, 166; obituary, 


Kimball, LeRoy E., paper, James 
Wilson of Vermont, America’s 
_ Globe Maker, 29-48; gift, 


King, "Joseph , legacy, 318. 
Kinnicutt, rances A. , Special Gifts 
Fund, 187. 
Klemm, John G., taught Psalmody 
to slaves, 389. 


L. 


Lady Washington, 267. 

Lancaster, Cyrus, admitted to J. 
Wilson’s firm, 40, 43, 44. 

Lancaster, Mrs. C (Wilson 

Lankes, Julius woodbl 
bookplate b 766 

Lead mines, 59, 99. 

Lee, Bertram T., 305. 

Lee, John T., gifts, 271. 

Lee, Jonathan, A farewell sermon, 
1756, early Conn. imprint, 246, 
24 


Le Jau, Francis, work for conversion 
of negroes in 8. Carolina, 331-335. 
Leland, Waldo G., Lesueur collec- 
tion of Amer. sketches, 66, 67, 68, 
70, 71, 77, 99, 110, 122, 145, 146. 
newspaper, acquired, 
Leslie, Andrew, 336. 
Lesueur, Charles Alexandre, Amer- 
ican Sketchbooks of a French 
Naturalist, 1816-1837, A De- 
_ tion of the Collection, with 
rief Account of the Artist, 
paper, by R. W. G. Vail, 49-155; 
and portraits, 49, 59, 68; nsion 
from Napoleon, 51, 60, 61; sci- 
entific activities with Wm. 
and oer correspond- 
ents, 54, 55; and 55; 
cartographer, 55, 56; of the com- 
munistic colony, 56 and expedi- 
tion and sketches, 58 with variety 
of occupations, 58, 59; ichthyolo- 
gist, 58, 64, 65; return to Havre 
and Paris, death, 61; descriptions 
of, 61-65, bronze bust, 62, 66; 
“Raphael of zoological painters, F 
64; references, 66, 67; Sketch- 
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books, 68-150 and Index, 151- 
155; journal, 99. 

Lesueur, Jean-Baptiste Denis, 64 
and wife, Charlotte G. T., 
parents of Charles A., 50. 

Lewis, Fielding, school of Bray 
Associates, 359, 386. 

Lewis {Meriwether], and Clarke 
ae early discoveries, 214, 


Lexington, battle of, 253. 

Librarian, report of, 205-274. 

Libraries, colonial, Doctor Bray’s 
Libraries, called the father of the 
modern lending library, See Penn- 
ington, Edgar L., paper, Thomas 

ork Among the Negroes, 311- 

403; books accumulated, 316 and 
distribution, 357. 

Lidget, Charles, 292. 

Lidget, Peter, 292. 

= Ships, journals of keepers, 


Lincoln, Charles N., gift from 


Lincoln, Benicl W., on Council, 
and Auditor, 159, 198. 

Lincoln, Waldo, 166. 

Lithography, 266; Lesueur’s studies 
of, 61, 148. See his Sketchbooks. 

Log books, bod Jared Gardner. 

Fisher, 268. 

Loir, Adrien, 64, 66, 68, 70, 71, 99. 

Loir, H., 67. 

—_— Herbert E., gifts, 266, 


Louisiana, Lesueur sketches, 66, 
ae newspaper files, acquired, 


Lourier, Mrs., school mistress, Dr. 
a" N. Y. Assoc., 391, 392, 


M. 


Mabbott, Thomas O.., gifts, 271. 
McCance Andrew, executor of 
P. K. Foley’s estate, his gift to 

A.A5S., 13, 245, 269. 

Maccarty, Thaddeus, sermon, Ooc- 
— of the murder of Joshua 

ner, gift, 165 

r, Tracy ift, 165. 
“Narraitive” [sic], 


| 
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tions with Lesueur, 51; his 
servations on the Geology of the 
W. I.,” 52; to the eastern states, 
53, 54, 55; interest in communis- 
tic colony, 56, 57, 58; removed to 
Mexico, death, 61. 


Maclure, William, geologist, — 


McMurtrie, Douglas C., gifts, 271. 
“—_ family, genealogical data of, 


Magill, James, negro instruction, 
Maine, newspaper, file, acquired, 
11. 


Manuscripts, acquired, 267-269. 

March, Angier, engraving of book- 
store, 32. 

Marsh, William, poems by, 249. 

Marye, James, Sr., 359. 
Marye, James, Jr., and proposal of 
Bray Associates, 356, 358. 359. 
Maryland, English Church and Dr. 
Bray’s Library projects, 311, 312, 
313; Negro work in colonial Md., 
361-369. See Pennington, Edgar 
L., Thomas Bray’s Associates. 

Maryland Gazette, file acquired (in 
microfilm), 211. 


Maryland Laws, comp. by T. 
Bacon, 367. 

Mason, Samuel, 282. 

Massachusetts, newspapers, ac- 
quired, 212, and Ho. of Rep. 


broadsides, 1779, ’80, ’81, 254, 255. 

Mather, Cotton, 
Fund for completion of, 165, 188, 
204; his “Essay on remarkables,” 
and correct title, “useful remarks, 
essay upon remarkables,” etc., 
acquired, 223, 224 and his “Rea- 
sonable religion,” 224. 

Mather, William, 165; Fund, es- 
tablished for completion of C. 
Mather Bibliography, 188, 204. 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied, 49, 
60, 61. 

a Philip A., appointed teller, 
1 


Medicine, early treatises, acquired, 
242, 245. 
Melcher, Frederic G., gift, 270. 
Mellus, May T., 271; deposit of 
rtraits, letters of Jenks and 
ellus families, 208. 
Meres, Francis, 300 
Metropolitan Water Supply Com- 
— gift to State documents, 
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Mezzara, S., bronze bust of Lesueur, 
62, 67. 


Milbert, Jacques G., 49. 

Miller, Ebenezer Bray’s Assoc., 396. 
Miller, William D., gift, 188. 
_— John, missionary to Albany, 


Miltmore, Wiltmore, 31. 

Miners’ Journal, acquired, 211, 212. 

Minusing Indians, 228. 

Mission Schools. See Thomas 
Bray’s Associates and Their 
a Among the Negroes, 311- 


Mississippi river, Cramer’s guide- 

% 222; sketches. See 
Lesueur, Sketchbooks. 

Mitchell, Stewart, appointed teller, 


158. 
a H., gift from estate of, 


Moore, Julia, “Sentimental Song 

Book,” acquired, 252. 
Moravians, religious teachers 

among the negroes, 336. 
Morgan, Paul B., on Council, 158. 
Morison, Samuel E., elected Presi- 
Geography 

orse, 

Made Easy,” 32. 
Mott, Lucretia, letter, 268. 
Murdock, George, exhorted negro 

baptism, 366. 

Music, early Amer. collection, 258, 

259. 


N. 


Nantucket, historical and family 
documents of, 1761-1887, from 
the estate of Dr. E. A. Fisher, 267, 
268. 


Napoleon I., orders scientific ex- 
ploration to Australia, 50, 51; 
pension to Lesueur, 51. 

Nassau, 268. 

Natural history, American Sketch- 
books of a French Naturalist, 
1816-1837, Charles A. Lesueur 
Collection, by R. W. G. Vail, 49- 
155. 

Naturalist, painter. See Lesueur, 
Charles A. 

Naturaliste, 50. 

— works on, exhibition, 

Neau, Elias, catechist in N. Y. for 
S.P.G., 381-385. 
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Thomas Bray’s Associates 
Negrocs pe r by E. L. Penning- 
ton, 3 11-408; results of activity, 
321-403; uplift in the 
colonial ‘Carolinas 21, 331-343; 
Associates in Georgia, 325-331; 
Church and negro in early Vir- 
ginia, 320, 344-361; negro work 
in colonial Maryland, 361-369, 
ond in Pennsylvania, 355, 369— 
381, Church and Negro in colo- 


nial N. Y., 381-396, Associates’ 
activities in New E nd, 396- 
402; conversions in South Caro- 


lina by Rev. Francis LeJau, 331- 
; spiritual efforts to uplift, 
S17 408; insurrections, 336, 350, 


Newville, Hyde de, Baroness, 50. 

New Bedford, Mass., Lesueur’s 
sketch of church asunder, 53. 

Newbury, Mass., slavery in, 397. 

New England, Bray’s As- 
sociates’ Activities in, 396-402; 
library donation, 396, instruction 
of slaves, 396-402; and indiffer- 
ence of masters, 397. 

New England, tour of, 1816. See 


Lesueur’s Sketchbooks. 

New Hampshire, newspapers, ac- 
quired, 212, and early Revolu- 
tionary sermon, 247; lama- 


tion, general fast, 254. 

New Harmony, Indiana, idealistic 
community founded and _per- 
sonnel, 56-61. See Lesueur’s 
Sketchbooks. Workingmen’s In- 
stitue, Lesueur made portraits 
for, 60, 61. 

New Jersey, newspapers, acquired, 
210, 212. 

New Orleans, trips to. See Lesueur’s 
Sketchbooks, 110; Daily Picayune, 
files acquired, 210, 211. 

Newport, R. I. early newspapers, 
and imprints ‘acquired, 162, 246; 
pirates in, 223, 224; Mercury 
Extraordinary, printed The Dec- 
laration of Kw doubt- 
less the first in N. E., 253. Bray 
Assoc. negro school, 397-402. 

Newspapers, acquired, 162, 208- 
212; indexing of biog., marriage 
and. obituary notices, 272, 273. 

New York, tour of, 1816. See 
Lesueur’s Sketchbooks. 

New York Province, early docu- 
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ment, 225; Church and Negro in 
colonial N. Y., 381-396. 

New York, newspapers, acquired, 
210, 211, 212. 

Nicholas, Robert C., Dr. 
Associate 356, 360. 

Nicholls, ‘Henry, urged negro in- 
struction, 365 

Nicholson, Francis, 346 

Noel, Cecilia (Mrs. ie E. Frelageot), 


63, 64. 
Norcross, Granville H., gift from 
- of, including his diaries, 


Bray’s 


North Carolina, Negro uplift in the 
colonial Carolinas, and strong re- 
sentment, 340-343. 

Norwich, N. Y., People’s Advocate, 
acquired, 211, 212. 


Oo. 
Luis G., death noticed, 
165 


Ogilvie, John, catechist, in Bray’s 
Assoc. school, 393. 

Oglethorpe, James E., of Dr. Bray’s 
Associates, 316, 317, 318, 319, 
321, 336. 

Ohio; temperance newspapers, ac- 
quired, 210, 212, and rare al- 
manacs, 213, 214, 215 with early 
migrations. 

Ohio river, Cramer’s guidebooks, 
220-222. 


Ord, George, correspondent of Le- 
sueur, 54, 63 and Memoir, 67. 

Osler, Sir William, 242. 

Ottolenghi, Joseph, prominent in 
colonial Georgia, 328. 

Owen, Richard, on Lesueur, 64. 
Owen, Robert, plan to establish 
communisitic colony, 56, 57. 58. 
Owen, Robert D., one of com- 

munist colony, 57. 


P. 
Pain, William, ‘‘Practical builder,” 
260 


Paine, Russell S., on Council, 159; 
gift, 265. 

Paper making, 35, 38. 

Paris, Museum of Natural History 
Lesueur collections, 51, 61 and 
La Cité Universitaire, 71. 

Parker, Edward L., notice of J. 
Wilson’s Planetarium, 44. 


E 
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Parker, James, printer, 247. 

Parochial libraries. See Dr. Thomas 
Bray’s Colonial libraries. 

Pemberton, Ebenezer, “Brief ac- 
count of the state of the Province 
of the Mass.-Bay,” 241. 

Pennington, Edgar L., gifts, 271; 
paper, Thomas Bray’ s Associates 

and Their Work Among Negroes. 
311-403. 

Pennsylvania, Trip through, 1816, 
See Lesueur’s Sketc books; 
newspapers, and rare acs, 
and imprints, acquired, 212-214, 
244, 245; work among n by 
the Bray Associates, 309-381. 

Perceval, John, 315, 318. 

Periodicals, eauired, 213; 
arranged, 27 

Perley, Ridney, ‘Historic Storms of 
New England, 163. 

Péron, Frangois, naturalist, friend 
of Lesueur, 50, 51. 

Perry, John, 284, 294. 

Peru, collection’ of literature, ac- 
quired, 249; the earliest theatrical 

ny in the New World, paper 
by A. 8S. W. Rosenbach, 302-310. 

Pestalozzi, Johann H., 57. 

Peters, Harry T., gifts, 271. 

Peters, Richard, on activity of W. 
Sturgeon, 374. 

Peters, Samuel, 400. 

Philadelphia, tour of, and vicinity, 
1821-1824, See Lesueur’s Sketch- 
books, 71-77; early imprints, ac- 
quired, 243, 244, and noted, 245. 

Philanthropist, “boat load of 
knowledge,” 57, 63; voyage pic- 
tured by Lesueur, 58, 77-89. 

Phillips, James D., gifts, 273. 

Pilgrims’ Progress, variant Am. first 
editions, acquired, 245. 

Pioneer literature. See Almanacs, 
Guidebooks, of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Piracy, Cotton Mather and the 
Pirates, 223, 224. 

Pittsburgh, first directory, and early 
almanacs, and “Navigator,” 214, 
215-222, 249. 

Pittsburgh, Journey of The Phil- 
anthropist from, 1825, Lesueur 
Sketchbook, 77-87. 

Planetarium. See James Wilson, 
Globe Maker. 

Plant, Mathias, on slavery in New- 
bury, 397. 


re- 
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Pollen, Thomas, missionary 8.P.G., 
R. I., and of Bray Assoc., 3977 


398. 
Porter, Edmund, on Lesueur, 61. 
Portraits, acquired, 208. 
Powers, Peter, two patriotic ser- 
a 1780, 1781, variant editions, 


, | Preston, George H., 267. 

"| Price, Roger, on Christianity for 

Prin N 743 proposes 
ince, Nathan, in 1 pro to 
teach with Globes, 31. 

Printing, recognition of 300 anniv. 
of establishment in English Amer- 
ica, 4-12; early imprints, ac- 
quired, 223-258. 

Prison reform. See Thomas Bray’s 
Associates, paper by E. L. Penn- 
ington, 312, 315, 316, 317, 321. 

Psalmody, good effect teaching 
negroes, 390, 391, 393. 


Q. 
= rare tracts, 241, 244, 245, 


aie de Bréau, Armand de, 
on Lesueur, 


R. 
om Giles, on negro baptism, 


Ramsden, Jesse, 30. 

Randolph, Edward, 276, 277. 

Rapp, George, communist  settle- 
ment, 57. 

Rastell, John, 300. 

Reading, Philip, Bray Associate, 
371, 372. 

Religious conditions in the colonies. 
See Thomas Bray’s Associates, 
311-403. 

Religious drama. See Rosenbac 
A. 8. W., The First Theatri 
Company. in America. 

Rennert, Hugo A., “Spanish State 
in the Time of "Lope de Vega,” 


303. 

Rhode Island, news 
quired, 212 and early 
246; missionary work 
ne , 397-402. 

Rhode Island State Library, gift of 
federal documents, 270. 

Rice, Albert W., on Council, 159. 

Rice, Dan, song of “Jim Crow,’ ” 228. 


pers, ac- 
imprints, 
among 


i 
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Robinson Crusoe, first Am. ed. 
no 

Robles, Francisco Perez de, and his 
theatrical company, and Articles 
of Agreement, 303-310. 

Robson, Joseph, six years’ residence 
in Hudson’s Bay, Lond., 1752, 
241. 

Rojas, Fernando de, 300. 

Rosenbach, Abraham 8. W., 5, 230, 
231; gifts, 271; paper, The First 
Theatrical Company in America, 
300-310. 

Ross, Ezra. See Spooner, Joshua, 
tragedy. 

Ross, George, efforts to instruct 
slaves, 365, 369. 

Royal William, 268. 

Rueda, Lope de, 300. 

Rueda. Mariana de, 300, 301. 

Rugg, Arthur P., President, pre- 
sides, 1; death announced, 165; 
obituary, 180-185; gifts, 271. 

Ryer, John, “Narrative of life of,” 
236. 


8. 


Saffin, Thomas, 292. 

Saffin, Mrs. Thomas (Scammon), 
(Lidget), 292. 

St. Martin, Alexis, surgical opera- 
tion, 242. 

Sampler, early undertaken in the 
Associates’ school, 377. 

Sanchez, Luis A., on religious plays, 
302. 

San Francisco, Cayuga House, 267. 

Say, Thomas, correspondent with 
Re 54, 55, 58, 63; of com- 
——— colony, 56, 57; death, 


Scheide, John H., elected a member, 
160. 


Schoeleus, George, 336. 

Pioneers of, in America,” 
7. 

Scull, John, printer, 215. 

Seward, William, co-worker with 
Whitefield, 370. 

Seybolt, Robert F., gift, 188. 

Shakespeare, William, 300, 301. 

Sharpe, John, on Neau’s work as 
catechist among slaves, 384, 385. 

Shaw, Robert K., re-elected Com- 
mittee on Publications 159. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr., Special 

Gifts Fund, 187; gifts, 271. 
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See Lesueur, Charles 


Frederick W., gift, 271. 

Skippon, Samuel, 362. 

Slavery, early Vt. document to for- 
bid slavery, 226; collection of 
literature acquired, 270; See Penn- 
ington, Edgar L. in his Thomas 
Bray’s Associates, Slavery in the 
colonies, 311-403, and religious 
instruction, 352-403. 

Smith, Joseph, Mormon leader, 
grandfather, Mack’s 
‘Narraitive” [sic], 235 

Smith, Samuel, sermon “Concern- 
ing, instruction of Negroes in the 
Christian Religion,” 321. 

Smith, William, Provost Coll., of 
Phila., Bray’s Associate, 377. 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Thomas Bray’s As- 
sociates and their work Among 
the Negroes, paper by E. L. 
Penni n, 311-403. 

Society for Pro tion of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, organiza- 
tion, See Thomas Bray’s Associ- 
ates, 311-403, 369-396; Minutes 
of the Meetings, 317. Also 8.P.G. 
work for evangelization of slaves 
and Indians, 381-391. 

Somers, Hugh, 32. 

South America, Theatri- 
cal Company in erica, paper 
by A. 8. 300-310. 

South Carolina, newspapers, ac- 
quired, 212; Negro uplift and 
conversion in the colonial Caro- 
linas, 321, 323, 325, 326, 327, 331- 


340 

South Carolina Gazette, 1743, on the 
“‘Negroe School-House,” 

Southwick, Solomon, printer, on 
printing of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 253. 

Spain, religious drama. See Rosen- 
bach, A. 8. W., First Theatrical 
Company in America. 

Spooner, Bathsheba, literature of 
tragedy, 238, 239. 

Spooner, Joshua, literature con- 
cerning tragedy of, 238, 239. 

Stage settings, transitions of Eng- 
lish, Spanish, 300 

Stearns, Foster, gift of Hawaiian 
literature, 231. 

Stearns, J. H., of the gold mining 

stock company, 267. 
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Stephens, William, on negro up- 
rising, 336. 
views, 207; arranged, 


Stevenson, Edward L., on early 
Stewart, Alexander, missionary in 
N. Carolina, 341, 342. 

Stone, Wilbur M., te a 271. 

Storms, historic, 1 

Streeter, Thomas W., 271. 

Sturgeon, William, catechist to 
a negroes, 371, 373, 374, 375, 


.M Ann, letter of, 268. 
Arthur, 13 


T. 


poet, Samuel, 284, 293. 
known as Sieur| ‘ 
TefAtlone bequest to Doctor Bray 
and his Associates, 315, 318, 319, 


331. 

Taylor, Charles H., Vice-president, 
157, re-elected, 158; 
gifts, 271. 

Taylor, Ebenezer, 340. 

—— Mrs. Robert C., gifts, 242, 


Temperance, ne files, ac- 
quired, 210, 212. 
Tennessee, Lesueur’s tri to, and 


sketched A. Jackson’s 
See his Sketchbooks 
iving, public 

for Dominion of N. 
curtain scenes, ‘by Lesueur, 
The First Theatrical Com- 


ome, 60; 
roclamation 
294. 


y in America, paper by A. 8. 
ee Rosenbach, 10; names 
of compan 303, conditions, 304- 
306 and Kiticles of Agreement, 
307-310. 

Thomas, William, death an- 


nounced, 14; obituary, 27. 

Thompson, Thomas, on need of 
negro instruction, 365. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., “Early West- 
ern Travels,” 70. 

Tibbs, William, concern for con- 


version of ne , 361. 

Trade cards, 265. 

“Travel and Description,” bibliog- 
raphy, 220 


Treasurer, report of, 186-204. 
Treat, Robert, 276, 277, 278, 282, 
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287, 290, 291; appointed col. of 
the Militia, 295. ” 

Trident, 268. 

Troast, Gerard, correspondent and 
traveler with. Lesueur, 54, 55, 59, 
of the communistic colon ony, 

57 and resigned, for Univ. 
Tenn 60, 61. 
Trumbull, Benjamin, on the charter 


mittee on Publications, 159. 
view of stage- 


coach, 265. 
Twigg, William A., 63. 


U. 


Ulster County Gazette, acquired, and 
various names 
e, Daniel Berkeley, gifts, 271. 
‘Useful remarks. An essay upon 
remarkables,”’ etc., 224. 
Usher, John, 292. 
Usher, Mrs. "John, 292. 


U 


V. 


Vail, Robert W. G., 
Wilberforce Eames, 16-23; pa 
The American Sketchbooks of & 
French Naturalist, 1816-1837, 
A Description of the Charles 
Alexandre Lesueur Collection, 
with a Brief Account of the 
Artist, and Index, 49-155; por- 
traits, 49, 68; obituary of G. L. 
Burr, 168-170; Librarian’s re- 
port, 205-274, Use, 205; Acces- 
sions, as follows: Neswpapers, 
208-212; Periodicals, Almanacs, 
213 with lists of Cramer's, 217- 
219; Guidebooks, 220-222; Cot- 
ton Mather’s Essay on Remark- 
ables, 223, and his ae 
Religion, 224; early N. Y. and 
Vt. ocuments, 225, 226; Indian 
captivities, 226-229; Jewish pub- 
lications, 230; Hawaiian litera- 
ture, 231- 233, 270; Ephemerae, 
233-239; Rare Americana, and 
Early Imprints, 240-248, 269; 
Juveniles, 249; Broadsides, 252- 
258; Music, 558; Architecture, 
260, with checklist of “Rules 
of work” and prices, 261-264; 
Graphic Arts, 264; Book 
266; Manuscripts, 267; gifts, 269 
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Division, 
Funds em- 
ployed, after 1820 


Bindery work, 
ditional ‘duties Libra- 


, 273. 
"Lope Felix de, number of 
ys, and notice of life, 301, 303, 


Verelst, Herman, 325. 

Vermont, early state documents, 
225, 226, patriotic sermons, 247, 
248 and poetry acquired, 249. 

Vesey, William interest to assist 
evangelization among slaves, 383- 


385. 
—_ early Amer., acquired, 264, 


273; 
rian 
V 


Vignaud, Henry, 30. 

Vigo, ean. portrait of, 60. 
eae he Church and the 
in early Vir., 344-361. 


W. 


Wadsworth, John, Sr., 293. 
Wadsworth, Jose sh, and the charter 


of Conn. ’289, 
Wager, Mrs. "Annie, mistress of 
egro school, 355, 356, 361. 
Wagner, Henry R., gift, 271. 
Wall, Alexander “Books on 
architecture,” 260, 561. 
Washburn, Reginald, Auditor, 159, 
198; gifts, 271. 
Washington, George, 357; Will of, 


Watkins, gifts, 271. 

Weaks, Capt. Hiram 

Weis, Rev. Frederick a ‘elected a 
member, 160; gifts, 271. 

Wells, William, paper maker, 35, 38. 

Wesson, Ernest J., gift, 214. 

West, John, deputy secretary of 
Andros, 280, 286, 290, 293 

West, Moses, treatise conc. mar- 
riage, 1730, variant editions, 244. 

Wetmore, James, catechist of the 
negroes, 385 and letter, cited, 386, 
with criticisms, 387. 

a , Robert, on instructing 

ves, 369. 


Whaling cruises 268. 
Wheeler, Mrs. aoe (Cheever) 
gifts, including early slavery and 
awaiian literature, 270. 
Wheelock, Eleazer, “Liberty of 
conscience,” [1776], 247. 


203. 
ting, and account 

books, 1805—'55 acquired, 269. 

Whiting, John, Connecticut, elec- 
tion sermon, "1686, 243. 

— James L., estate of, gift, 


Whittier, ig. G., | a 
m, 
to 
tes for a Bibliogra re) 
m, and Meat out of the 
M. B. Jones, 275. 
Wilcocks, John, Trustee Bray’s 
Assoc., "379. 


Wilkinson, Christopher, 362. 

Wilkinson, 

baptism, 365. 

Wilson, Alexander, and Lesueur, 54 

Wilson, David, 34, 39, 40; engraver 
and miniature inter, 39. 

Wilson, Harold F., 45. 

Wilson James, of "Vermont, Ameri- 
= Kimball, 29-48; 

e studies, 31 44; ad- 
vertisements, 3l, 


exander, on negro 


tarium, 44; pictures, 45; 
chronological list of his globes, 
and their owners, 45-48. 

Wilson, John, 34, 37, 38, 43. 

Wilson, Lavalette, 39, 45. 

Wilson, Samuel, 34, 38, 43. 

— Mrs. Samuel (Lancaster), 


Wilson, Mrs. Sarah, mistress of 
Bray’s Associates’ school, 376. 
Winship, George P., Re rt of the 

Council, 3-14; early N. E. print- 
ing, 4-11; deaths of 
P. K. Foley, H Coffin, W. 
Eames, F Hart, Fo. N. Green- 
ough, W. Thomas, Sir C. H. 
Firth, A. G. Doughty, F. Cun- 
dall, 13, 14; on Council, 158; 
“R. I. Imprints,” cited, 246. 
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White, William, Bp. of Penn., 
377, and assistance to the Bray 
Associates, 378, 379, 380, 381. 
earrang Whitefield, George, funeral elegy 
ac on, 250; missionary work among 
negroes in Penn., 369, 370. 
- Whitin, Albert H., Fund, addi- 
| 
seg. and carefully delineated, 
43; charts, chronological and ana- 
| 
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Winthrop, Adam, 282, 292. 

Winthrop, Fitz John, 282, 296. 

Winthrop, John, Jr., Gov., liberal 
charter of Conn., 276. 


Wolkins, George G., appointed 


teller, 160. 
Woodstock, Conn., Histo 
a for completion of, 1 


of, 
, 188, 


Worcester, Mass., Lesueur on in- 
hospitality of, 53. 

Worcester Agricultural Society, 
demise, 268; Ms. records, 269. 

Worcester, Mass., American Tem- 
perance House, view, 265. 

Worcester Historical Society, gift 
from C. N. Lincoln estate, 270. 

Works Progress Administration, 
gifts, 270; assistance, 272, 273. 

Wright, Frances (Mrs. Wm. P. 
D’Arusmont). See D’Arusmont, 
Mrs. Wm. P. 
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Wroth, Lawrence C., 261; “Colonial 
Printer,” cited, 5; appointed 
teller, 158; gifts, 271. 

Wyllys, George, 290. 

Wyllys, Hezekiah, 290. 


Y. 


Yates, William, Bray’s Associate, 


356, 360. 
Yawger, John P., 267. 
Young, William, trade card, 265. 


Z. 
Zinzendorff, Nicolaus L., Graf von, 


336 

Zouberbuhler, Bartholomew, work 
with Doctor Bray’s i 
327, 328, 329, 330. 
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